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INTRODUCTION 


Texts in Context 


Jeffrey R. Timm 


No one today would dismiss the importance of ‘‘scripture’’ as a significant 
category of understanding in the study of world religions. Exactly what is 
meant by ‘‘scripture,’’ however, is a serious question—not just what should 
count from any specific theological perspective (although that too is a seri- 
ous question, as we shall see), but rather what is meant from the standpoint 
of the academic study of religion. This question is a major subtext of the 
present volume, which brings together a wide range of scholarship on the 
diverse sacred-text traditions in South Asia. 

By way of introduction two matters must be considered. The first part 
of this introduction places the present work in context, with a brief over- 
view of recent Western scholarship on ‘‘sacred text’’ in the religious tradi- 
tions of South Asia. The second part reviews the contents of the volume, 
chapter by chapter, touching on the major themes considered and ap- 
proaches taken. Looking carefully at individual instances of hermeneutical 
reflection by native exegetes, this volume reveals a complex diversity of 
text traditions: how texts are utilized and understood in their individual 
hermeneutical contexts. Through this diversity each chapter raises particular 
issues that resonate elsewhere in the volume. These ‘“‘harmonic resonances’’ 
sounding within and across traditions indicate elaborate, multidimensional 
family resemblances, to use Wittgenstein’s expression, rather than any set 
of universal characteristics. Thus, the present volume stands as a challenge 
to any approach to scripture in South Asian traditions asserting a static 
definition or valorizing any single methodological approach. 

Although contemporary scholars have made great progress in learning 
to recognize and avoid unhelpful reductionisms, the crucial task of assessing 
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the authenticity of inherited presuppositions remains an ongoing concern. 
What are these inherited presuppositions? A full retrospective analysis is 
hardly possible in this brief introduction. Suffice it to say that the Western 
view of sacred text in South Asia was strongly influenced by early scholars 
like F Max Miiller and Georg Biihler, whose translation and editorial work 
purported to identify the ‘‘Bibles’’ of the Indian traditions. The presump- 
tion at work here was that the Other is like us; the major sacred text of each 
tradition, once identified, was supposed to function in much the same way 
the Bible functioned for Christianity (usually understood as European Prot- 
estantism). The use of the scholarly category ‘‘scripture’’ in this manner 
promoted a false essentialism that was unable to stand the test of time. The 
fact is that the practitioners of South Asian traditions did not, by and large, 
understand their holy books in a manner analogous to the Christian West, 
so it is not surprising that this approach to scripture failed to do justice to 
the text traditions it claimed to reveal. 

A corrective to this early approach to Asian sacred text traditions that 
gained currency after the Second World War emphasized what we might 
call ‘‘basic’’ religion. Stationing themselves within the discipline of the 
‘history of religions,’’ scholars dissatisfied with the limitations of the 
‘*textual’’ approach to the study of religion shifted the primary focus onto 
the so-called primitive or archaic forms of religious expression, downplay- 
ing the importance of the scriptural and commentarial traditions in favor of 
uncovering foundational categories and motifs through which they hoped to 
reveal the universal patterns and qualities of human religious expression. 
Although distancing itself from the false essentialism of earlier understand- 
ings of scripture, this history-of-religions approach often led to a different 
problem: the procrustean marginalization of scripture and commentary tra- 
ditions. South Asian religious traditions play host to a wide range of sacred- 
text genres, utilizing and understanding these text traditions in a variety of 
ways central to the tradition’s self-understanding. How is this textual diver- 
sity to be understood? What is the most productive and authentic approach 
to the dynamic complexity of South Asian sacred text traditions that emerged 
over four millennia? Today some scholars are grappling with this question 
from a number of perspectives. 

Miriam Levering is a good example of such a scholar. In the introduc- 
tion of her book Rethinking Scripture: Essays from a Comparative Perspec- 
tive, she writes, “Clearly there are problems with defining the category 
[scripture or sacred text] by trying to arrive at lists of characterizing fea- 
tures. If instead we attend principally to the dynamics of the relations that 
people have had with texts, their ways of receiving texts in the context of 
their religious projects, then the whole matter becomes more hopeful’’ (p. 
11). Levering’s work follows this insight in the search for a generic concept 
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of scripture, identifying dynamic polarities and relationships rather than 
seeking static universal characteristics. The present volume both supports 
and challenges the major contribution made by Rethinking Scripture. Lever- 
ing’s emphasis on scriptural dynamism and relationship is supported 
throughout the present work; the search for a ‘‘generic definition’’ is not. 
The approach of traditional hermeneutics would be jeopardized by an a pri- 
ori, wholesale adoption of any framework, despite its dynamism. My over- 
arching concern in the present work is not to develop a generic concept of 
scripture; rather, it is to allow a multiplicity of hermeneutical traditions to 
emerge, to enable the voice of the Other—the native exegete—to be heard. 

The inspiration for this concern finds expression in a seminal work 
read by each author involved in this project, and quoted by many: Jonathan 
Z. Smith’s essay, ‘‘Sacred Persistence: Toward a Redescription of Canon,” 
in his book Imagining Religion: From Babylon to Jonestown (1982). Like 
Levering, Smith suggests that_a history of religions that is exclusively pre- 


He TTT eye ne Te a ae een the naive 
of imperialism, the removal of all rights to interpretation from the native, 
and the arrogation of_all such rights to themselves’ (p. 43). Smith calls 


for the reassessment of such an approach and ‘‘look[s] forward to the day 
when courses and monographs will exist in both comparative exegesis and 


comparative theology, comparing not so much conclusions _as strategies 


through which the [native] exegete seeks to interpret and translate his re- 
ceived tradition to his contemporaries’ (p. 52). It is this inquiry into the 


_—————  — — ooo”. . . . 
native exegete’s strategies of interpretation and translation that I am calling 


Scholarship over the past ten years has laid the foundation for a serious 
attempt to apply Smith’s program and formulate 9 meaningful, schol 
presentation of traditional hermeneutical problems and strategies. The last 
decade has seen a real shift in thinking about the ‘‘the holy book.’’ In 1979 
the Berkeley Religious Studies Series published Wendy Doniger O’ Flaher- 
ty’s volume The Critical Study of Sacred Texts. This volume focuses heavily 
on Christian text critical work, but it also includes contributions by Roger 
Corless and Lewis Lancaster, who consider texts in the Asian context _by 
challenging certain presuppositions about the meaning and contour of text 
traditions in Indian religions. In her introduction to the volume O’Flaherty 
describes the overarching concern like this: ‘‘For surely the ultimate task of 
the true_textual critic is the interpretation and_understanding of the text in 
its context’’ (p. xiii, italics mine). She_goes on to describe this task as a 
‘‘chicken-and-egg”’ enterprise, her_way of referring to the difficulty of en- 
tering the i ircle of an ali tradition. Such entry is the 
explicit goal of the present study in traditional hermeneutics. 
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The well-known work of Wilfred Cantwell Smith has had a profound 
impact on the study of religion. During the last ten years he has become in- 
creasingly concerned with the understandings of scripture in world religions. 
(I understand he will soon publish a book on this topic.) As director of two 
related NEH Humanities Summer Seminars, one in 1982 on ‘‘Scripture as 
Form and Content,’’ he has facilitated much scholarly thinking on this 
topic. Levering’s volume is a direct product of the Smith seminars, as is the 
1984 publication of Thomas B. Coburn’s *‘ ‘Scripture’ in India: Towards a 
Typology of the Word in Hindu Life’’ in the Journal of the American Acad- 
emy of Religion. Coburn offers important insight into fundamental questions 


of orality and canonicity in the Hindu context, providing the most valuable 
typology of Hindu sacred texts presently available, but his own final obser- 
vations suggest the serious limitation of a typological approach. The very 
concept of ‘‘Hindu’’ is late, and its use can support a misleading reifica- 
tion. As Coburn points out, ‘‘The development of the narrowly ‘Hindu’ 


phenomena of scripture has often been intertwined with non-‘Hindu’ mat- 
ters’’ (p. 454). It is just this intertwining (further vitiating any straightfor- 


ward typology) that the present_volume eveal, even while 
supporting much of what Coburn says about the fluidity of canon and the 


primacy of the oral. a one 

The_centrality of oral tradition, of recitation in its performative, litur- 
gical, ritual,-and_ aesthetic dimensions, cannot be overemphasized _in_ the 
context of South Asian religion. The central role played by the oral text has 
been clearly demonstrated in William A. Graham’s Beyond the Written 
Word: Oral Aspects of Scripture in the History of Religion. In a brief chap- 
ter called *‘Scripture as Spoken Word: The Indian Paradigm,’’ Graham cov- 
ers some significant ground by focusing on Vedic and non-Vedic recitation, 
the latter illustrated by a recent study done on the mdnasa recitation tradi- 
tion of modern North Central India. The central role of oral texts in Indian 
religion is not exhausted by Graham’s succinct treatment; several authors in 
the present volume build upon Graham’s seminal work. 


Finally, an important contribution to the fuller understanding of scrip- 


ture in South Asia is found in Harold Coward’s Sacred Word and Sacred 
Text. Coward devotes one_chapter each to Hinduism, Sikhism, and Bud- 
dhism, giving a general overview of these religious traditions through a 


sustained discussion_o d_ written texts, concepts of language, and 
canonicity. As an introduction to the_scriptural traditions of South Asia, 
these chapters are exemplary in their concern to recognize the real differ- 
ences that exist between South Asian and Judeo-Christian religious traditions. 
Coward is careful to qualify all of his generalizations, but as the scholarship 
of the present volume indicates, even the most_sensitive generalizations 


tend to valorize particular perspectives or hermeneutical moments from 
EERIE EEE el 
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within the tradition. (Compare, for example, Coward’s observation that in 
Hinduism ‘‘once the full enlightenment experience is achieved, the ‘ladder 
of scripture’ is no longer needed’’ (p. 106) with Vallabha’s concept of 
scriptural realism examined in chapter 8 of the present volume.) 


The most recent scholarship on scripture, coupled with J. Z. Smith’s urgings 
to listen to the voice of native exegetical traditions, has shaped each chapter 
in the present volume. In one manner or another, from the standpoint of 
varied interests and diverse methodological sensibilitigs, each author is 


committed to the the view that traditional hermeneutical perspectives may 
no longer be ignored if something meaningful is to be said about sacred 


texts in the South Asian context. 

—Fach contributor is a scholar of religion whose linguistic training and 
area of current research provides direct access to the scriptural and com- 
mentarial traditions of at least one South Asian religion. And, crucial to the 
concept of this volume, each has explored the special ways in which partic- 
ular traditions delineate, think about, understand, and utilize their sacred 
texts. In an important sense each chapter may be viewed as a collaboration 
with the native exegete, giving voice to our traditional counterparts who 
themselves engaged in a self-conscious reflection on the sacred words of 
their own text traditions. 

David Carpenter’s ‘‘Bhartrhari and the Veda’’ (chapter 2) begins this 
study. The central question posed by Carpenter is whether Bhartrhari un- 
derstands the Veda as a ‘‘canonical text.’’ Contrasting this fifth-century 
grammarian’s view of the Veda with Western notions of religious canon and 
text, Carpenter shows that the general Western presuppositions about the 
nature and goal of a religious hermeneutical enterprise are incommensura- 
ble with Bhartrhari’s understanding of the Veda. Carpenter writes, ‘“The 
Veda is understood to be a manifestation of the ultimate Word (§abda) 
that underlies phenomenal existence . . . [and] is more important for what 
it is and what it does than for what it ‘means’ ’’ (pp. 19-20). Carpenter 
links the dynamic, nonreferential character of the Veda directly to Bhartr- 
hari’s philosophy of language, which asserts the ontological primacy of the 
‘“‘verb’’ over ‘‘substance”’ that has been central in the Western subject- 
predicate analysis of language. Hermeneutics, for Bhartrhari, at least in the 
context of the Veda, has little to do with elucidating the meaning of canon- 
ical texts for a religious community. 

The next two chapters examine the traditional hermeneutics of Sankara 
(eighth? century C.E.), the founder of one of the most influential schools of 
Vedanta. Anantanand Rambachan, in his contribution (chapter 3), unfolds 
the significance of the Upanisads according to Sankara, situating Advaita 
Vedanta’s hermeneutics in the context of Parva Mimarnsa’s marginalization 
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of the Upanisads as ancillary to the Vedas and not independently authorita- 
tive. Sankara rejected this marginalization by presenting philosophical ar- 
guments that purport to show the Upanisads as the logical, adequate, and 
productive source of knowledge about ultimate reality (brahman). In his 
examination Rambachan shows that philosophical arguments about the na- 
ture of brahman—often extracted from the hermeneutical context by West- 
ern scholars—are employed to help establish the claim of independent 
Upanisadic scriptural authority contra Pirva Mimamsa. 

Taking a slightly different tack to establish the mutuality of philosoph- 
ical and exegetical concerns in Advaita Vedanta, Francis Clooney (chapter 
4) exposes a foundation for this mutuality by focusing on terminology found 
in the Brahma Sutra differentiating two major approaches to Upanisadic 
texts. The first is ‘“coherence’’ (samanvaya), concerned to show that all con- 
tested Upanisadic passages support the Vedantic reading of the Upanisads’ 
overall theme; the second is ‘‘combination’’ (upasamhdara), concerned with 
the appropriate handling of intratextual multiplicity in the context of medi- 
tation. These two approaches to the Upanisads serve as complementary foci 
for understanding Advaita Vedanta as an interplay of philosophy and exege- 
sis. According to Clooney, ‘‘by samanvaya, the multiplicity of texts is under- 
stood to point to a single topic, brahman; by upasamhdra, it is understood 
how that single topic, brahman, can be known through . . . meditation on 
the multiple texts’? (p. 55). Clooney goes on to show how an increasing 
reliance on the ritual/exegetical principles of Parva Mimamsa (notwith- 
' standing the serious disagreement regarding the authority of the Upanisads 
described by Rambachan) inexorably weds Advaita Vedanta’s philosophical 
program with its scriptural context. 

The next four chapters continue an investigation of traditional herme- 
neutics in Vedanta, shifting from Advaita to the devotional schools. Chap- 
ters by Patricia Mumme and Vasudha Narayanan provide two very different 
windows to Srivaisnavism, the community associated with Ramanuja (elev- 
enth century c.E.). For her contribution, Mumme (chapter 5) focuses on the 
exegesis of a single half-verse, Bhagavad Gita 18:66a, which fueled a major 
schism of the Srivaisnava community. The central issue at stake is whether 
this scripture enjoins surrender (taking refuge in the Lord) as an independent 
and superior means of liberation. If so, the established path of devotion is 
relegated to a provisional and ultimately illusory status to be abandoned 
with the advent of true surrender. Mumme compares this hermeneutical 
Strategy with the Advaita Vedanta depreciation of devotionalism as provi- 
sional to the path of knowledge, and argues that Vedanta Desika, a major 
Srivaisnava thinker, rejected this understanding in favor of a contextual ap- 
proach that he believed protected Srivaisnavism from the Advaita-like 
hermeneutic of his rivals. 
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Considering a completely different dimension of the Srivaisnava herme- 
neutic, Narayanan (chapter 6) examines the development of the oral and 
written commentarial tradition based on the Tiruvaymoli, a Tamil poem 
written by Nammilvar, a poet-saint of the ninth century C.E. Pillan’s com- 
mentary on the Tiruvaymoli written in the eleventh century—the first com- 
mentary ever composed on a vernacular religious work—utilized a hybrid 
language that blended Sanskrit with Tamil. This commentarial medium it- 
self stood as a challenge to Sanskritic exclusivity. From the start, commen- 
taries on the Tiruvdymoli provided an avenue for innovation, challenging 
social and religious norms through both the form and the content of the 
commentarial genre. In her examination of this commentarial tradition, 
Narayanan reveals that the conscious decision to write commentaries must 
be understood in the context of a soteriological valorization of oral com- 
mentary, the salvific efficacy grounded in a process of transmitting sacred 
teachings orally from teacher to disciple that continues up to today. 

The basis of commentarial authority is an issue taken up in Daniel 
Sheridan’s chapter on Madhva’s interpretation of scripture (chapter 7). By 
considering the contemporaneous biography of Madhva (thirteenth century 
C.E.), the Sumadhvavijaya written by Panditacarya, alongside Madhva’s 
own writings, Sheridan argues that genealogical claims, such as the presen- 
tation of Madhva as the incarnation (avatdrd) of Vayu, should not be dis- 
missed as ‘‘dispensable, mythological overlay.’’ Coming to grips with the 
interpretation of sacred texts, as well as the composition of commentaries, 
may not be detached from the biographical and theological context that ex- 
plains the commentator’s interpretive authority. In the case of Madhva this 
authority stems from his encounter with Vyasa, the legendary seer who is 
responsible for the compilation of the Vedas, as well as the composition of 
the Mahdpuranas and other foundational religious texts. According to the 
Sumadhvavijaya, Vyasa is Madhva’s guru and Vyasa is the avatar of Visnu. 
These claims are crucial for establishing Madhva’s preeminent hermeneuti- 
cal authority. Understanding the centrality of the Vyasa—Madhva relationship 
enables us, according to Sheridan, to recognize Madhva not as a philosopher 
burdened with mythic accretions, but as a theological interpreter and com- 
mentator whose mind—according to the tradition’s self-understanding—is 
informed directly by the mind of God. 

In the final consideration of the Vedantic context, Jeffrey Timm (chap- 
ter 8) examines Vallabha’s view of scripture. Vallabha, the fifteenth-century 
founder of an influential form of devotional Vedanta in North India, engaged 
in sophisticated arguments about the nature of scripture while maintaining 
the absolute primacy of scriptural revelation over all other means to knowl- 
edge. His hermeneutic melds together a fundamentalism that serves to ex- 
clude views that conflict with his designated canon, with a contextualism 
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that affirms God as the author of all teachings. The apparent contradiction 
between the fundamentalist and contextualist approaches is resolved through 
a consideration of the ontological foundation of his theology, which ex- 
plores the ‘‘logic’’ of his hermeneutic of scriptural realism. 

Bringing the first part of this volume to a close is Madhu Wangu’s 
consideration (chapter 9) of the social and political forces shaping the emer- 
gence of a new text tradition in Jammu-Kashmir during the nineteenth 
century. Dogri Rajputs, the rulers of Jammu for centuries, extended their 
control over Kashmir in the mid-nineteenth century, bringing political and 
social stability to a previously tempestuous region. The political integration 
of two states that were religiously, ethnically, and geographically distinct 
was facilitated by the emergence of new text traditions that reflected a de- 
liberate infusion of the Dogri Rama cult into the pantheon of Kashmiri 
Tantric Saiva deities. Illustrating the way scriptural text traditions emerge 
and evolve in response to unique patterns of political and social circum- 
stances, Wangu describes and analyzes the Sri Sri Mahdarajni Pradhurbhava 
written to extol the splendor of the Kashmiri goddess Khir Bhavani, to es- 
tablish Khir Bhavani’s association with Rama, and to influence the political 
and religious loyalties of the Dogri rulers’ Saivite subjects. 

Shifting the focus to the non-Hindu South Asian religions, the second 
part of this volume includes five chapters considering traditional hermeneu- 
tics in Jain, Buddhist, Islamic, and Sikh traditions. John Cort’s examination 
(chapter 10) of Jain scripture in a performative context begins by developing 
a distinction between two notions of canon, which he calls *‘Canon-near’’ 
and ‘‘Canon-far,’’ interpretive categories distinguishing the locus of pri- 
macy and authority in a given scripture. By presenting three instances of 
contemporary Jain understandings of their own scripture—recitation of the 
Kalpa Sitra, ‘‘scripture worship,’’ and the relative-authority of religious 
texts—Cort exposes the nineteenth-century error of first-generation Western 
scholars of Jainism who assumed the preeminence of Biblical-style canon 
(Canon-far) and seized on a single fixed Jain canon in the form of the forty- 
five Agamas. Instead, Cort reveals the existence of multiple, contextual in- 
terpretations of scripture and canon in the contemporary Jain understanding. 

Frank Hoffman’s contribution (chapter 11) to this volume considers the 
implications of recognizing the importance of the oral ‘“‘text’’ in the Pali 
Buddhist tradition. Deviating somewhat from the program of presenting a 
moment of traditional hermeneutics, Hoffman reviews some of the latest 
scholarship on orality in general and on Buddhist hermeneutics in particu- 
lar. As a philosopher, he is keen to maintain the centrality of a contempo- 
rary philosophical engagement with Buddhism, yet his analysis of the 
written text as only one sort of text breaks down a pervasive and misleading 
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dichotomy between elite (textual) traditions and popular (oral) traditions op- 
erating in much contemporary Western scholarship. 

The second Buddhist contribution is José Cabez6n’s study (chapter 12) 
of Vasubandhu’s text, the Vydkhydyukti, a self-conscious effort to justify the 
authenticity of early Mahayana Sitras. When these Sutras first appeared, 
they were not accepted by many in the Buddhist community; hence, com- 
mentators like Vasubandhu developed various hermeneutical strategies in an 
effort to authenticate these scriptures. In mapping out the various forms 
that these arguments for authenticity took, Cabezén reveals Vasubandhu’s 
concept of scripture, canon, and authenticity. This Mahayana program of 
defending scripture against outside criticism is rooted in a rejection of the 
opponent’s historical and philological criteria in the determination of canoni- 
city. In place of such criteria Vasubandhu asserts a philosophical principle, 
‘taccordance with reality,’’ arguing for an broader intercanonical definition 
of the Buddha’s word that allows for the authenticity of Mahayana Sutras. 

Nikky Singh’s contribution on Sikh hermeneutics (chapter 13) exam- 
ines the poetry of Bhai Vir Singh, the nineteenth-century interpreter of the 
Gurii Granth. In this chapter Bhai Vir Singh’s poetic exegesis of Sikhism’s 
most important scripture is examined in the context of the intellectual and 
cultural ferment of the day. 

Finally shifting to the context of Islam in South Asia, Carl Ernst (chap- 
ter 14) considers the emergence of a new literary form within the Chishti 
Sufi community in the fourteenth century. This new genre, called malfuzat, 
was the recording of the oral teachings of the Sufi master. Ernst’s detailed 
description offers insight into the process of a developing text tradition that 
begins with poet Amir Hasan Sijzi Dihlawi’s Morals of the Heart, an ac- 
count of the oral teachings of his master. The immediate popularity of this 
work as an exposition of Sufi teachings led to a number of imitative efforts, 
and eventually to the establishment of a malfiizat genre and rivalries among 
texts for canonical status in the community. In his analysis, Ernst takes up 
the question of the ‘‘inauthentic’’ malfiazat, texts shown to be fabrications 
on the basis of Western textual criticism, but that have been generally ac- 
cepted by the Chishti community as authentic. 


By now the perceptive reader will have recognized that this volume, or the 
approach of traditional hermeneutics itself for that matter, is not about to 
neatly synthesize such diversity to provide ‘‘useful’’ definitions of scrip- 
ture, sacred text, canon, orality, and so on. Each contributor to this volume 
provides a window onto how texts are used and understood in the context of 
a single South Asian religious community. Unlike the blind men in the par- 
able about the elephant, even after sharing our individual discoveries we 
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may be no closer to answering, once and for all, the question, “‘What is 
scripture really?’’ For this is the wrong question to ask. According to the 
insight of the traditional hermeneutical approach, any conclusion of this or- 
der is more or less problematic, at worst asserting a false essentialism and 
at best suggesting a typology of universal characteristics that, when mis- 
used, becomes a procrustean bed. 

Better at this point, at least, take seriously the advice of Wittgenstein 
that we stop, look, and see. And instead of assuming that there must be 
something common, we see a whole series of intricate relationships, com- 
plex interconnections, similarities of detail and approach between diverse 
traditions, disparate avenues taken by traditions claiming the same founda- 
tional texts, a continuous overlapping and crisscrossing of shared features 
along with simultaneous discontinuities. This, of course, does not mean 
that we are limited to nothing more than descriptive analysis, unable to 
make judgments or come to theoretical conclusions, but it does mean that 
as we look toward the Other, in our effort to understand, our conclusions 
must be provisional, our methodological approaches tentative. Anything 
less is a return to the often unselfconscious exegetical imperialism that has 
at times marred Western scholarship on South Asian religious traditions. 

This book attempts to embody a sensitivity to the Other, giving voice 
to the Other through representative, in-depth analysis of hermeneutical mo- 
ments from India’s major religious traditions. Such a program depends on a 
shared belief that much more significant hermeneutical insights may emerge 
from the traditions themselves than from an appeal to some unifying, extra- 
traditional, theoretical construct. For this reason the volume repudiates ex- 
egetical imperialism and its implicit judgment that traditional exegetes are 
capable of little more than naive, superficial, or formulaic encounters with 
their own text traditions. Quite the contrary is the case, as the following 
chapters will show. Traditional thinkers encountered scripture in a sophisti- 
cated process of understanding their inherited text tradition, grappling with 
issues of canon and creativity, concerns with text and meaning, issues fa- 
miliar to students of contemporary Western hermeneutics. 

Finally a note on method. Approaching the sacred texts of South Asian 
religions with a sensitivity to traditional hermeneutics is, by necessity, poly- 
methodic. This methodological diversity mirrors the complexity of sacred 
texts, a category that is fantastically fluid. In each essay the respective au- 
thor’s empathy for the traditional understanding of the text acts as a tether 
allowing freedom to consider the historical, theological, exegetical, and socio- 
political vistas of South Asia’s diverse religious landscape without arroga- 
tion of all interpretive authority. Connecting sacred texts with the panorama 
of religious projects supports Levering’s claim that any generalization about 
scripture—when it is defined as a fixed body of written material carrying 
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normative, prescriptive status for a given religious community—is woefully 
inadequate. This study of traditional hermeneutics in South Asia reveals a 
formulation and interpretation of text traditions driven by the entire spec- 
trum of human concerns: soteriological, theological, philosophical, socio- 
political, liturgical, ethical, legal, ontological, epistemological, aesthetic, and 
nearly every combination thereof. 


In a volume of this sort—a collaboration in which a variety of languages 
play such a central role—the question of consistency poses some difficult 
choices. In some matters I have chosen to exercise an editor’s prerogative, 
making changes contributing to uniformity and consistency. In no instance 
did I make such changes at the expense of the authors’ meaning, I hope. 

To the degree possible I have tried to maintain consistency in the use of 
italics. This is difficult in the case of the ‘‘holy book,”’ which is typically 
not graced with italics according to current style sheets. Transposing this 
rule of thumb to the diversity of text traditions and the various valorizations 
and hierarchies of scripture did not make much sense. In fact, indiscrimi- 
nately applying such a rule of style may even reflect the sort of false es- 
sentialism that this volume is keen to avoid. For the most part I have simply 
followed the individual author’s preferences when it seemed appropriate to 
override my decision to italicize the titles of all texts. For example, in Car- 
penter’s chapter we see Veda, not Veda. This should in no way be taken to 
imply that the Veda is a sacred text equivalent to the Bible, while the 
Bhagavad Gita, because it is italicized, is not. Another issue concerns the 
pluralization of foreign terms (for example, dharmas, dcaryas, and so 
forth). Although technically incorrect, this manner of pluralization seems 
preferable to any alternative. Finally, the question of transliteration and di- 
acritical marks looms large in a volume of this sort. Here the guideline 
suggested to authors was this: When in doubt, provide the transliteration 
and diacritical marks according to the appropriate convention. Since there is 
no common guide applicable to the diversity of languages employed herein, 
I left all matters of transliteration up to the individual authors, who are the 
experts in their respective language areas. The possible inconsistencies be- 
tween chapters that might result from such an approach seemed preferable 
to any sort of editorial control I could imagine. 


This book is a collaborative effort that has taken shape over two years 
through panel presentations at the annual meetings of the Association of 
Asian Studies (1988) and the American Academy of Religion (1988 and 
1989), and during a 1988 Harvard NEH Summer Institute, ‘“Teaching Com- 
parative Religion.’’ Many individuals have contributed in different ways, 
too many to properly acknowledge individually. My job as editor was 
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greatly facilitated by the intelligence and cheerful diligence of each contrib- 
utor, Two authors require special recognition: José Cabezon, who helped me 
to formulate the first AAS panel that led to the conception of this book, 
and Patricia Mumme, who graciously invited me to join a 1988 AAR panel, 
‘‘Text and Commentary,”’ she had organized. Four of the five papers pre- 
sented at that latter panel find their latest incarnations in this volume. 

Editing a volume of this sort for the first time was a learning experi- 
ence. Miriam Levering’s advice saved me from some early false steps. John 
Carman was one of the very first people I spoke to about my idea to for- 
mulate this book; his words of encouragement along the way did more to 
carry things forward than he probably imagines. And a special recognition 
is due Harold Coward, whose contribution to this volume in the form of 
encouragement and intelligent criticism was invaluable. 

Thanks to Francis Kollett and his staff at the Wheaton College Aca- 
demic Computing Center, the burden of working with a plurality of com- 
puter disks was greatly reduced. Typing was provided with accuracy and 
alacrity by faculty secretary Kathleen Francis; student assistants Elizabeth 
McGown and Terry Driscoll aided in proofreading. 

Finally, I would be remiss if I did not recognize the support of my 
family, who put up with my absence from home on many days when I 
should have been away from my desk. Without their love and understand- 
ing, this volume would not have taken shape. 
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BHARTRHARI AND THE VEDA 


David Carpenter 


Introduction 


The subject of the present volume of essays is hermeneutics, or more pre- 
cisely hermeneutics as it has been practiced by scholars belonging to the re- 
ligious traditions of South Asia. This chapter will consider the thought of the 
Indian grammarian, and philosopher of language, Bhartrhari (fifth century 
C.E.), who may be taken as a representative of the Brahmanical religious 
tradition that traced its origins back to the Vedas, the ‘‘sacred scriptures”’ 
of ancient India.' It might seem reasonable, therefore, to present what fol- 
lows as a study of Bhartrhari’s hermeneutics as it applied to the canonical 
scriptures of ancient India. But is such an approach valid? Is it safe to as- 
sume that as a leading intellectual of his day, and as a representative of a 
normative religious tradition, Bhartrhari in fact engaged in ‘‘hermeneutics”’ 
as we understand the term? Are we to assume that he applied his herme- 
neutics to a textual corpus that he considered to be ‘‘canonical’’? Did 
Bhartrhari in fact correspond to the traditional Western scriptural scholar 
who sought to plumb the depths of the Heilige Schrift? 

These are important and potentially fruitful questions. They are partic- 
ularly appropriate questions at the beginning of a volume that examines the 
hermeneutical categories of religious traditions of South Asia. Although 
one may find among these traditions examples of textual exegesis that seem 
familiar by Western standards, it is perhaps good to begin with a word of 
caution: it is not at all apparent that the canons of interpretation are every- 
where the same. It is indeed possible that the conceptual baggage that 
Western scholars bring to the study of those whom they take to be their 
counterparts in South Asia includes unexamined assumptions about the na- 
ture of the hermeneutical task that should themselves become the subject 
of critical scrutiny. Bhartrhari’s ‘‘interpretation’’ of the Veda provides an 
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interesting case in point. Although he was capable of commenting on the 
texts of his own grammatical tradition in ways that seem familiar to us, his 
approach to the Veda consistently frustrates our expectations and calls some 
of our most basic categories into question. Precisely because of the funda- 
mental questions that it raises, an examination of Bhartrhari’s understand- 
ing of the Veda provides a useful point of departure for the critical essays 
that are to follow. 

Perhaps we should begin by recalling what is usually implied in our 
concept of hermeneutics, when applied in a religious context. In such a 
context, hermeneutics has traditionally referred to the interpretation of sa- 
cred scriptures—the canonical texts of religious communities—with the in- 
tent of bringing to light their contemporary significance for that community. 
Furthermore, this contemporary significance is usually sought at the level 
of textual meaning: it is the ‘‘ideality of the text,’’ its relative independence 
from the conditions of its composition, that makes the hermeneutical task 
both possible and necessary.” How are the meanings preserved in the scrip- 
tural texts, originally intended for an audience in the past, to be made to 
speak to the concerns of the present? How is the historical distance that 
separates these texts from their original context to be bridged? This idea of 
the mediation of historical distance and the contemporary reappropriation 
of the message or ‘‘gospel’’ of a canonical text is central to our understand- 
ing of the hermeneutical project. We would do well, however, to exercise 
caution when attempting to apply it to a different culture. In particular, I 
believe that we must be careful in our use of such key categories as “‘text,”’ 
‘‘canon,’’ and ‘‘scripture,’’ not to mention the idea of hermeneutics itself. 

I do not intend to address the question the appropriateness of the cate- 
gory of ‘‘scripture’’ when applied to Veda. This is a problem that has re- 
ceived a considerable amount of attention already.* Here I would like to 
focus on the two closely related concepts of “‘text’’ and “‘canon,’’ both of 
which I believe are presupposed by the notion of “‘scripture.’’ Does 
Bhartrhari understand the Veda as in some sense a ‘‘canonical text’’? And 
if he does, in what does this canonicity and textuality consist, and how does 
it affect his understanding of the task of interpretation? 


I. The Veda as a ‘‘Text’’ 


The first step in examining Bhartrhari’s understanding of the Veda as a 
“‘text’” is to establish clearly what is meant by the term text. Two different 
senses seem possible, one rather general and the other more specific. Most 
simply, a text is a discourse that has been given written form, and in this 
sense even a composition that was in origin oral, such as a hymn from the 
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Rg Veda, may become a text. But the philosopher Paul Ricoeur, who has 
made a major contribution to our understanding of the interpretation of 
texts and who may serve as our guide here, has argued that while a text 
may be viewed simply as discourse fixed in writing, in the strict sense it is 
actually something more than this. Strictly speaking, a text is not a mere 
written transcription of a prior oral discourse. Writing rather stands at the 
origin of the text. It ‘‘intercepts’’ the very intention to speak at its origin, 
and consequently the written text is the direct ‘‘inscription’’ of this inten- 
tion. ‘‘The emancipation of writing,’’ Ricoeur says, ‘‘which places the lat- 
ter at the site of speech, is the birth of the text’’ (1981, 147). Ricoeur goes 
on to say that the emancipation of the text from the site of speech ‘entails 
a veritable upheaval in the relations between language and the world”’ (p. 
147). In particular, the referential function of discourse is transformed. Un- 
like living speech, which draws its meaning from its immediate context, 
from its reference to the present situation, written discourse is set free from 
any specific context. The referential function of the discourse is thus sus- 
pended ‘‘outside’’ the world of the actual, and it is this suspension of ref- 
erence that makes interpretation of the text both possible and necessary (p. 
148). I believe that it is the text in this second, more specific, sense of the 
word that is presupposed in most discussions of hermeneutics.* 

Now, precisely the concept of a text in this second, specific sense is 
absent from Bhartrhari’s understanding of the Veda. This has important im- 
plications for any discussion of Bhartrhari’s “‘hermeneutics,”’ at least as 
applied to the Veda. For if Bhartrhari did not view the Veda as a text in the 
sense normally presupposed in such discussions, then it seems unlikely that 
he would have felt the need to ‘‘interpret’’ it in the same way that Karl 
Barth, for instance, felt the need to interpret St. Paul’s letter to the Ro- 
mans. How then did Bhartrhari view the interpretation of the Veda? If for 
him the Veda is not a text in this sense, then what is it? Fortunately, 
Bhartrhari addresses this question directly. 

In the Brahmakdnda, or ‘‘Book on Brahman,”’ that makes up the first 
part of his major work, the Vakyapadiya (VP), or ‘*Treatise on Sentences 
and Words,’’ Bhartrhari describes the Veda as the ‘imitative resemblance”’ 
(anukara) of brahman, the absolute reality.” He describes this absolute re- 
ality in turn as Sabdatattva, the ‘‘word-principle.’’® The Veda is understood 
to be a manifestation of the ultimate Word (Sabda) that underlies phenom- 
enal existence. It is important to note, however, that here Sabda refers to 
sound or speech, rather than to the Greek Jogos. For Bhartrhari the Veda is 
first and foremost a cosmic reality, the sonic manifestation of the ultimate 
ground of reality within the world of time and space. This phenomenal 
manifestation takes the form of powerful speech, the mantras and ritual 
injunctions employed in the Vedic sacrificial rites. The purpose of this 
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Vedic speech is to enjoin actions and to bring about transformations in the 
ontological status of those who employ it properly in the right ritual con- 
text. Consequently, for Bhartrhari, as for many of his co-religionists, the 
Veda is more important for what it is and what it does than for what it 
‘‘means.’’ It is first and foremost a reality of sacred power. Vedic speech is 
thus not primarily referential.’ It does not express an individual author’s 
intentionality, but rather makes manifest the objective structures (known 
collectively as dharma) through which the world of time and space is re- 
lated back to its ultimate ground. It does this not by describing these struc- 
tures, but by bringing them into existence through the injunctive power 
intrinsic to the sacred speech. In the redaction of this sacred speech in writ- 
ten form, there is thus no question of ‘‘suspending’’ or ‘‘interrupting’’ its 
referential function, as described by Ricoeur. Such redaction is not an act of 
authorship, but merely one of systematization and preservation. To interpret 
the Veda is accordingly not to discover its meaning. It is rather to show how 
the different injunctions contained in the text enjoin a consistent set of rites. 

It was of course the school of Mimarnsa that set for itself the task of 
interpreting the Veda in this sense. Mimamsa viewed the Veda primarily 
as a collection of ritual injunctions. These injunctions derived their unity 
from the rites they enjoined. Mimarnsa’s exegetical principles were geared 
to providing for an unambiguous and consistent application of the Vedic 
injunctions as the authoritative norm for the Vedic sacrifical cult. As a 
grammarian, Bhartrhari agreed with much of the Mimamsa method of in- 
terpretation. References to the technical terms of Mimamsa exegesis are 
fairly numerous in his work.® Perhaps the clearest indication of Bhartrhari’s 
sympathy for the Mimarmsa position (as well as his move beyond it) comes 
in his discussion of an attempt to interpret the true ‘‘meaning’’ of the Veda 
in a sense that is somewhat similar to the Western notion of interpreting a 
text. I have in mind here the interpretation of the Veda offered by Advaita 
Vedanta, which claimed to find in the Vedic texts, specifically the Upani- 
sads, a clear doctrine concerning the nature of ultimate reality. Bhartrhari’s 
attitude toward such attempts to interpret the ‘‘meaning’’ of the Veda is 
revealing. His position becomes clear in a brief passage that comes near the 
beginning of the Brahmakdanda: 


The doctrines of the monists and the dualists, which have been 
variously received, are based upon those of;[the Veda’s] passages 
which have the form of [merely] commendatory remarks [intended 
to encourage one in the performance of one’s duty]; [these doc- 
trines] are born of [their authors’] own opinions. The true purity is 
also expressed there, the truth contained in [only] one word; con- 
nected with the syllable Om, it is compatible with all doctrines.” 
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In the first of these two verses, Bhartrhari uses the term arthavdda, 
which I have translated as ‘‘commendatory remarks.’’ This term derives 
from the ritualist milieu and refers to those noninjunctive descriptive or 
‘‘referential’’ statements in the Vedic texts that have no direct ritual signif- 
icance: they do not enjoin ritual activity. In the Mimamsa school they are 
explained as significant only inasmuch as they encourage one in the perfor- 
mance of the ritual. They thus have a practical significance, even if a de- 
rived one. While not strictly speaking ‘‘meaningless,’’ they do not provide 
any information about a permanent reality such as brahman. '0 In the verse 
just quoted Bhartrhari clearly shows his affinity with the Mimamsa posi- 
tion. Many doctrines (pravdda) have been elaborated on the basis of these 
arthavadas, whether by monists or by dualists. All such conflicting doc- 
trines have, according to Bhartrhari, been born of the mental constructions 
or imaginings (vikalpas) of their authors. Their claim to refer to ultimate 
reality is unfounded. In contrast to such doctrinal positions, but also in con- 
trast to the strictly ritualist interpretation of the Mimarsa, Bhartrhari finds 
the heart of Vedic revelation, the ‘‘true purity,’ to be that knowledge 
(vidya) that is connected with pranava, namely the sacred syllable Om, an 
important symbol of the Veda as sacred speech. In contrast to mutually 
exclusive doctrinal positions, this knowledge is sarvavadavirodhind, \iter- 
ally, ‘‘not opposing any doctrine.’’ As Bhartrhari elsewhere makes abun- 
dantly clear, this knowledge is the knowledge of the word-principle itself, 
which, in the expressed form of the divine speech of the Veda, as brah- 
man’s anukara, is subject matter of Bhartrhari’s chosen discipline, the 
vedanga or auxiliary Vedic science of vyakarana, grammar. Thus if there is 
a ‘‘message’’ contained in the language of the Veda that must be inter- 
preted, it lies not in the overt meaning of its propositions or its narratives. 
Rather it lies in what the language enjoins, as ritual actions, and most im- 
portantly from Bhartrhari’s point of view, in the language itself, as the 
‘‘imitation’’ of brahman. 

It is the Vedic language itself that most interests Bhartrhari as a gram- 
marian. I would argue that, for Bhartrhari, in an important sense, to inter- 
pret the Veda is to understand that its language, precisely as language, is 
the self-manifestation of the word-principle. This understanding is gained 
not by attending to what language says, to its content, but to what it is, to 
its form, precisely as language. This can be made clear by a brief exami- 
nation of some of the central ideas of his grammatical thought. 

Bhartrhari teaches that the sole genuine unit of language is the sen- 
tence, not the word. People do not utter words, they utter sentences. And 
they utter these not because they wish to refer to things, but because they 
wish to do things. Language is intended to mediate action, and this means 
that the heart of language is the sentence centered on the verb. Nouns and 
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the objects they name are merely accessories of the action expressed by 
the verb. 

This emphasis on the dynamic ‘‘verbal’’ character of language means 
that his understanding of the nature of language is most apparent in his 
analysis of the sentence rather than in his analysis of individual words. In 
fact, Bhartrhari analyzes the sentence into a dynamic relational structure 
composed of what he calls kdrakas, literally, ‘‘doers.’’ These kdrakas cor- 
respond, at the level of language, to Bhartrhari’s more general ontology of 
the Saktis, the ‘‘powers’’ or ‘‘capacities’’ of brahman that underlie the mani- 
fest universe, according to which the world is a dynamic matrix of potencies 
that are continually being actualized in action. It is only through the medi- 
ation of language at the level of the sentence that the world’s dynamic po- 
tential becomes actual, since only the sentence transcends the level of static, 
named ‘‘substances’’ in order to present them as sddhanas, *‘means’’ for 
the accomplishment of action.'' In the light of Bhartrhari’s ontology, ac- 
cording to which it is precisely the act—the actualization of the Sakti of 
brahman—that is ultimately real, we may say that language, through its 
dynamic kdraka structure, discloses a truth about the world inaccessible to 
the naive immediacy of sense perception, focused on separate entities, and 
to the inferential reasoning based upon such perception, what Bhartrhari 
called “‘dry reasoning’’ (Suskas tarkah).'* 

Bhartrhari develops his theory of the kadrakas at some length in the 
Sdadhanasamuddesga, or ‘‘Discussion of Means,’’ located in the third book 
of the VP. There he explains that the entire world, as it is presented by 
language, is divided up into that which is sddhya, or to be accomplished, 
and that which is sadhana, or the means for accomplishing something. 
Whatever language presents as being sddhya is an action (kriya). Every- 
thing else is subordinated to this action as a sddhana or means for its actu- 
alization. In the sentence, what is sddhya, namely the action to be 
performed, is expressed by the verb, while the various sadhanas required 
for the action are expressed by nouns. Verbs and nouns are never found in 
an isolated state, however, as mere ‘‘words.’’ Such words are only abstrac- 
tions. In fact, verbs and nouns are always found in an inflected state, al- 
ways provided with a suffix or declensional ending (a pratydaya or vibhakti) 
that integrates them into the single relational whole of the sentence. Only 
the whole is real, since only in the relational whole are the potentials of the 
verbal and nominal stems actualized in a single unit capable of expressing 
an action. 

The conjugational and declensional endings are thus the key morpholo- 
gical features that display the intrinsic relational structure of the language. 
This relational structure itself, which is expressed by but not identical with 
these morphological features, is represented by the system of the kdrakas, 
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of which there are six: kartr (agent),'° karma (object), karana (instrument), 
sampradana (recipient), apadana (origin, point of departure), and adhika- 
rana (locus). These relations may be expressed in many different ways at 
the morphological level, but however expressed, they provide the funda- 
mental structure of the sentence. The sentence with this kdraka structure in 
turn provides for the ordered expression of the myriad Saktis that compose 
our world in the form of discrete actions. Although the saktis seem innu- 
merable, they can be subsumed under the structure of the six kdrakas, 
which Bhartrhari actually refers to as six Saktis (VP 3.7.35), and these six, 
in turn, ultimately express only the one Sakti, the dynamism of the word- 
principle as ontological ground of the phenomenal world. 

It is interesting, indeed crucial, to note that Bhartrhari’s understanding 
of the sentence as a structure of kdraka relations stands in marked contrast 
to classical Western views. Beginning with Aristotle’s De Interpretatione, 
Western thinkers have been prone to accept a subject-predicate analysis of 
the sentence or proposition, along with the table of substance-related cate- 
gories associated with it. Sentences or propositions are intended primarily 
to connect subjects with predicates. Like texts, language is viewed as pri- 
marily descriptive or referential. The comparison with Bhartrhari is illumi- 
nating. The sentence is not interpreted as a subject-object proposition, and 
it is not associated with a table of categories focused on substance. To the 
contrary, Bhartrhari’s table of categories is the system of the kdrakas, the 
set of ideal relations that together characterize action rather than substance. 
The sentence is focused on the mediation of action, not on predication. 

The ordered relations that are made known by specifically Vedic sen- 
tences are known collectively as dharma, and it is the chief function of 
the Veda to reveal them. What is most interesting about Bhartrhari’s view 
of the Veda is that Vedic speech, as a type of formally correct activity, 1s 
itself a form of dharma, because as a form of activity it too makes manifest 
the dynamic, ontological structure of the world, the self-manifestation of 
the word-principle. And to use this language properly, to speak correctly, 
is to perform dharma just as surely as if one were to perform a Vedic sac- 
rifice. This dharmic character inheres in the structure of the language it- 
self, and not merely in the injunctions and arthavaddas that are expressed in 
that language. 

Given this understanding of Vedic language as effectively a form of 
action, it is fairly clear that Bhartrhari did not view the Veda as a text in 
the specific sense specified by Ricoeur. Nor is the Mimarnsa understanding 
of the Veda as a collection of ritual injunctions sufficient for Bhartrhari. 
Rather for him, the Veda is first and foremost the ‘‘perfected’’ (samskrta) 
speech acts that are the temporal manifestation of the word-principle it- 
self. But this leads to the question: Exactly which speech acts count as 
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Vedic? In other words, did Bhartrhari recognize a ‘‘canonical’’ collection 
of such utterances? 


II. Veda as Canon 


What does this understanding of the Veda as a form of action, as a 
form of dharma, imply for an understanding of the Veda as canon? Again, 
we must begin with a brief consideration of what we mean by the word 
canon. The word itself derives from the Greek word for measuring rod and 
thus at its most basic refers to some kind of measure, a rule or standard, 
and by extension, to that which conforms to this standard. Thus the stan- 
dard involved here could be understood as a criterion for the selection of 
texts as canonical, or, as routinely happens, the measured—the selected 
texts—could themselves become the measure, the canon, as referring to a 
delimited corpus of texts in its capacity as an authoritative or normative 
guide for a community. In either case a canon is understood as a standard 
of measure, whether what is measured is a collection of texts or the beliefs 
and practices of a community. 

In order to understand how the notion of canon applies in Bhartrhari’s 
case, I believe that it is important to stay close to the original idea of canon 
as norm or standard. For clearly the Veda does function as such a standard: 
it defines dharma, the correct and religiously meritorious action. But diffi- 
culties develop when one attempts to extend this notion of a canonical stan- 
dard to the Veda as text, in parallel with what happens in the West. 

In principle, the fact that the Veda is not a text in the specific sense 
discussed above need not rule out the possibility of a Vedic canon defined 
as a list of texts, if ‘‘text’’ here refers simply to a written document. But 
even in this more general sense it is difficult to speak of the Veda as a 
canonical text, for even when the Veda finally came to be written down 
(and this may have happened quite early), there was no definitive redaction 
of “‘the’’ Veda, but rather a host of Vedas deriving from different family 
and ritual traditions. What was ‘‘canonical’’ in this process were the actions 
that the texts enjoined, not the texts themselves. The ‘‘canon’’ was in a real 
sense more social than textual. It was also closely connected with ritual. 
The earliest organization of these texts into the three samhitas, or ‘‘collec- 
tions,’’ reflected the structure of the Vedic ritual, and it was the redactors 
of the most ritually oriented of these collections, the Yajur Samhita, who 
eventually produced a relatively coherent Veda, in the sense of a well- 
ordered series of texts that were intended to form a systematic whole.'* But 
even in the case of the Yajur Veda we do not have ‘‘the’’ canonical Veda, 
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but only one Veda among several, not to mention the fact that there are mul- 
tiple recensions of the Yajur Veda itself. Thus, although there were individ- 
ual collections of Vedic texts that functioned authoritatively within specific 
groups, there has never been a single Veda, in the concrete, textual sense, 
that functioned in this way for all those who recognize the Veda’s authority. 

Traditional attempts to delimit the Veda in the textual sense have in fact 
tended to be quite formal. Within the school of Mimamsa, the Veda was 
defined as consisting of mantras and brahmanas, referring to the two major 
genres present within the different Vedic collections. Veda was also equated 
with Sruti, literally ‘‘hearing’’ and referring to what has been heard, that is, 
revealed, and contrasted with smrti, literally ‘‘memory,”’ referring to tradi- 
tional texts of lesser authority. Such criteria provide a standard for limita- 
tion on a formal level but hardly provide for the definition of a canon in the 
more usual, material sense of a specific body of texts. The Vedic canon in 
this strictly material and textual sense remained quite fluid, a fact that has 
been frequently noted.'° 

This lack of firm textuality meant that canonicity in regard to the Veda 
had an irreducible practical and social component. The Veda was not a text 
that was intended to have an existence independent of the community that 
employed it. Originally something was part of the canonical Veda simply 
because the right people—the members of respected Brahmanical fami- 
lies—had recognized and used it as such. And the fact that the Veda never 
attained a single definitive form as a closed textual corpus made it easier 
for it to become, in a later age, a largely symbolic source for the legitima- 
tion of current practice among the Sistas, the learned Brahmans who were 
the chief religious authorities in Brahmanical society. 

This becomes quite clear in Bhartrhari, who nowhere discusses the 
Veda as a specific set of texts, nor discusses the extent of these texts, yet 
makes explicit appeal to the normativity of the Veda as regards current lin- 
guistic practice. For Bhartrhari, the canonicity of the Veda lies primarily in 
the fact that it is the ultimate source for the norms of correct, or 
‘‘dharmic,’”’ speech. It is the ideal standard of dharma that is presupposed 
by current usage. In the sixth verse of the Brahmakanda Bhartrhari ad- 
dresses this question of the normativity of the Veda, which he locates at the 
level of its language: ‘‘There are many paths to [the Veda’s] divisions; [yet] 
it is the accessory in one rite. The fixity of the powers of its utterances is 
seen in its branches.’”’'© Here he recognizes the many distinct redactions of 
the Veda but insists on its ritual unity. All Vedic utterances serve to define 
a common action: the performance of the sacrifice (or, more generally, the 
performance of dharma). Most importantly, all Vedic utterances are said to 
be possessed of yatasaktitvam, literally the character of having a fixed or 
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restricted power (Sakti). This restriction is found in the individual branches 
of the Veda, that is, within the individual ritual schools. The actual “‘text’’ 
of the Veda may differ from branch to branch, but within any given branch 
the Vedic utterances have a fixed form. The Veda, through the ritual restric- 
tions, or niyamas, that it places on speech, is the normative or canonical 
source of dharma. 

We have already discussed the importance of the Veda as a source of 
dharma. For Bhartrhari, the Vedic ‘‘auxiliary science’ (vedanga) of gram- 
mar that he practiced was intended to preserve the dharma in the form of 
correct speech. This association of the Vedic niyamas with the niyamas 
taught by the grammarians goes back at least as far as the grammarian 
Katyayana, who mentions the parallel: 


In the use of words that are applied to their objects on the basis of 
the world (i.e., in the ordinary use of language), restrictions [are 
introduced] by the science [of grammar] for the sake of dharma, as 
is done both in ordinary language and in the language of Vedic 
revelation.'” (Keilhorn, 1.8.3) 


The Veda, and by extension the auxiliary science of grammar and the var- 
ious treatises on dharma that depended on it, serves to establish correct 
and meritorious linguistic usage, and in this sense serves aS a norm or 
canon. Bhartrhari refers to this explicitly, making it clear that the norma- 
tive or restrictive principle (niyama) here concerns proper action rather 
than meaning: 


The correct forms of words, which are means for attaining merit 
(dharma), are established by the learned on the basis of tradition. 
Incorrect words, although no different from correct words in their 
capacity to convey meaning, are of an opposite character [as re- 
gards merit].'® 


Correct words, ‘‘dharmic’’ words, are made known through the restric- 
tions, or niyamas, that are in turn made known through Vedic revelation, 
Sruti. Or, as Bhartrhari says repeatedly, niyamartha punah Srutih, ‘explicit 
mention [of a specific form of speech, whether in the Veda or in grammat- 
ical Sdstra], is for the sake of establishing a restriction.’’!? For Bhartrhari 
canonicity resides in this notion of restriction, which serves as a criterion 
for correct or meritorious action (dharma), for “‘orthopraxis’’ rather than 
“‘orthodoxy.’’ Normativity lies in the Veda’s language per se, in the cor- 
rectness of its form more than in its content. It is the formal perfection of 
Vedic speech, and of the dharmic actions mediated by it, that constitutes 
the canonical standard represented by the Veda. The object of this standard 
remains action itself, whether the overt physical action of ritual sacrifice or 
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the action of correct speech modeled on the Vedic norms. It is not a stan- 
dard applied to texts qua texts. 

This highly formal and ‘‘pragmatic’’ notion of canonicity served Bhartr- 
hari and his co-religionists well. By his time, the time of the Guptas, the 
central content of the Veda, the elaborate srauta sacrificial system that was 
at its heart, had become largely irrelevant in the increasingly devotional 
spirit of the classical Hinduism. A ‘‘material’’ canon would have proved 
more a burden than a source of guidance. But as a formal ideal that could 
be realized in speech, even in the absence of the prescribed sacrifices, the 
Veda could—and did—continue to function as a kind of canon in the life of 
orthoprax Hindus. It was ‘‘interpreted’’ and ‘‘reinterpreted’’ through their 
continued efforts to lead a life of dharma, a life conformed to a Vedic ideal 
of formal perfection, a life of samskara. So central was this notion of the 
Veda as a norm for dharmic action, rather than as a specific corpus of 
texts, that the later Mimarnsaka thinker Kumarila would argue that if 
dharmic actions are described in the texts of the tradition (smrti) that are 
nowhere mentioned in the extant Vedic texts, then one must infer that Vedic 
texts ordaining such actions previously existed but have now been lost.”° 
Here the canonicity of the act reigns supreme over the canonicity of the text. 


III. Conclusion: Bhartrhari and Hermeneutics 


When it comes to hermeneutics as commonly understood among West- 
ern scholars, we could say that Bhartrhari in a sense stands Paul Ricoeur on 
his head. Whereas Ricoeur has argued that the textual model of interpreta- 
tion can be extended to cover meaningful action,*! Bhartrhari would argue 
quite the reverse, in the case of the Veda at least: the text must itself be 
understood on the model of action. It would be misleading, however, to 
generalize on the basis of what has been said in this chapter and conclude 
that Bhartrhari has nothing to teach us about hermeneutics. This is true for 
at least two reasons. First of all, it would require overlooking the fact that 
Bhartrhari did in fact write commentaries that were intended to clarify the 
meaning of texts written by individually known authors. In addition to a 
commentary on Patajfijali’s Mahabhasya, Bhartrhari also wrote a commen- 
tary, or vrtti, on his own Vakyapadiya. A study of either of these commen- 
taries would undoubtedly present us with a much more familiar picture, one 
more in keeping with our Western expectations. But the tact that these ex- 
pectations are frustrated in the case of the Veda is significant. It points to 
an aspect of the Brahmanical religious tradition that cannot be well under- 
stood through an uncritical use of our own text- and meaning-oriented 
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categories. For those who have preserved it over the centuries, the Veda is 
a source of sacred power more than a source of religious meaning. And it is 
a source of power that overflows the textual boundaries of specific Vedic 
texts to make itself felt wherever the divine speech is uttered. It is a reality 
to be appropriated through a long and tedious process of memorization and 
recitation. More than through reading and reflection, one appropriates the 
Veda through embodiment: one does not ‘‘understand’’ the Veda, one en- 
acts it; and ideally one becomes it. 

This leads to the second reason why we should be slow to speak of 
Bhartrhari’s ignorance of hermeneutics in regard to the Veda. We have to 
do here more with canonical actions than with canonical texts. To the extent 
that interpretation here deals with texts, these texts themselves are con- 
cerned primarily with the mediation of actions rather than meanings. But 
this need not imply that such texts are not the proper subjects of a herme- 
neutic. It may well be the case that Western theories of interpretation can 
be enriched by what at first appears to be their contradiction. Has not one 
of the leading lights of Western hermeneutical theory, Hans-Georg Gada- 
mer, asserted that all interpretation is application, and suggested that we 
may achieve some of our deepest insights into the nature of hermeneutics 
by studying the methods of legal interpretation, where the question of prac- 
tical application is paramount??? I suspect that Bhartrhari would agree. For 
him, text and canon are inseparable from the conditions of their practical 
employment; apart from this context they have no meaning (or no use!). 
The analogue in the West for much of what we find in the Brahmanical 
traditions of India may well be the interpretation of canon law rather than 
the interpretation of canonical scriptures. And beyond speaking of canonical 
law (that is, dharma and its extensions), it may prove helpful to speak of 
‘‘canonical persons’’ as well. Here, too, I believe there is a clear analogue 
in the West: the canonization of saints. In an important sense the Brahman- 
ical counterpart of the canonized saint is the Sista, the learned Brahman 
who has internalized, ‘‘become,’’ the Veda through committing it to mem- 
ory and acting in accord with its dharma. Those are the true ‘‘hermeneuts’’ 
of the Veda, who make it actual in their speech and their actions and 
thereby apply its norms to the changing demands of everyday life. Interpre- 
tation here is a practical affair that one accomplishes as much with one’s 
body as with one’s mind. I believe that such a view of the hermeneutical 
task merits our serious consideration. In an intellectual environment where 
it is not unusual to speak of an ‘‘absolute’’ text understood in isolation from 
the practical conditions of its production and transmission, perhaps there is 
something yet to be learned from someone like Bhartrhari, who insists on 
the practical import of living speech and its living embodiments. 
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1. To present Bhartrhari as such a representative figure is not without 
its problems. What I have referred to as the ‘‘Brahmanical religious tradi- 
tion’? was a complex of distinct and often competing traditions, holding 
divergent positions on the very questions to be examined here—namely the 
status of the Veda and the manner of its interpretation. Even though all 
agreed in attributing an authoritative status to the Veda, in practice this 
meant different things to different people. Nevertheless, Bhartrhari’s 
thought holds a special significance. As a grammarian he belonged to one 
of the most prestigious intellectual traditions of his day, developing directly 
out of the ancient Vedic tradition, and he seems to have had a conscious 
interest in preserving some of the most fundamental aspects of that tradition 
within the greatly altered conditions of post-Vedic, Gupta India. 


2. For a more detailed discussion of this understanding of the herme- 
neutical project, see Ricoeur 1973. 


3. The limitations of the notion of scripture when applied to the Vedic 
tradition have been noted frequently. See, for instance, Thomas Coburn, 
‘* ‘Scripture’ in India: Toward a Typology of the Word in Hindu Life,”’ 
Journal of the American Academy of Religion 52 (1984): 435-59, reprinted 
in Levering 1989 (pp. 102-28); and Graham 1987 (especially chapter 6, 
‘‘Scripture as Spoken Word: The Indian Paradigm’’). For a good discussion 
of some of the problems involved in placing too much emphasis on the 
orality of the Veda, see Goody 1987, chapter 4, ‘‘Oral Composition and 
Oral Transmission: The Case of Veda.”’ 


4. I do not wish to imply that there is a single, monolithic model of 
Western hermeneutics that is always and everywhere the same, and which 
could be opposed to an equally monolithic Eastern or Indian model. How- 
ever, I do believe that the view of textual interpretation presented here as 
““Western’’ has been dominant at least since the time of Schleiermacher. 


5. praptyupayo ‘nukaras ca tasya vedo. maharsibhih | eko ‘py aneka- 
vartmeva samamnatah prthak prthak |/ (Vakyapadiya [hereafter VP] 1.5). 


6. anddinidhanam brahma Sabdatattvam yad aksaram / (VP 1.1 a—b). 


7. Wade Wheelock has described the function of Vedic speech as **sit- 
uational’’ and contrasted this with the ‘‘informational”’ function of lan- 
guage. See his illuminating essay, ‘“‘The Problem of Ritual Language: From 
Information to Situation,’’ Journal of the American Academy of Religion 50 
(1982): 49-71. 
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8. See for instance the vrtti on VP 1.151-52 and the lengthy dis- 
cussion of Mimarhsa exegetical principles at VP 2.77-88. See also V. A. 
Ramaswami Sastri, ‘‘Bhartrhari as a Mimamsaka,’’ Bulletin of the Dec- 
can College Research Institute 14 (1952):1-15; and V. Swaminathan, 
‘‘Bhartrhari and Mimamsa,’’ Proceedings of the All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence (Bhubaneshwar, 1959):309-17. 


9. tasyarthavaddaripdani nisritah svavikalpajah / ekatvindm dvaitinam 
ca pravada bahudhagatah // satya visuddhis tatrokta vidyaivaikapadagama / 
yukta pranavaripena sarvavadavirodhina /|/ (VP 1.8—9). 


10. The Mimarmsa attitude is well summarized by John Taber, with 
specific reference to the Mimamsa position on mantras: ‘‘While the 
Mimarmsaka employs the thesis that all language is expressive to argue that 
mantras are meaningful, we should have no illusions about where he is go- 
ing with this argument. He is not hoping to restore the literal or symbolic 
significance of the Veda. Indeed, he is doing nearly the opposite, reducing 
the text to a series of mere references.’’ See his ‘“Are Mantras Speech Acts? 
The Mimamsa Point of View,’’ in Alper 1989 (p. 159). 


11. Language is capable of this feat because it does not exist in the 
mode of an object, but rather is endowed with a ‘‘secondary’’ or ‘‘meta- 
phorical’’ (aupacdarika) mode of being. See VP 3.3.39-51 for Bhartrhari’s 
discussion of this concept. ' 


12. Bhartrhari warns that this type of dry reasoning (Suskas tarkah) is 
destructive of tradition and ultimately groundless. See VP 1.153 vrtti: 
SabdaSaktiripaparigrhitas tu. sddharmyavaidharmyamatranusari sarvaga- 
mopaghatahetutvad anibandhanah Suskas tarka ity ucyate //. 


13. Note that here Bhartrhari refers to the agent of the sentence, rather 
than to the subject. 


14. For a more detailed examination of these developments, see Louis 
Renou, Les Ecoles Védiques et la Formation du Véda (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1947). 


15. See, for instance, the remarks of Gerhard Oberhammer, ‘‘Uber- 
lieferungsstruktur and Offenbarung: Aufriss einer, Reflexion des Phanomens 
im Hinduismus,”’ in Uberlieferungsstruktur und Offenbarung, by Gerhard 
Oberhammer and Hans Waldenfels (Vienna: Institut fiir Indologie der Uni- 
versitat Wien, 1980), 15—36. 


16. bhedanadm bahumargatvam karmany ekatra cangata / Sabdanadm 
yataSaktitvam tasya Sakhasu drsyate // (VP 1.6). 
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17. Quoted by Patafijali, in his Mahabhasya 1.8.3: lokato’ rthaprayukte 
Sabdaprayoge Sastrena dharmaniyamah / yatha laukikavaidikesii // See Keil- 


horn 1880-1885. 


18. sistbhya Ggamat siddhah saddhavo dharmasadhanam / arthapratya- 
yanabhede viparitas tv asddhavah // (VP 1.27). See also VP 3.3.30. 


19. VP 2.244. See also VP 3.1.89, 3.14.432, and 2.416. 


20. See Kumarila Bhatta, Tantravarttika, edited by Gangadhara Sastri, 
Benares: Benares Sanskrit Series, No. 5:75. 


21. See‘his article ‘‘The Model of the Text: Meaningful Action Con- 
sidered as a Text’’ in Ricoeur 1981. 


22. See Gadamer 1975, pp. 289-305, ‘‘The exemplary significance of 


legal hermeneutics.”’ 
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WHERE WorpS CAN SET FREE 


The Liberating Potency of Vedic Words in the 
Hermeneutics of Sankara 


Anantanand Rambachan 


Introduction 


The aim of this chapter is to unfold Sankara’s understanding of the signifi- 
cance and authority of the Upanisads as an integral part of the Vedas. ' This) 
purport of the Vedas. 
have no independent purpose but are merely an appendage to the main body 
of injunctive text was a formidable challenge to Sankara.2 He saw the 


(ultimate reality). 


It will be obvious that Sankara’s re- 
course to the Vedas was neither adventitious nor merely an attempt to align 
his views with a traditional authority. Liberation (moksa) and its attain- 
ment, in Sankara, cannot be understood apart from his conception of the 
nature and operation of a valid source of knowledge (pramdna) and his 
affirmation that the Vedas constitute such a source. For Sankara, unlike 
Bhartrhari, described in chapter 2 of this volume, it i i 


: W rie I nary 
nts, This will be followed by an examination 
about brahman, as an adequate source of knowledge about brahman, and as 
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a fruitful source of knowledge about brahman. We will then consider the 
sixfold criteria (sadlinga) employed by Sankara for determining the intent 
of the Upanisads and conclude with an overview of the relationship be- 
tween the Upanisads and the other sections of the Vedas. 


I. Pirva Mimamsa Exegesis of the Vedas 


The Pirva Mimams4 exegesis, in so far as it is relevant to Sankara, 
contends that the Vedas have their purport only in the inculcation of 
dharma. The latter is defined by Jaimini as ‘‘that which, being desirable, 
is indicated by Vedic injunctions’’ (Parva Mimamsda Sitras (hereafter PMS] 
1.1.2). On the basis of this view, Pirva Mimamsa argues that only injunc- 
tions (vidhi) inculcating the performance of acceptable acts and prohibitions 
(nisedha) instituting restraint from acts opposed to dharma are direct and 
independent in authority (PMS 1.2.1). The authority of all other texts is 
indirect and dependent for their meaningfulness on a connection with the 
injunctions. They are not viewed as having any independent end in them- 
selves. Many Vedic texts, for example, including the sentences of the 
Upanisads (veddnta-vadkyas) are seen as having their purpose only in prais- 
ing what has been enjoined in the injunctions’ (PMS 1.2.7). Parva 
Mimamsa argues that if such sentences are taken by themselves, they are 
absolutely meaningless, because they neither impel us to activity nor re- 
strain us from prohibited actions. According to Pirva Mimarnsa, the 
Upanisads are merely an appendage to the main body of injunctive state- 
ments. The utility of the Upanisads lies only in praising the prescribed ac- 
tion or in providing some useful information, such as knowledge of the 
deity or agent for performance of a particular rite. Statements about already 
existent entities are without fruit, for they neither prompt the performance 
of dharma nor the avoidance of adharma. Against the independent authority 
of the Upanisads, Parva Mimarsa contends that knowledge about already 
accomplished things, such as brahman, is obtainable from other sources of 
knowledge (pramdnas). The unny edas of dharma and adharma, however, 
is not otherwise obtainable.° 

This Purva Mimamsa exegesis is obviously incompatible with Sankara’s 
justification of the role of the Vedas. It is irreconcilable with his view that 
the Upanisads are an independent means of knowledge (pramdna) for brah- 
man. He attempts, therefore, to establish that the Upanisads are not subser- 
vient to any other texts in the Vedas, but have an independent concern and 
authority in the revelation of brahman. 
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II. The Upanisads as a Logical Source of 
Knowledge about Brahman 


Sankara seeks to refute the Mimarnsa proposition that if the words of 
the Vedas are understood to signify already existing things, they become 
redundant. While agreeing that most existent. things are knowable through 
ordinary sources of knowledge, Sankara contends that brahman is unique. 

According to Sankara, the two categories of knowledge inaccessible to 
all other pramdnas and attainable exclusively through the Vedas are dharma 
and brahman (Sankara’s Brahma Sitra Bhdsya (hereafter BSS] 6)" 
Sankara is in agreement with Mimarnsa exegetes about the Vedas as a 
source of knowledge for dharma. We are afforded a clear statement of 
Sankara’s view on the knowledge of dharma in BSS 3.1.25. Here he is 
responding to the objector’s claim that the slaying of animals in sacrifices 
might be responsible for the soul’s birth as a plant. He answers that the 
knowledge of merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma) is derived solely from 
the scripture. From the Vedas alone we can know which acts are meritori- 
ous and which are not. The reason is that these are supersensuous realities 
beyond the capacity of the senses. In addition to this, dharma and adharma 
vary with time and place. An act that may be approved under certain cir- 
cumstances may not be sanctioned with a change of these factors. It is im- 
possible therefore, to learn of dharma from any other source.® 

Sankara, however, differs from the Mimamsa exegete in claiming that 
the revelation of dharma does not exhaust the authoritative subject matter 
of the Vedas. The knowledge of dharma is derived from the first sections of 
the Vedas, which deal with ritual action (that is, the karmakdnda). The 
final sections of the Vedas (referred to variously as jndnakdanda, .yedanta- 
vakyas, upanisad) have an entirely different purpose in the revelation of the 
knowledge of brahman. 

The cornerstone of Sankara’s case for the Upanisads as the valid means 
of knowing brahman is based upon the very nature of brahman; a source of 
knowledge in the form of words (sabda) is the only logical means. What 
gives Sankara’s argument its force is the logical interdependence he tries to 
demonstrate between the appropriateness of the pramana and the nature of 
the entity to be known. The relationship here is between brahman as the 
entity to be known and Sabda as the means of knowledge. 

The case for the Upanisads consists of showing why this knowledge 
cannot be attained through the other ways of knowing, and this Sankara 
does at every available opportunity in his commentaries. He is tireless in 
explaining the incompetence of sense perception to apprehend brahman. He 
refuses to accept the notion that brahman, because it is an existent entity, 
must be the object of other sources of valid knowledge. Each sense organ is 
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naturally capable grasping and revealing a quality that is appropriate to its 
own nature. Sound, sensation, form, taste, and scent are their respective 
spheres of functioning. Brahman, however, remains unapproachable through 
any of these because of its uniqueness (BSS 1.1.2). Brahman has neither 
sound, touch, form, taste, or smell. It is without qualities (nirguna) and is 
therefore outside the domain of the sense organs. Brahman is limitless and 
nondual; to be an object of sense knowledge to be finite and delimited, to 
be one object among many objects. A brahman that is sense-apprehended 
is, in the view of Sankara, a contradiction. Sankara refutes the allegation 
that there is any contradiction in the Bhagavad Gitd’s denial of brahman as 
both sat (existent) and asat (nonexistent) by interpreting these terms with 
reference to the nonavailability of brahman as an object of sense knowledge. 


Objection: Every state of consciousness involves either the con- 
sciousness of existence or that of nonexistence. Such being the 
case, the Knowable should be comprehended either by a state of 
consciousness accompanied with the consciousness of existence or 
by a state of consciousness accompanied with the consciousness of 
nonexistence. 

Answer: No; for being beyond the reach of the senses, it is not 
an object of consciousness accompanied with the idea of either (ex- 
istence or nonexistence). That thing, indeed, that which can be 
perceived by the senses, such as a pot, can be an object of con- 
sciousness accompanied with the idea of nonexistence. Since, on 
the other hand, the Knowable is beyond the reach of the senses and 
such can be known solely through that instrument of knowledge 
that is called Sabda, . . . and is therefore not said to be ‘‘sat’’ or 
‘‘asat’?. (BGS 13:12). 


In addition to the inherent limitations of the sense organs, there is the 
impossibility of objectifying brahman. The process of empirical knowledge 
involves a distinction between subject and object, the knower and the 
known. We know things by making them objects or our awareness, and in 
this way they are available for scrutiny and analysis. Knowledge of an ob- 
ject presupposes the subject, the knower. Brahman, however is the eternal 
subject. As awareness (caitanya), it illumines everything—and the entire 
universe, including mind, body, and sense organs, as its object. The un- 
changing knower can never be made an object of knowledge. It is absurd to 
conceive of the subject as an object, for in its absence there is no subject to 
know the subject is an object (BUS 2.4.14). Nor is it possible to circumvent 
this by positing that brahman can be both subject and object. By nature, the 
subject and object are entirely opposed, the former being sentient and the 
latter inert, and such contradictory qualities cannot be posited of the same 
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entity (BSS, introduction). No division of any kind can be made in the case 
of brahman (AUS 2.1). 

If perception is inappropriate for furnishing us with the knowledge of 
brahman, are any of the other four pramdnas (inference, comparison, pos- 
tulation, and noncognition) more competent? Sankara’s view is that these 
sources are more or less dependent on perception for their data and can 
have no access to areas from which it is debarred. Inferential knowledge, 
for example, is derived from a knowledge of the invariable relation between 
a thing inferred and the ground from which the inference is made. Brahman, 
however is not invariably related to any apprehensible or differentiating 
qualities that can form the ground of inference (BSS 2.1.6). It is impossi- 
ble, therefore, to infer the existence of brahman. 


III. The Upanisads as an Adequate Source of 
Knowledge about Brahman 


There is another important and complementary dimension of Sankara’s 
rationale for the Upanisads. Given the nature of brahman and the fact that 
the fundamental human spiritual problem is one of ignorance (avidya), the 
knowledge derived from the words of these texts can be an adequate solu- 
tion. 

The case for the adequacy of the Upanisads is founded on the argument 
that the words of these texts are not required to produce brahman or to 
demonstrate its existence. There are several important and interesting dis- 
cussions in Sankara’s commentaries that are relevant to this issue. In his 
introduction to the BSS, an objection is raised against the superimposition 
argument. The objector’s view is that superimposition is possible only on 
something that is available for sense perception. In the mistaken apprehen- 
sion of a rope for a snake, for example, at least the outline of the rope is 
seen. How can anything, however, be superimposed on brahman that is not 
an object of the senses? Sankara’s reply is to suggest that even though brah- 
man, as the self (dtman), is not an object of perception, it is not entirely 
unknown, and wrong attribution is possible. 


The self is not absolutely beyond apprehension, because it is ap- 
prehended as the content of the concept ‘1’? and because the Self, 
opposed to the non-Self, is well known in the world as an imme- 
diately perceived (i.e., self-revealing entity). (BSS introduction) 


Elsewhere, the objector asks whether brahman is known or unknown 
(BSS 1.1.1). The point of query here is that if, on the one hand, brahman 
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is known, then there is no need for a means of knowledge or an inquiry to 
ascertain its nature. If, on the other hand, brahman is unknown (that is, not 
even the object of a desire to know), then it cannot become the subject for 
any kind of inquiry. Sankara denies that brahman is completely unknown. 


Besides, the existence of brahman is well known from the fact of 
Its being the Self of all; for everyone feels that his Self exists and 
he never feels, ‘‘I do not exist.’ Had there been no general recog- 
nition of the existence of the Self, everyone would have felt, ‘*I do 
not exist.’” And that Self is brahman. (BSS 1.1.1) 


If brahman is thus known, is not an inquiry into the words of the 
Upanisads redundant? Sankara’s response is to suggest that the knowledge 
we possess of brahman is of a general nature only (samdnya jndna). There 
is a lack of specific knowledge (vifesa jndna), and this makes superimpo- 
sition possible. In fact, wrong attribution or superimposition occurs only 
where knowledge is of a general nature and lacks specificity. In the case of 
brahman, that ‘‘I exist’’ and ‘‘I know’’ are self-revelatory. Upon this exis- 
tence (sat) and awareness (cit), the limited qualities of the body, sense organs, 
and mind are superimposed, and brahman is taken to be finite and mortal. 

Clearly, from Sankara’s standpoint, the problem does not involve the 
knowledge of an entirely unknown, unrevealed, or remote brahman. It is 
one of incomplete and erroneous knowledge of an ever-available and self- 
manifesting entity. The function of the words of the Upanisads, in this con- 
text, lies primarily in the negation of attributes imposed through avidyd on 
brahman. The Upanisads do not reveal an unknown being (BGS 18:50). 
One of the important reasons for emphasizing the immediate availability of 
brahman and clarifying the nature of the ignorance pertaining to it is that it 
establishes the possibility of the words of the Upanisads giving rise to di- 
rect and immediate knowledge. The challenge is not one of creating any- 
thing new, but of understanding what is always available. Sankara clearly 
accepts that the knowledge derived through words (sabda) is not an end in 
itself if the object about which we are informed is not yet in existence or 
not immediately available. If the object is available but misapprehended, 
like brahman, correct knowledge through the words of a valid source (that 
is, the Upanisads) is adequate. 


The attainment of the Self cannot be, as in the case of things other 
than It, the obtaining of something not obtained before, for here 
there is no difference between the person attaining and the object 
attained. Where the Self has to obtain something other than Itself, 
the Self is the attainer and the non-Self is the object attained. This, 
not being already attained, is separated by acts such as producing, 
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and is to be attained by the initiation of a particular action with the 
help of auxiliaries. And the attainment of something new is transi- 
tory, being due to desire and action that are themselves the product 
of a false notion, like the birth of a son etc. in a dream. But this 
Self is the very opposite of that. By the very fact of Its being the 
Self, It is not separated by acts such as producing. But although it 
is always attained, It is separated by ignorance only. (BUS 1.4.7) 


IV. The Upanisads as a Fruitful Source of 
Knowledge about Brahman 


One of the principal contentions of the Pirva Mimamsa school, as we 
have seen, is that only the injunctions of the Vedas impelling us into activ- 
ity or restraining us from prohibited actions are direct and independent in 
authority. All other sentences derive their meaningfulness from a connec- 
tion with the injunctions. Sentences of the Upanisads are redundant if they 
merely reveal already existing things and do not subserve the injunctions. 

Sankara does not accept that sentences cannot have a factual referent or 
significance.” He points out that even though a sentence might have its ul- 
timate purport in initiating some activity, it does not thereby cease to com- 
municate valid factual information. Even as a person traveling to some 
destination perceives the existence of leaves and grass at the side of the 
road, a statement might have its aim in activity, but its factual content is not 
thereby invalidated (BSS 1.3.33). In response to the Mimamsa exaltation of 
injunctions, Sankara points out that injunctions are valid not simply be- 
cause they are injunctions, but because they are revealed in an authoritative 
pramana (BUS 1.3.1). 

Replying to the claim that mere factual statements that neither persuade 
us into activity nor dissuade us from it are fruitless, Sankara asserts that 


the test of the authority or otherwise of a passage is not whether it 
states a fact or an action, but its capacity to generate certain and 
fruitful knowledge. A passage that has this is authoritative and one 
that lacks it is not. (BUS 1.4.7) 


He never tires of continuously affirming the independent fruitfulness of the 
Upanisads sentences. Even as a simple statement of fact, ‘‘This is a rope, 
not a snake’’ is fruitful in removing the fear occasioned by the error of 
taking a rope for a snake. The Upanisads, by helping us to distinguish the 
self from the nonself, release us from the sorrow of taking ourselves to be 
incomplete and finite beings (BSS 1.1.4). 
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Is or is not certain and fruitful knowledge generated by passages 
setting forth the nature of the Self, and if so, how can they lose their 
authority? Do you not see the result of knowledge in the removal 
of the evils which are the root of transmigration, such as ignorance, 
grief, delusion and fear? Or do you not hear those hundreds of 
Upanisadic texts such as ‘“‘Then what delusion and what grief can 
there be for one who sees unity?’’ (/sa Upanisad 7; BUS 1.4.7) 


Sankara also points to the transformed life of the knower of brahman as 
further evidence of the fruitfulness of knowledge gained through the words 
of the Upanisads. 


For one who has realised the state of the unity of the Self and 
Brahman, it cannot be proved that his mundane life continues just 
as before; for this contradicts the knowledge of the unity of Brah- 
man and the Self arising from the Vedas which are a valid means 
of knowledge. From noticing the fact that a man can have sorrow, 
fear, etc. as a result of identifying himself with the body etc., it 
does not follow that this very man will have sorrow etc., contin- 
gent on false ignorance, even when his self-identification with the 
body etc., ceases after realization of the unity of Brahman and the 
Self, arising from the Vedas which are a valid source of knowl- 
edge. (BSS 1.1.4) 


Sankara often repeats the contention, supported by numerous scriptural 
references, that for the prepared and qualified aspirant, the fruit of spiritual 
knowledge (liberation, or moksa) is simultaneous with the gain of that 
knowledge. He is emphatic in his denial of the necessity for any intervening 
action between the two.'° In fact, from the standpoint of Sankara, it is not 
even accurate to say that liberation is the fruit or effect of knowledge 
(jndna). Liberation, being identical with brahman, is ever accomplished 
and eternal. The function of knowledge revealed in the Upanisads lies in 
the removal of obstacles. The relationship, says Sankara, is comparable to 
that obtaining between standing and singing, where no other action inter- 
venes (BSS 1.1.4). 


V. The Sixfold Criteria for Determining the 
Purport of Scripture 


Sankara’s case for the independent authority of the Upanisads is not 
only td eon the Este kinds of Res that we Bs so kat 
examined. tic i lew, the mos ortant bas 
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Besides, when the words in the Upanisadic sentences became fully 
ascertained as but revealing the nature of Brahman, it is not proper 
to fancy some other meaning; for that will result in rejecting some- 
thing established by the Vedas and accepting some other thing not 
intended by them.(BSS 1.1.4) 


In order -to discover the purport of any scriptural passage, Advaita 
Vedanta makes use of the sixfold criteria (sadlinga) formulated by Purva 
Mimarnsa exegetes.'' These very important exegetical canons are as follows: 


1. Upakramopasamhara (the beginning and the end). This refers to the 


presentation of the subject matter at the beginning as well as at the end of 


any particular section of the scriptural text. A unity of the initial and con- 


ndicatio 


or example, Chdndogya Upanisad (hereafter CU) 6.2.1 begins 
with the text, ‘‘In the beginning, my dear, this was being only, One without 
a second.’ The section ends: ‘‘AlIl this is identical with That; That is the 
Self; That Thou Art, O Svetaketu’’ (6.16.3). 


pay Abhyasa (repetition). I 1 1S also suggested Dy} 
ete a the! > of a discussion. In CU 6 


sentence ‘‘That Thou Art’’ (tat tvam asi) is repeated nine times. 
3. Apurva (novelty). The i if the subject un 
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ough other pra is, it cannot be the purport of the 
scripture. As a pramdana, the main function of the Vedas is to inform us of 
things that are inaccessible through any other means of knowledge. Brah- 
man is considered unknowable through any means but the Vedas. 

4. Phala (fruit). Th rport of a ge is also indicated by the clear 
Tpapiioch encinsapeneetcren The fruitfulness of the sentences of the 

panisads, as we have seen, is an argument to which Sankara returns again 
and again. CU 6.14.2 mentions liberation (moksa) as the fruit of the knowl- 
edge of brahman (brahmajnana). \n other words, if a particular passage 
mentions its own independent result, such a passage cannot be seen as be- 
ing merely subservient to some other parts of the text. A distinct result is a 
good indication of a different purport. 

5. Arthavada So seis & This is the praise of the subject matter 
in the course of the discussion. ‘‘Have you ever asked for that instruction 
by which one hears what has not been heard, one thinks what has not been 
thought, one knows what has not been known?’’ CU 6.1.3 is seen as a 
praise of brahmajnana. 


O INGIC: 
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6. Upapatti (demonstration). This. indicates the use of arguments to 
suggest the reasonableness of the subject presented. CU 6.1.4—6 uses a 
variety of illustrations to demonstrate the nondifference of cause and effect 
and to explain brahman as the material cause of the universe. 


Advaita contends that by the application of the sadlinga, it can be 
proved that the sentences of the Upanisads are not ancillary to other texts 
but have an independent purport in revealing brahman. 


VI. Conclusion: The Relationship between 
Jnanakanda and Karmakanda 


Having highlighted Sankara’s arguments for the autonomy of the 
Upanisads and the liberating potency of its words, we can now conclude by 
summing up his conception of the subject matter and purport of the Vedas 
as a whole. In Sankara’s view, the passages dealing with ritual action 
(karmakanda) inform us of approved means for attaining desirable but yet 
unaccomplished ends.'? The Upanisads (jianakanda), on the other hand, 
inform us of an already available brahman. '3 These two sections are clearly 
distinguishable in four ways (BSS 1.1.1.). 


1. Visaya (subject matter). Karmakdnda is, as we have seen, concerned 
with the revelation of dharma, while the jidnakanda has brahman as its 
subject. 

2. Adhikdri (qualified aspirant). The aspirant, seeking the ends pre- 
scribed in the karmakdnda, is one who has not yet grown to understand the 
limitations of any result achieved by karman. The aspirant of the jndn- 
kanda, however, has appreciated the noneternity of karman-accomplished 
ends and seeks a limitless end (MU 1.2.12). 

3. Phala (result). The karmakdnda has wordly prosperity and heavenly 
enjoyment as its result. The aim of the jfidnakdnda is spiritual liberation 
(moksa). 

4. Sambandha (connection). The information revealed in the 
karmakanda informs us of ends not yet in existence. The actualization of 
these ends depends upon being effected by appropriate action. Knowing is 
not an end in itself. The jrdnakdnda, however, reveals an already existent 
brahman. The knowledge of brahman (brahmajnana) is an end in itself, 
affirming the connection between a revealed object and a means of revela- 
tion. Jidnakanda fufills itself in its informative role, while karmakdnda 
impels us into activity. 


Sankara makes frequent reference in his commentaries to the criticism 
that the nondual brahman of the jndnakanda renders invalid the entire 
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karmakdanda with its dualistic presuppositions. His general response is that” 


mands? The Vedas do not instruct us at birth about the duality or unity of 
existence and then about ritual actions or brahman. In fact, adds Sankara, 
the notion of duality does not have to be instructed. It is initially accepted 
as naturally true by all. Scripture, recognizing this and recognizing as well 
the multifarious desires in us, prescribes through the kKarmakdnda appropri- 
ate rites for securing these ends (BUS 5.1.1.). In doing this the Vedas do 
not comment on the reality or falsity of these actions. Scripture simply 
instructs in accordance with capacity, since to exercise forceful restraint 
is impossible. 


People have innumerable desires and various defects, such as at- 
tachment. Therefore, they are lured by the attachment to external 
objects, and the scriptures are powerless to hold them back; nor 
can they persuade those who are naturally adverse to external ob- 
jects to go after them. But the scriptures do this much that they 
point out what leads to good and what to evil; thereby indicating 
the particular relations that subsist between ends and means, just 
as a lamp, for instance, helps to reveal forms in the dark. But the 
scriptures neither hinder nor direct a person by force, as if he were 
a slave. We see how people disobey even the scriptures because of 
an excess of attachment. Therefore, according to the varying ten- 
dencies of people, the scriptures variously teach the particular re- 
lations that subsist between ends and means. (BUS 2.1.20) 


When one finally appreciates the limited nature of results achieved 
through karman and seeks an unlimited end, the Vedas stand ready to im- 
part brahmajnana. For such a person the validity of duality, presupposed in 
the karmakadnda is negated. Therefore, Sankara concludes, the texts that 
teach the unity of brahman are not antagonistic to those enjoining ritual 
action, nor do the ritual texts deprive the Upanisads of authority. Each is 
authoritative in its own sphere (BUS 2.1.20). 

In responding to Parva Mimarhsa’s interpretation of the nature and 
scope of Vedic authority, i 
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1. The Vedas are collectively referred to as the Sruti (that which is 
heard). This term suggests the oral transmission of knowledge in a succes- 
sion of teachers and students. It has been suggested that the reason for the 
oral transmission was the absence of written script at the time when the 
Vedas were composed. It appears, however, that even long after writing 
was introduced, there was a clear preference for the oral transmission of 
scripture, and religious learning through the written word was looked 
down upon. Vedic words had to be handed down exactly as they had been 
heard, and correct sounds and pronunciation became all important. See 
Cenker, 1980. 


2. Advaita Vedanta rade OD borrows a siete deal age wade saree 
Bilinests4 school. The word | aT “this svstem t 


mantras (hye. in praise of various deities), the Brahimi rae books 
for the performance of sacrifices), a = el ae Se inter- 
pretations of the sacrifices). Vedante eferred to as uttara r ause 


its concern is with the —— s 


3. The word dharma in this context indicates any action, ritualistic or 
otherwise that results in the production of merit (punya) and leads to enjoy- 
ment in this or other worlds. 


4. A sentence that subserves an injunction by praising the act or its 
result is termed an arthavada. 


5. For example, it is argued that a sentence such as Vayu is a swift 
deity is purposeless by itself. When, however, it is seen in relation to the 
injunction, ‘“One who wants prosperity should touch a goat relating to Vayu,”’ 
it serves as a praise of the deity and a recommendation of the ritual. 


6. The argument here is that dharma is not amenable to any other 
pramana because it has no tangible or external form. It also has to be 
brought into existence by prescribed acts. Vedic injunctions are the only 
source of its knowledge. We should remind ourselves that Sankara accepts 
the Vedas as a pramana for dharma. The word prama is generally used to 
designate a true cognition. The special source: of a particular pramd is 
termed pramdna. A pramana, therefore, is a cause of valid knowledge. In 
producing knowledge, this cause plays an active and unique role. 


7. It is again important to note the specific sense in which Sankara is 
using the concepts of dharma and adharma. They indicate merit (punya) 
and demerit (papa) accruing particularly from the performance or nonper- 
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formance of recommended ritual action. Actions are understood as having a 
twofold result: seen (drsta) and unseen (adrsta). Sankara’s argument is that 
the unique relation between any action and its result can be known only 
from the Vedas. 


8. Mimarhsa is in full agreement with Sankara on this point, even 
though it does not agree that the Vedas are also a pramdna for brahman. 


9. There is a linguistic dimension to the Mimarhsa argument that the 
central concern of the Vedas is the initiation of activity through injunctive 
statements. They hold the view that in all sentences, words derive their 
meanings only from their relationships with the verb, and all usage is thus 
meant for instituting action. A factual statement, therefore, is never an end 
in itself, but has its reference in some activity. See PMS 1.1.25. 


10. It should be emphasized here that in Sankara view, knowledge it- 
self, once it has emerged, requires no accessories for giving rise to libera- 
tion (moksa). Its emergence, however, is dependent upon various factors, 
including a transformation of intellect, will, and emotion. The qualified 
aspirant is one endowed with sddhana-catustaya, a group of four qualities 
considered indispensable for knowledge of brahman. These are as follows: 
(1) viveka (discrimination), (2) vairagya (nonattachment), (3) Samddisa- 
dhanasampatti (the six accomplishments beginning with sama), and (4) 
mumuksutvam (desire for liberation). See BSS 1.1.1. 


11. For good definitions of the sixfold criteria, see Sadananda’s 
Vedantasara. There is little information on Sadananda (ca 1450 c.E.). It is 
not known whether he wrote any work other than the Veddntasdara. The text 
itself systematically presents the main doctrines of Advaita Vedanta 


12. The desirable ends attainable by adopting the means prescribed in 
the karmakanda and sometimes classified as dharma, artha (wealth), and 
kama (pleasure). These three are referred to as pravrtti dharma (the way 
of works). 


13. The Upanisads are also referred to as jndanakdnda (section dealing 
with knowledge). The end here is moksa, also referred to as nivrtti dharma 
(the way of renunciation). The sections treating ritual action and those deal- 
ing with the knowledge of brahman do not necessarily occur in different 
places in the text. 


Abbreviations for Primary Texts Cited 


AUS Sankara’s commentary on the Aitareya Upanisads in Eight 
Upanisads with the Commentary of Sankaracarya, 2d ed., 
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volume two. Translated by Swami Gambhirananda. Cal- 
cutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1966. 


BGS The Bhagavadgita: With the Commentary of Sankaracarya. 
Translated by A. M. Sastry. Madras: Samata Books, 1977. 

BSS The Brahma-sitra Bhasya of Sankaracarya. 3d ed. Trans- 
lated by Swami Gambhirananda. Calcutta: Advaita Ash- 
rama, 1977. 

BUS The Brhadadranyaka Upanisad: With the Commentary of 


Sankaracarya. 5th ed. Translated by Swami Madhavanan- 
da. Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1975. 


CU The Chandogya Upanisad with the Commentary of San- 
kara. Translated by Gangantha Jha. Poona: Oriental Book 
Agency, 1942. 


MU Mundaka Upanisad in Eight Upanisads: With the Com- 
mentary of Sankaracarya, 2d ed., volume two. Translated 
by Swami Gambhirananda. Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 
1966. 


PMS The Parva Mimamsa-sutras of Jaimini: With an Original 
Commentary in English. Translated by Ganganatha Jha. 
Varanasi: Bharatiya, 1979. 
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BINDING THE TEXT 


Vedanta as Philosophy and Commentary 


Francis X. Clooney, S.J. 


Introduction 


Let us first review what we are talking about when we speak of **Vedanta.”’ 
India’s Vedanta is comprised of a group of orthodox schools of thought that 
developed from textual and practical roots reaching back into the classical 
Upansads of the seventh to third centuries B.c.B:, and that gained articu- 
lated form as a seri i ions of the Uttara Mimamsa Sutras of 
t that sought to regularize, and explain de- 


finitively, the Upanisads. 


If, as Anantanand Rambachan showed us in the previous chapter, the 


cml. om the time al Deen 973 188) 0 the las century 


and expectations of nineteenth-century Europeans than with the proper na- 
ture of 


anes modern scholars, such as Eliot 
Deutsch (1969), uate made this extraction their explicit project, and have 
sifted through Sankara’s great commentary on the basic Uttara Mimamsa 
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Sutras (henceforth UMS) ¢ of nL te otier wore and some ‘nial 
Vedanta works in © eve ~ennconledenhilcacenits 


portions of the text. 
I wish to suggest that we pepenbaes 2 byes gsi ore soni we 


cts (tk Fond i its s defense of the n new area and goals nuphed 
Pei that nateat To complete our understanding of the competing roles of 
philosophy and exegesis in Advaita Vedanta, we must first engage in the 


further corrective project of gaining a/clearer sense of the neglected com- 
entarial side o edanta and its exegetical 1 g nereby 


I will first say something about the Upanisads as the source of the 
twofold Vedanta and about Badarayana’s treatment of them in the UMS; in 
the succeeding sections I will show how the philosophical and commentar- 
ial strands developed in Sankara’s advaita (nondualist) tradition.* 


I. Vedanta as a Response to the Upanisads’ 
Multiple Modes of Signification 


According to the Upanisads, brahman is the highest reality and refer- 
ence point for all meaning, and ultimately for salvation as well. Vedanta is 
both a speculative system that thinks about brahman as simply. pointed out 
or announced by texts, and an exegetical system that discovers brahman in 
the text. To understand why this is so, one must begin by noting that the 
Upanisads themselves, those ritual-mystical-philosophical texts that are the 
primary sources of Vedanta,’ invite a variety of uses. They first of all point 
out the possibility of traveling a path toward brahman, and are signs of 
what lies beyond themselves, encouragements toward the attainment of a 
goal for which one ultimately needs a guru and not a text. On this level, the 
Upanisads can be thought to reveal the truth of brahman, informing us of a 
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reality that may, for most, remain unknown until the text tells us about it, 
but that, after it has been pointed out, is to be known by other means, apart 
from texts. 

The texts can also be thought to have an inherent, enduring value, as 
the indispensable and never to be superseded locus of knowledge about brah- 
man, the unique textuality of salvation—perhaps even the ‘‘verbal body’’ of 
brahman. To know the texts and become involved in their discourse is what 
constitutes knowledge; it is to know a ‘‘grammar of brahman,’’ which one 
practices through hearing—or reading—and interiorizing the text. 

The Upanisads abound in instances of passages that allow for multiple 
determinations as to how they relate to the knowledge they communicate. 
For example, the well-known dialogue between Uddalaka and his son 
Svetaketu in Chdndogya 6 reports the variety of techniques by which 
Uddalaka helped his son to pass beyond a merely notional knowledge of the 
Vedas to a personally realized apprehension of brahman: he asked ques- 
tions, made his son abstain from food for a time, used ‘‘props’’ such as 
saltwater and mustard seed, and so on. The account can be read as indica- 
tive of a process that requires some parallel encounter with a guru if it is to 
be effective. Or, when Uddalaka repeatedly concludes with the words ‘‘that 
thou art’’ (tat tvam asi) and thereby shows his son that ‘‘he’’ is the eternal 
self, this remarkable teaching might be thought to be detachable from the 
text as a new and very important ‘‘revelation,’’ to be mediated on apart 
from the rest of the text. This is the possibility that led the later Vedanta to 
focus on several ‘‘great sayings’’ (mahdvdkya) as the true essence of all the 
Upanisads. Finally, one might take the entirety of Chdndogya 6 as a sacred 
text for meditation, to be read and mastered thoroughly as a whole, not to 
be replaced by an activity, relationship, or main point. The Chdandogya 
Upanisad itself, in its discursive richness and ambiguity, is the means to 
salvation. 

Although Advaita Vedanta does not definitively choose among these 


epHons eearnine how to read Sesame 6, Rian faigdoysewthes the, secon 


that Advaita Vedanta is a DHL SeP 
Upanisads as indicative of a Smid Papas, them, 2 


Badarayana’ s UMS shows how the two approaches began to take shape, 
and why. In its four adhydyas (books, sections) it sorts out the content of 
the Upanisads into a set of statements about brahman, primarily in UMS 1, 
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with UMS 2 as its adjunct, and inte a set of texts used in meditation, in 
UMS 3, with UMS 4 as its adjunct.* What happens here can be traced by 
attention to two concepts: samanvaya as the search, undertaken particularly 
in UMS 1, for the single, primary meaning of the Upanisads, and upasam- 
hara as the search, undertaken particularly in UMS 3.3, for the rules gov- 
erning the use of the varied, multiple Upanisads in a process of mediation 
that focuses on brahman as the ultimate, . In the next 
two sections of this essay I will consider these concepts in een as the 
sources of Advaita Vedanta as philosophy and permanent commentary. 


II. The Roots of Vedanta as Philosophy in 
UMS |: The Principle of Samanvaya 


The main project of Adhydya 1 is the demonstration of samanvaya, 
‘“coherence,’’ in order to show that brahman is the primary and coherently 
described key topic of all the Upanisads. Sankara explains the general point 
of samanvaya in his comment on 1.1.4: 


That all-knowing, all-powerful Brahman, which is the cause of the 
origin, subsistence, and dissolution of the world, is known from 
the Vedanta-part of Scripture. How? Because in all the Vedanta- 
texts the sentences construe in so far as they —_ for their purport, 
as they intimate that matter (viz., Brahman).° 


In response to claims of the Samkhya and other systems that the Upanisads 
do not, or do not uniformly, point to brahman as the absolute, highest re- 
ality, the Vedanta subjects all the contested texts to careful scrutiny in order 
to show their true topic. 

Samanvaya structures the consideration in UMS | of various problem- 
atic Upanisad texts, taken up in a sequential order that was, to my knowl- 
edge, first noted by Deussen (1973, 121-22.) For example, the following 
Chdndogya texts are considered in the following UMS adhikaranas (topical 
sections): Chdndogya 1.6.6 [UMS 1.1.20-21]; 1.9.1 [1.1.22]; 1.11.5 
[1.1.23]; 3.13.7 [1.1.24—27]; 3.14.1 [1.2.1-8]; 4.15.1 [1.2.13-17]; 5.11-24 
[1.2.24—32]; 7.23 [1.3.8-9]; 8.1.1 [1.3.14—18]; 8.12.3 [1.3.19-21; 1.3.40]; 
8.14 [1.3.41]. 

UMS 1.2.1-14, a section comprised of four acticin’ adequately 
exemplifies the kinds of problem noted and solved in the Vedanta analysis. 
In each adhikarana, the adversary (purvapaksin) suggests that the text is 
inappropriate to brahman as known from other texts: 


1-8: Is it brahman or the human self which is described in 
Chandogya 3.14.2, where it says that ‘‘Mind is his stuff, living 
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(breathing) is his body, light his form, resolution his truth, his self 
is infinity .. .’’ etc.? How could brahman be connected with 
‘‘mind,’’ ‘‘breathing”’ etc.?° 

9-10: Is it brahman (or fire, or the human self) which is meant 
in the Katha 1.2.25, where it says, ‘“The Brahmana [brahman] and 
warrior [ksatram] both are consumed by Him, as if they were His 
food, seasoned or steeped in the sauce of death; who would find 
Him who is such a one?’’ How could brahman be thought to enjoy 
and eat as do beings in Samsara? 

11-12: The next section of the Katha, 1.3.1, says, ““The two, 
the drinkers of the requital of works, high above in the yonder 
world, they enter into the cavity or the cavern . . ..’ Brahman has 
just been referred to in Katha 1.2.25 and might be considered one 
of the two drinkers, but how can brahman be localized as ‘‘drink- 
ing’’ and ‘‘entering a cave’’? 

13-14: Chandogya 4.15.1 says, ‘“The man whom one sees in 
the eye is the Atman .. . He is the immortal one, the fearless one, 
he is Brahman.’’ Is it brahman, or the human self, which is thus 
placed in the eye—and how could brahman be thus localized? 


In each case, reasons (too lengthy and complex to reproduce here) are given 
to show that the cited Upanisadic text, when understood properly in its con- 
text, does indeed refer to brahman. None of these texts, nor any other text, 
promises salvation by meditation on realities other than brahman. 

Even if the demonstration of samanvaya is the specific, limited goal of 
UMS 1, a secondary but very significant effect was the regularization of 
the Upanisads, the homogenization, of their explorations and stories and 
experiments into an informative ‘‘metadiscourse’’ about brahman. Badara- 
yana’s analysis allows for and encourages the digestion of the Upanisads 


into the ‘‘best of the Upanisads,”’ a clear and usable body of information 
ihaiehbesniolensaneeli Once it is understood that the extratextual brah- 
man is the uniform and coherently described topic of the Upanisads, there 


. K IeETE a ¢ ) a iC S10) . Or Std fing ints ‘Ol an 
Seanaryinienondenteeeneiesennnelen i. This shift to knowledge 
about brahman, extrapolated from the texts as their meaning, is at the 
source of Vedanta as philosophy. 


Two additional factors contribute to the formation of the philosophical 
strand of Vedanta: i i -guna/saguna dis- 


irst, the distinction between brahman as saguna (describable by vari- 
ous textual qualifications, gunas) and brahman as nirguna (beyond these 
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qualifications) was originally (as explained in 3.2.11ff.) a distinction in ser- 
vice of the project of meditation as a meaningful and efficacious enterprise 
that begins with texts and yet is not imprisoned in language. If Sankara’s 
Advaita school insisted that brahman was ‘‘really’’ nirguna, this was to 
prevent the reduction of brahman to a merely available, known object about 
which many things can be said by any well-read, learned person; to know 
brahman and hence to be liberated is not merely to know a great deal about 
brahman, about its gunas. So too, if brahman were merely saguna, known 
only as it is knowable in meditation, one would never finish meditating and 
never get beyond the stubborn plurality of texts; the potential fruitfulness of 
meditation on saguna brahman requires, in Advaita Vedanta, the declara- 
tion that brahman is ultimately nirguna, ‘‘beyond the text.” Conversely, 
the achieved realization of brahman as nirguna is itself not just one more 
thing to be known about brahman; it is a realization located at the culmi- 
nation of an active process of ‘‘realizing’’ the saguna texts (even if in Ad- 
vaita it cannot be the effect of that process). 

This performative balance between the nirguna and saguna was liable 
to distortion when considered in abstraction. When attention to brahman 
‘*as it really is’’ became detached from meditation and its exigencies, the 
study of nirguna brahman gradually took on a life of its own; it became the 
subject of philosophical defenses and explanations that reached beyond what 
was said in the texts, and the differentiation of the two kinds of language of 
brahman became a separation. The distinction between the nirguna and the 
saguna was hypostatized as a higher truth; the saguna was confined to the 
level of ignorance and ‘‘merely popular’’ religion, while the nirguna be- 
came the property of the philosophers.’ 

Second, the universal claims made by Vedanta required it to engage in 
apologetics, to say something about and to other, differing systems of 
thought. The UMS 2 is Vedanta’s effort to establish the reasonability of the 
positions developed out of Upanisadic sources, to argue that Vedanta’s posi- 
tions not only are scripturally correct, but also are more reasonable than the 
alternatives. In UMS 2.2, this requires the serial critique of major hetero- 
dox positions,* each in the series being a little less wrong than the one prior 
to it: Samkhya (2.2.1—10), Vaisesika (11-17), Buddhism in its Sarvastivada 
(18-27), Vijnanavada (28-31), and Sunyavada (32) schools, Jainism (33-— 
36), Pasupata (Saiva) theism (37-41) and Pancaratra (Vaisnava) theism 
(42-45). Even here there is no reliance on pure reason, since it is possible 
to show, I believe, that the Vedantins rely largely on a scriptural framing of 
the world even when they seek to argue without presuming it.? Neverthe- 
less, the argumentation has a life of its own and invites development in the 
ongoing debate with those heterdox systems, in the context of which the 
scriptural warrants recede ever more distantly into the background. 
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We can couple with this development in UMS 2 the characteristic ef- 
fort to establish at the beginning of a commentary all the prerequisites to a 
proper and unobstructed reading of the text to follow; hence a great deal of 
metadiscourse flourishes at the beginning of UMS 1.1. The commentaries 
on UMS 1.1.1—4, the so-called Catuhsitri (Four Sutras), approximated 
freestanding works able to be read independently of the rest of any given 
commentary. 

These developments, together with the effect of the defense of saman- 
vaya, established the basis for Vedanta as a philosophy. Later on, of course, 
there were works more explicitly and independently philosophical. Treatises 
such as the Upadesasahasri, Vedanta Paribhdsa, and Vivekaciddmani de- 
velop the ‘‘philosophical’’ side of the Vedanta, often in part according to 
the canons of the logical schools of Nyaya, Buddhist, and other systems of 
thought. It is these texts that have most often provided the basis for modern 
reworkings of Vedanta as a philosophy. . 


III. The Roots of Vedanta as Commentary in 
UMS 3.3: The Principle of Upasamhara 


However prominent its philosophical discourse became, Vedanta has al- 
ways remained a i iti i SE anaes ee 


If the search for samanvaya encourages attention to what the Upanisads 
say, as distinct from how they say it, a different principle and different 
result characterize the other large exegetical pada (chapter), UMS 3.3. 
There, the goal is the explication of upasamhara (combination), the strat- 
egy by which different Upanisadic texts can be selectively and partially 
combined by the meditator. 

Upasamhara is proposed in 3.3.1-5, where it is explained that one can 
and must construct an intricate balance between two facts: brahman is an 
extratextual reality, 
sible. Upasamhara, modeled on the resultant principle of a Mimamsa de- 


bate in which rules were spelled out as to how ritual performers could 


questions include: 
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he practical questio up 
lows. If brahman is in one text referred to as ‘‘existent,’’ in a second as 
‘‘desiring the good,’’ and in a third as ‘‘in the heart,’’ can a person medi- 
tating on one of three such texts introduce into meditation the other two 
qualifications—and can the meditator be selective and introduce just one of 
those other two? Vacaspati Misra explains, in his comment on 3.3.11, that 
one must allow the possibility of such borrowing and of selective borrow- 
ing, since if brahman exists, it is not possible to keep redefining its nature 
from text to text; certain important qualifications—brahman is, is powerful, 
is unlimited, and so on—pertain everywhere, regardless of where they are 
first mentioned. Yet as the context implies (and as is stated somewhat be- 
latedly at 3.3.58), the various texts do really count, and one cannot simply 
conflate them all into one theoretical account. Hence, one has to read cor- 
rectly and with discrimination. Some qualifications, such as ‘‘existence’’, 
can be applied everywhere; others, such as ‘‘in the heart,’’ apply only in 
the meditation where mentioned. One has to acquire facility in judging 
what to borrow and what not to borrow. 

If we recall the sequential order of texts examined in UMS 1, it is 
striking to note that no such sequence appears in UMS 3.3 (Deussen 1973, 
43—44). The pdda is structured not according to texts presented in the order 
in which they are found in the Upanisads, but by the logic of a series of 
refinements and limitations of the basic notion of upasamhara. The follow- 
ing three adhikaranas, as | summarize them according to the insights of a 
number of the commentaries, illustrate the main lines of the pada.'' 

3.3.11: Is there a principle by which some qualifications attributed to 
brahman in one or another text can be recalled and introduced during a 
meditation on any given text, even though other qualifications will not be 
so recalled and introduced? Qualifications that delimit the nature of brah- 
man as it is in itself must be distinguished from those that ‘‘form’’ it for 
this or that meditation. The former, and not the latter, can be transferred 
from text to text.'? 

3.3.33 When certain limitations are denied—brahman is not dirty, not 
measurable, not perishable, and so forth—can ‘these too be applied every- 
where without the meditator ending up with an infinite list of qualifications 
that do not apply to brahman? The correct rule is still the one given in 
3.3.11: unless the negative qualifications are purely contextual, the medita- 
tor (who must judge from past familiarity with text and meditation whether 
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or not this is the case) can apply them elsewhere; but there is no reason to 
introduce every conceivable negation. 

3.3.39 A statement from one meditation can be introduced into an- 
other, even if it is mixed description, some parts of it pertaining to saguna 
brahman, others to nirguna brahman. This is so even if a few parts do not 
fit the new context that itself is primarily nirguna or saguna, such that most 
of the parts of the other statement fit it, but not all? One can read a text, 


The process of upasamhdra does not conclude that brahman can be 
thought about in general, und posite form constructed by harmoniz- 


s| 


tions. In a sense, upasarhara is the complement to samanvaya: by saman- 
vaya, the multiplicity of texts is understood to point to a single topic, 
brahman; by upasamhdara, it is understood how that single topic, brahman, 
can be known through intelligent and discriminating meditation on the mul- 
tiple texts. It is this latter insistence on meditation that keeps the knowledge 
of brahman within Vedanta’s orthodox horizon. 


man is neither simply the residue of an older tradition nor a secondary, 
unreflective aspect of Vedanta. C 


How this is so requires a more 
lengthy treatment than is possible here, and | will restrict myself to four 
comments on the way in which the commentarial component of Vedanta is 
maintained and becomes more and not less explicit as Vedanta develops: (1) 
the reliance on intratextual rules for the ascertainment of meaning; (2) the 
identificati eutiemeegapey, (3) ae : me 
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interpretation of the text. Grammar, literary structure, and context are the 
adequate keys to meaning. This effort to articulate rules by which texts will 
be the guides to their own interpretation presupposes a refusal to depend on 
the author’s intention, or the nature of the object of reference, as the pri- 
mary guides for the fixing of meaning. 

The doctrine of apauruseyatva—the Veda has expositors, but no au- 
thors (purusa)—reflected the Mimamsa school’s desire to show that the 
Vedic complex of sacrifice and text was not dependent on any transitory and 
self-motivated agents and things; external reference to impermanent reali- 
ties threatened ultimately to undercut the posited eternity tand permanence 
of the sacred text itself. The system had to be nonreferential, meaningful in 
itself, and expressive of that meaning, in order to be protected from a 
changing and unpredictable world. 

Vedanta follows the Mimamsa Jead and develops ways of explaining 
texts without appealing to an author’s intention, even though in Vedanta the 
doctrine seems to be an imitative one, introduced to maintain the Mimamsa 
notion of independent authority and thus to enhance the status of the 
Upanisads. The Upanisads themselves do not require any such doctrine, 
and Badarayana’s text itself could lend itself to the idea that the Upanisads 
communicate various authors’ intentions and point to a reality beyond the 
text. In any case, by this adoption Vedanta too became increasingly depen- 
dent on the text itself as the self-referential source for the rules of its own 
interpretation. The project of the interpretation of the Upanisads via the 
UMS became increasingly the project of elaborating meaning as discover- 
able strictly in the words, sentences, and contexts themselves. Like the 
Mimamsakas, the Advaitic commentators at every turn ‘“‘restrain’’ extra- 
textual reference within the overarching frame of the text, which is not 
replaced by knowledge, even if the object of mnowiledge remains ‘‘outside 
the text.” 


V. The Identification of Case-based Rules 


One of the primary supports of this stubborn adherence to the text itself _ 
is the process of explaining primarily through the examination of textual 
cases by which rules are identified, tested, modified, and related to one 
another by metarules,.ete. Like jurisprudence, Mimarnsa/Vedanta interpre- 
tation proceeds by»cases»and the accumulation“ of »precedents (Clooney, 
Thinking Ritually, 1990, chapter 2). Some of the rules are highly articulated. 
For instance, the Mimamsa identifies two sets of six textual pramdanas 
(means of sure knowledge) as important tools of the articulation of meaning 
in the text. Vedanta accepted these sets of rules, and only with great care 
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made modifications and explanations to fit the new specifications of the 
Upanisadic material. Every Vedanta text requires that we attend to the work- 
ing of these rules in it.'* 

Less defined that these two sets, but of great importance, are the con- 
-already known ules, to-deal with specific problems. As already noted, both 
samanvaya and upasamhdara are specified through the examination of a se- 
ries of contested situations in which the general principle as thus far stated 
is tested, clarified, expanded, and limited in an ever more nuanced body 
of rules (nydyas), and the first and third adhyayas abound in rule making 
and stretching. 

An example drawn from 3.3 will illustrate the nature of the process of 
inquiry and refinement. The commentaries regularly introduce, either to use 
in solving difficult cases, or to modify, or even to refuse to use (for certain 
reasons that can thereby be noticed), Mimarnsa rules that themselves had 
been articulated in some particular problematic context. To illustrate this, 
the following are three among the Mimamsa rules introduced in order to 
clarify the limits of upasamhara in UMS 3.3.1-5. 


1. The Parva Mimamsa Sitras (henceforth PMS) 2.4.8—-33 give us the 
rule that it is proper to borrow ritual details from the texts of other schools, 
by upasamhdara, even if those schools are truly different, and even if not 
every element of every text should be thus introduced. So too, meditators 
can borrow from the meditation texts of other schools (first enunciated 
by Badarayana). 

2. A rule enunciated in PMS 10.5.34—41 tells us that an apparently 
possible introduction of a ritual detail at an ectypal rite is overruled when 
there is a text that explicitly connects the detail with the archetypal rite;'” 
for the allocation of details depends on the text. But by contrast, when texts 
about brahman are at issue, the decision about where to introduce any given 
qualification is not limited by what is explicitly stated, because the medita- 
tor is able to recognize where the details appropriately belong (even if it is 
not so stated). (That is, because brahman is not constituted solely by the 
text, the Vedantin may make judgments about the use of texts that go be- 
yond what the texts state) (Anandagiri). 

3. The ‘‘Grhamedhiya-rite rule,’’ enunciated in PMS 10.7.24, indi- 
cates that in a ritual setting where it is understood that all the details of a 
new rite might be borrowed from another rite that is its archetype, the ac- 
tual mention of only a few of those potentially borrowed details is meant to 
tell us that the mentioned details alone are to be borrowed and that the 
remaining, unmentioned details are not allowed. One might want to apply 
this in the Vedanta setting, and claim that if one meditation text mentions 
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certain of the qualities found in another, but not all, then all the unmen- 
tioned qualifications are excluded. But, the Vedantin replies, the 
Grhamedhiya-rite rule is not adequate regarding texts about brahman, since 
these texts are not related to one another in the archetypal-ectypal pattern 
according to which rites are connected (Vacaspati). 


Although such rules often reflect a commonsense viewpoint on how to 
read correctly, they are also, as we can see here, obstinately complex be- 
cause permanently contextual: they remain imbedded in ritual and medita- 
tional detail, and one can use them in a wider set of contexts only after 
becoming familiar with the original specific instances involved. 

Training in Vedanta is not simply the accumulation of more and more 
information to hold in the mind, nor is it only an abstract knowledge. 
Rather, it is also about knowing the rules of the text, rules that embody 
strategies for reading and thinking and that, as such, govern further practi- 
cal acts of reading and interpreting. Because these strategies are performa- 
tive, they permanently resist transformation into (mere) knowledge about 
brahman; because they are strategies rooted in examples, they resist ab- 
straction. This is a refined sort of knowledge, but it does not tend toward 
the philosophical; it entails a ‘‘metareasoning’’ that is able to step back 
from the details in reflection upon them, while yet remaining irreducibly 
dependent on those details. '® 


VI. Performance-oriented Interpretation 


Again following the Mimarsa lead, Vedanta presupposes that: text-and 
; Ee : 


another. The Upanisads were understood to operate analogously to the rit- 


ual texts, Ee 


nishligtiicaesates Thoweateanaiinimedisatian—in UMS 3, and ther by ex- 
tension in UMS 1—function analogously to how the ritual texts function” 


In general, meaning and purpose converge. Therefore, readings that 
give texts a clearer and more useful purpose are always preferable, and 
apparently useless or merely obscure statements are not allowed to remain 
so. Much exegetical energy goes into ascertaining potential levels of useful- 
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ness for obscure texts, so as to be able thereby to discern right interpreta- 
tion accordingly. For example, when Chandogya 3.14.2, as cited at UMS 
1.2.1-8, says that ‘‘mind is his stuff, living (breathing) is his body, light 
his form, resolution his truth, his self is infinity . . . ,’ Prakasatman, in his 
Sarirakanyayasamgraha, argues that the series of descriptive qualifications 
points best to brahman, since the multiple qualifications would be superflu- 
ous regarding the human self, which is already known from ordinary expe- 
rience and which would therefore require the mention of only one of its 
characteristics to define it. Lest the text be considered verbose, it should be 
understood to apply to brahman, which is not otherwise known. So too, he 
argues, even if there are textual reasons to think that the human self is the 
topic of the section, since we know that meditation on brahman is more 
useful—efficacious toward liberation—than meditation on the human self, 
an interpretation that identifies brahman as the topic is to be preferred. 
is_ki f calculati i i 


VII. Expanded Contextuality 
Finally, there is what I tentatively call “expanded contextuality.’” As 


_ The UMS are established as a coher- 
ent text (which in turn is partially intertexted with the PMS) that needs to 
be read as a whole, alongside the Upanisads, and understood as more than 
a series of ad hoc comments on the Upanisads. It too has a logic and com- 
pleteness of its own, which must be highlighted. 

So too, the Vedanta tradition began early on to treat Sankara’s com- 
mentary on the UMS as a text with its own dynamic, which then had to be 
interpreted and related back to the UMS and then to the Upanisads. The 
increasing volume of material requiring commentary affected both the 


articulated, and the content of commentary, as the Upanisads and later 
texts had now to be read in the light of the UMS version of them, Sankara’s 


basic: viewpoint about them andthe UMS, the:juxtaposed:and:then interwo- 
Ms ssiaiailiaedicteel The-!*fate”?»of=tt 
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An important and characteristic sign of this expanding commentarial 
process was the ideal of and search for samgati as the connectedness of the 
commented-on text. This is a search founded on the belief that even an 
apparently ad hoc, problem-solving investigation follows a logic not deter- 
mined simply by the demands of the set of successive problematic texts 
requiring comment. i 


; it is now to be read only through 


of the PMS." 5 Mad pan Satara ae erat ey sifendea eal to 
the Upanisads through the UMS as a neutral lens, and usually simply de- 
ferred to Badarayana’s viewpoint without treating the UMS as itself a work 
requiring interpretation, he occasionally discovered in the UMS an integra- 
tive, organizing role helping to structure the reading of the Upanisads, and 
drew attention to the fact of samgati. 

For instance, although 1.1-3 seems to be simply a straightforward 
treatment of Upanisadic texts in sequence, and is best taken as having no 
more intricate arrangement than that, the pddas were explained by Sankara 
as more complexly arranged, according to how texts are able to express 
brahman. As he explains at 1.2.1, 1.1 dealt with texts with straightforward 
meanings, and |.2—3 with texts whose meanings are ambiguous. The later 
Vedanta commentators developed this sense of a larger structure more fully. 
Thus, Amalananda further differentiates 1.2 from 1.3 by offering (at 1.2.1) 
this explanation: 


In the first pdda those statements which contain clear indications 
of brahman are the topic, in the second and third pada, those 
which lack such clear indications. These two pddas are in general 
further differentiated by having as their respective topics brahman 
with specifications (savisesa) and brahman without specifications 
(nirvisesa), and by dealing, respectively, with the etymological 
meanings (yoga) and conventional meanings (radha) of words. 


The explanation of the samgati between the individual adhikaranas was 
also a primary task for the commentators. To illustrate their reasoning by 
reference to a now familiar locus, the following summarizes the three most 
notable explanations of the samgati connecting the first adhikaranas of 1.2. 


1. The samgati between |.2.9-10 and 1.2.1—8: It was shown in 1.2.1— 
8 that brahman is not a mere enjoyer of material things; so it seems to 
follow, says the adversary, that the ‘‘eater of brahman and ksatram’’ (Katha 
1.2.25) referred to in 9-10 could not be brahman. This line of reasoning 
(though in error) establishes the continuity (cf. Amalananda). 
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2. The samgati between 1.2.11-12 and 1.2.9-10: 9-10 dealt with 
Katha 1.2.25, and here (11-12) we simply take up the next part of the 
Upanisad, Katha 1.3.1 (Govindananda). 

3. The satngati between 1.2.13-14 and 1.2.11—12: We learned in the 
previous section (11-12) that the opening of a text is usually determinative 
of the topic of what follows. So too here (13-14): The opening—*‘the man 
whom one sees in the eye . . .”” (Chandogya 4.15.1)—is privileged, and so 
brahman cannot be the topic, the adversary says, since it cannot be seen 
(Govindananda). 


These proposed connections are often slender threads, or merely appar- 
ent connections wrongly posed by the adversary. Occasionally they are un- 
convincing, and occasionally the commentators do not venture to suggest 
any at all. Yet the idea that there is samgati is crucial, since it shows that 
the UMS, like the Upanisads, is understood to be a coherent text in which 
every element has S pocrore, and is a text to be read and interpreted along 
with the Upanisads.'” 

While the search for the samgati of the UMS as a text need not in itself 
deflect or defer a proper understanding of the Upanisads, which remain the 


ultimate textual object of commentary, this procedure effects a continuing: 


. Although the Indian tra- 
dition on the whole has not asked about the background and redaction of 
texts, and therefore has not raised the question of ‘‘history’’ in critique of 
philosophy and related notions of truth, meaning, etc., the determination of 

i (along with the articulation of nyayas, ina ritual’meditative REHOs 
mative framework) has se ' |x 
ee a permanent contextalization that resist the 
‘move: toward abstract, idealized _knowledge:”° 


VIII. Conclusion 


The preceding remarks on the philosophical and commentarial tenden- 
cies in Advaita Vedanta, as traced back to the Upanisads and discovered in 
the procedures of samanvaya and upasamhara regarding the Upanisads, 


modern scholarship has stressed the pialesaphical merits at Advaita 
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Vedanta, it--has 


Whatever distinctions one makes between the philosophical and com- 


mentarial sides of the Vedanta texts, one. therefore-has-to-understand them 


To read the Upanisads through Vedantin eyes, and to read the UMS 
and Sankara’s Bhdsya and the later commentaries as a true series of wider 


contexts, Pa ae IRORR Sea EFAS Feary sey A never 


ce i 


Finally, a few comments regarding ourselves. Our study of the texts of 
non-Western cultures is of course mediated through the concerns and values 


of the modern and postmodern West, and we must therefore be attentive to 


to overlook, to explain away as a culture-specific residue. We may even try 

to reject it under the guise of attention to selected parts of the Advaita 

system, such as the notion of nirguna brahman, despite the fact that the 

Advaita Vedantins managed to adhere both to that notion and to the practice 
of vigorous commentary. 

As Michel Foucault (1973, especially 78ff.) has shown, we have much 

t 


worldviews As Smith (1982), Lindbeck (1984),, Derrida (1982), and-others 
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© ° ON< Gere ed, al (+ C a er pr©r ations Cad mS. 
As I have suggested elsewhere (Clooney 1987, 680-82), ‘if the Mimamsa- 


rial side o ‘edanta is oO -ourse not 
ici pointed at traditional religious 
thought in the West, it is also not exactly the same as that thought. It par=" 


% 


dacan i Pa 2 A came me share mich 


It deserves, then, a 
careful and fresh reading, so as to sort out how it relates to the whole 
spectrum of Western ideas, premodern, modern, and postmodern. 

The project before the contemporary student of Vedanta in a compara- 
tive context is therefore a complex one requiring many skills and areas of 
attention. Nevertheless, I suggest, it is the genius and enduring value of the 
Vedanta system that a careful study of the UMS and its commentaries, in 
the entirety of that tradition’s rich variety and not selectively, remains our 
best guide to an encounter with the contemporary agenda: reading Vedanta 
compels us to read our modern world carefully, and differently. 


Notes 


1. Throughout I use words such as philosophy, exegesis, commentary, 
and theology in a nontechnical manner, to help distinguish in a preliminary 
and provisional fashion the two major aspects of Vedanta. I do not intend to 
reduce exegesis to a nonphilosophical way of thinking (or nonthinking), nor 
to claim that philosophy is necessarily independent of the acceptance of a 
canon of texts, religious or otherwise. For further development of my un- 
derstanding of these terms, see Clooney (“‘Vedanta, Commentary, and the 
Theological Component,’’ 1990). 


2. I limit my remarks exclusively to the school of Sankara (eighth cen- 
tury), since he sets the questions and project even for those later Vedantins 
(e.g., Ramanuja [eleventh century], Madhva [thirteenth], and Vallabha [six- 
teenth]) who disagree with him. In my analyses I will refer also to these 
later Advaita thinkers who wrote commentaries on Sankara’s Bhdsya on the 
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Uttara Mimamsa Sitras (UMS): Anandagiri (late eighth century), Vacaspati 
Misra (ninth), Amalananda (thirteenth), Govindananda (sixteenth), and Ap- 
paya Diksita (sixteenth); I will also refer to Prakasatman (tenth), who wrote 
the Sarirakanyayasamgraha, a treatise that succinctly identifies the rules of 
interpretation (nydya) used by Sankara and other early commentators. Of 
these, only Sankara’s commentary has been translated. For the rest, I have 
used the editions mentioned in the bibliography for this essay. 


3. For an overview of these Upanisads as relevant to Vedanta, see 
Nakamura 1983. 


4. UMS 2, to which I will refer below, intends primarily a defense of 
Advaita Vedanta’s views against those who do not accept the authority of 
the Upanisads; UMS 4 focuses on the actual practice and results of medi- 
tation. 


5. As translated by Thibaut (1962, 1:22). 
6. Here and throughout I use Deussen’s 1980 translation. 


7. This sketch of the origins and distortions of the nirguna/saguna 
distinction is here presented as a hypothesis; its documentation is for now 
an unfinished part of my ongoing study of the UMS and Advaita Vedanta. 


8. Thus setting the model for the later and more well-known 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha of Madhavacarya, which arranges fifteen systems 
on the basis of their distance from the Advaita position. 


9. On the theological, scriptural basis for the Advaita *“philosophi- 
cal’” position on theodicy, as spelled out in UMS 2.2; see Clooney 1989. 


10. The third adhydaya in general is a reflection on the presuppositions 
of meditation, including the order of the world (3.1), the nature of human 
self and brahman (3.2), and the nature of the mediating person as ‘‘ortho- 
dox’’ (3.4). 


11. Here I follow Appaya Diksita’s comments on 3.3.1. Modi, who is 
interested more in retrieving Badarayana’s system than in Sankara’s version 
of it, offers a different and important explanation of the structure of the pada. 


12. Vacaspati distinguishes between qualifications that attest to brah- 
man’s basic nature—being, truth, bliss, etc.—and those that do pertain, but 
only as posited in the specific context: ‘‘being that toward which all bless- 
ings go,”’ or ‘‘whose desires are true.’’ The former belong everywhere, the 
latter only where introduced. Appaya Diksita adds the point, significant for 
the Advaita Vedantins, that even the first set of basic qualifications are 
more of the nature of boundary setting than essence describing. 
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13. On the notion of apauruseyatva and the uses of it in Mimamsa and 
Vedanta, see Clooney 1987. On the effort to interpret a text through itself 
(and its contexts), see Lindbeck on ‘‘intratextuality’’ (1984, 113-24). 


14. The two sets of rules are described in the Parva Mimamsa Sutras 
(PMS), the basic Mimamsa text, equivalent in stature to Badarayana’s 
UMS, and probably the model for it. The first, listed in PMS 3.3.14 and 
described thereafter, provides six ways of determining the meaning of a 
text, each less persuasive than the one listed before it: What is explicitly 
said (fruti); what is implied by what is said (liga); what can be construed 
from syntactical units such as sentences (vakya), how two parts of a text 
can be linked as a context, to fill out their meaning (prakarana); what can 
be estimated based on the proximity or order of ideas in a text (sthana, 
krama); and what can be learned from names analyzed etymologically 
(samakhya). The second group is given in PMS 5.1 and is used for deter- 
mining the order of the performance of ritual actions; here too, each in the 
list is less persuasive than the one listed before it: what is explicitly said 
(Struti), the respective purpose of the actions (artha), the order of the ac- 
tions in the text (pdtha), priority of place in the original context (sthana), 
the respective importance of the actions involved (mukhya), and preference 
for actions begun first (pravrtti). For a reasonably succinct summary of 
both sets, see Apadeva’s Mimamsa Nydya Prakasa, nn. 68-181 and 199- 
224, respectively, in Edgerton’s translation. See also Clooney (‘‘Vedanta,”’ 
1990) on rules in Vedanta, and on PMS 3.3.14 in particular. 


15. For the sake of descriptive economy, the Mimamsakas conceived 
of more complex rites as ectypal derivations from simpler rites, their arche- 
types; only a few differences in detail are required to distinguish the former 
from the latter. 


16. Prakasatman’s Sdrirakanydyasamgraha brings this process of the 
use and refinement and amplification of Mimarsa rules to its perfection. 
For each adhikarana in the UMS, he introduces and assesses the rules ap- 
propriate to the context. 


17. I have recently explored this ritual/pragmatic side of Vedanta exe- 
gesis in a paper entitled ‘‘India’s Vedanta as a Theology of Practice,’ pre- 
sented in April 1989 at the meeting of the Boston Theological Society. 


18. I have not been convinced by efforts either to see the PMS and 
UMS as a single text or to see them as contemporary. The UMS makes best 
sense as a later, nuanced limitation of the PMS. For the view that they were 
originally possibly one text, see Parpola 1981. 
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19. There are in the Mimarnsa and Vedanta further refinements of the 
kinds of samgati between adhikaranas: for example, a side question merely 
occasioned by the preceding adhikarana, the effort to pose an example that 
is directly counter to the previous one, etc. 


20. This contextual limitation of philosophical thinking is partially 
mirrored in deconstructionism’s textual (and also not primarily historical) 
‘‘margination’’ of philosophy. See Derrida 1982. 
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HAUNTED BY SANKARA’S GHOST 


The Srivaisnava Interpretation 
of Bhagavad Gita 18:66 


Patricia Y. Mumme 


sarvadharman parityajya | mam ekam Saranam_ vraja 
aham tva sarvapapebhyo | moksayisyami mda sucah 


Having relinquished all dharmas, resort to me alone as 
refuge. I will save you from all sins; do not fear. 


—Bhagavad Gita 18:66 


Introduction: Metaphysics and 
Interpretive Strategies 


It is remarkable how metaphysics in Indian thought are so tightly bound 
to interpretive strategies. T I i various schools 
are driven by specific strategies of scriptural interpretation, In fact, meta- 
ohgaicalcaggories are often mirror images of inlerpretive strategies | 
Mimarmsa’s reputed atheism follows from its axiom that injunction to action 
is the essential meaning of scripture. Sankara’s two levels of reality, the 
ultimately real brahman and the provisionally real realm of maya or avidyd, 
is supported by his appeal to two levels of truth in scripture. Ramanuja’s 
Visistadvaita metaphysics hinge on his use of the notion of th physics hinge on his use of the notion of the inseparabil- { 
ity of quality and qualified (aprthaksiddhibhava) in scriptural interpretation. 

At the heart of all three systems we find a major interpretive strategy that 
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iv ble. It may be a Western bias to assume that a metaphysical system is the 


oe 


R a may be only a by-product of a proper hermeneutical approach to scripture. 
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not only helps them find and utilize scripture to support their positions, but 


perhaps more importantly, allows them to tackle scriptural passages that 
seem contrary to their metaphysics and to convert them to's g pas- 


sages. Mimamsa’s hermeneutic allows it to cast aside all references to the 


existence of God or gods. Sankara’s device of the ‘‘two levels of truth’’ 
takes care of passages that suggest reality is more than one, or that some- 
thing other than knowledge of the one brahman leads to liberation (moksa) 
from the ceaseless rounds of rebirth and redeath. Ramanuja’s use of the 
close—yet not_identical—relationship between substance and attribute al- 


lows _him to handle both the Upanisadic passages that imply di ference b be- 
tween_the world and_brahman as _well_as_those passages that claim 


nondifference without threat to his “metaphysics. It seems that success in 
Indian philosophy demands at least one good interpretive device that can 
defuse the major scriptural passages that run counter to the views one is 
attempting 1G ORE Tatthe THE ineainative creativity in devising interpretive 
strategies allows for the diversity of Indian metaphysical systems that claim 
to be rooted in the scriptural authority of the Veda and the later sdstra. 


ir Sen eee . . . . 
However, far more has been written on the metaphysics of Indian philo- 
sophical systems than on the interpretive strategies that make them possi- 


goal of philosophy, and that scriptural interpretation is secondary or merely 
. SKS . 
instrumental. From an Indian perspective, an orthodox metaphysical system 


ae 


P itis certainly true that creative philosophical systems in Indian thought can- 


not gain the stamp of orthodoxy without equally creative interpretive ap- 
{ proaches to scripture. The question of which has priority in the mind of the 


traditional Indian philosopher—hermeneutics or metaphysics—is probably 
unanswerable. Nevertheless, Western Indologists need to divert some atten‘ 
<Y tion from the metaphysical carts in Indian thought in order to give closer 
scrutiny to the hermeneutical horses that may be driving them 
Pa Certainly that is the approach of this volume; for this: reason, the 


op present effort deals only secondarily with the doctrinal dispute that began 


to arise in the late thirteenth century between two Srivaisnava subsects— 
the Tenkalai, or southern school, and Vatakalai, or northern school—over the 


4 ee relationship betw th_of devotion (bhaktiyoga) and surrender to 
4 the Lord (prapatti).' This chapter examines two very different interpretive 
‘ strategies developed in Srivaisnava commentaries on a single verse of the 


ct euenavaa Gita, called the Caramasloka, where the issue of this relationship 


arises.* Historically and doctrinally, the Srivaisnava tradition follows the phi- 


al losophy of Visistadvaita Vedanta, wholeheartedly rejecting Sankara’s mo- ; 


nism. Though the later Stivaisnava acaryas* of the Tenkalai and Vatakalai 
subsects developed and modified the views of the founding dcdryas oA 


ie OBIE So, Koy 
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the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, both schools continued to affirm ada-Y 
mantly the philosophy of Ramanuja and to eschew that of Sankara. How- 
ever, when approaching the Tenkalai-Vatakalai dispute in terms of hi 
interpretive strategies, rather than in terms of their metaphysical doctrines, 

we find that commentarial literature in the Tenkalai school uses some inter- 
pretive strategies very similar to those used in Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta. 
This, we shall see, does have a pronounced effect on Tenkalai doctrine, and 
makes for a counterreaction in the Vatakalai school’s strategies and doctrines. 


1. Background: Sankara, Yamuna, and 
Ramanuja on the Caramasloka 


In the first line of Bhagavad Gitd 18:66, Krsna says, “*sarvadharman 
parityajya, mam ekam Saranam vraja—Having relinquished all dharmas, 
resort to me alone as a refuge.’’ But what dharmas are intended? What does 
it mean to relinquish them? What does it mean to resort to Krsna? It will be 
helpful to first review the Advaitin interpretation of Sankara (ninth century 
c.E.?) and to compare it to the rival interpretation of Yamuna_and 
Ramanuia (eleventh and early twelfth centuries C.E.), the founders of both 
Visistadvaita Vedanta philosophy and the Srivaisnava religious tradition. 

Sankara’s commentary on the Bhagavad Gita (BGS) makes liberal use 
of his ‘‘two levels of truth’’ strategy. Sankara claims that agency (kartrtva), 
like individuality, is an upddhi, or limiting adjunct of the self (atman)— 
only provisionally real for those under the influence of ignorance; thus the 
ability to act is not part of the soul’s essential nature. On the highest level 
of truth, the true self is pure consciousness, identical with brahman, the 
self of all, and to realize this is liberation. Sankara assumes that one who 
has reached sufficient self-understanding to know that the self is not_an 
agent will abandon all action and devote himself to the higher knowledge of 
the atman. Thus the path of action (karmayoga) as outlined in scripture is 
for the ignorant; the wise must relinquish it in favor of the path of knowl- 
edge (jfanayoga) (BGS 508). To get the Bhagavad Gita to conform to this 
doctrine, Sankara interprets passages enjoining action or works of devotion 
as applying to the lower or conventional level of truth (vyavahdrika) in 
which the soul, under the influence of ignorance (avidya), is assumed to be 
an agent. (Most of Dharmasastra, according to Sankara’s reasoning, also 
falls into this category.) Such passages in the Bhagavad Gita he clearly 
distinguishes from those that deal with the higher truth of renunciation and 
self-knowledge (paramarthika).* 

For Sankara, Bhagavad Gita 18:66 is in the category of verses teaching 
the higher truth. Here Krsna addresses Arjuna as an atmajnananistha, one 


x 
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who has realized the true nature of the self as a nonagent and has thus risen 
above the path of action. The first pada,” ‘‘Having relinquished all dhar- 
mas’’ (sarvadharman parityajya), enjoins Arjuna to completely renounce 
all actions, both those required and those prohibited. Then, “‘Resort to me 
alone as refuge”’ (mam ekam Saranam vraja) enjoins him to turn to the path 
of knowledge (jrdnayoga) by telling him to understand the one brahman 
(iSvara) to be the sole reality, the self of all, identical with Arjuna’s own 
self. So Sankara claims the first pada enjoins giving up action and the sec- 
ond enjoins a kind of knowledge or understanding, not action (BGS 499). 

Both Yamuna, in his brief ‘‘Gitarthasangraha,’’ and Ramanuja, in his 
Gitabhdasya, reject Sankara’s notion that agency is only a superficial, limit- 


ing attribute (upddhi) of the self and, concomitantly, reject his view that 
here the Bhagavad Gita is enjoining outright abandonment of action. The 
Visistadvaitins claim that the soul is genuinely an agent, though that agency 
is dependent on the Lord.” Action per se is not incompatible with the soul’s 


ED 
o the soul’s dependence on the Lord. In interpreting Bhagavad Gita 18:66, 
they take ‘‘sarvadharman parityajya’’ as enjoining the pure renunciation 
(sattvikatydga) explained earlier in chapter 18—that one should continue to 


perform required duties, but_relinquish all attachment to agency, results, 


and ownership of these actions.’ The whole point of the Bhagavad Gitd, as 
the Visistadvaitins see it, is to show that performance of scripturally en- 
joined action is not an obstruction to liberation (moksa) when done without 
attachment; such action can in fact lead to liberation when done with devo- 
tion to the Lord. So, after first enjoining one to give up these attachments 
to required duties even while continuing to perform them (sarvadharman 
parityajya), Krsna then says to seek only him as a refuge (mam ekam 
Saranam vraja). This second pada they take as enjoining an attitude of sur- 
render, devotion, and subservience, telling one to think of the Lord alone as 
the agent, object, goal, and means (updaya) to reach liberation. Taken as a 
whole, these two pddas enjoin bhaktiyoga, the path of devotion, along with 
its ancillary (anga) karmayoga; that is, performance of duties in loving de- 
votion to the Lord and without personal attachment.® 

It is important to notice that Sankara and the Visistadvaitins disagree 
fundamentally on whether the first pada enjoins relinquishing action or per- 
forming action. However, they agree that both padas enjoin something. The 
latter pdda they agree enjoins a mental act, a special kind of knowledge or 
attitude, though they differ on its contents. 

Ramanuja also offers an alternative interpretation in his commentary, 
which supposes that this sloka addresses Arjuna’s grief at his sins that pre- 
vent him from beginning the path of devotion (bhaktiyoga). Here Ramanuja 
is willing to take the phrase ‘‘having relinquished”’ (parityajya) as enjoining 


———— 5 . 4 
true nature; it is selfish attachment to action and its fruifs that runs counter 
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actual abandonment of action, but only if the meaning of ‘‘all dharmas’’ 
(sarvadharman) is limited to the expiatory rites (prayascitta) needed to re- 
move obstacles to beginning bhaktiyoga. In this interpretation, the verb in 
the first pada (parityajya) enjoins giving up these expiations; the verb in the 
second pdda (vraja) enjoins surrender to the Lord, who will then himself 
become the means for removing the obstructing sins, standing in for the 
expiatory rites. Ramanuja doesn’t clarify whether this surrender is a mental 
attitude or a ritual performance, but there is no doubt that, as in his first 
interpretation, the means to liberation being taught is the path of devotion 
(bhaktiyoga), which includes loving performance of duties, not the path of 
knowledge (jidnayoga), which (according to Sankara) demands the renun- 
ciation of all activity.” 


II. Later Srivaisnava Interpretations: Enjoining 
Independent Prapatti 


New developments in the interpretation of the Caramasloka surface 
among Ramanuja’s followers in the thirteenth century. By this time the 
Srivaisnava tradition had come to recognize prapatti or faranadgati—surren- 
dering to or taking refuge in the Lord—as a separate means to liberation, 
distinct from the path of devotion (bhaktiyoga). Earlier, both Ramanuja and 
Yamuna had taken 18:66 to enjoin surrender to the Lord (prapatti) as an 
ancillary to bhaktiyoga, which involves loving performance of all obligatory 
Vedic ritual activity (karma). These later acaryas agree that taking refuge } 
in the Lord is an essential aspect of bhaktiyoga, but they also see surrender 
to the Lord (prapatti) as an independent means that does not demand con- 
comitant performance of Vedic ritual activity; thus, unlike bhaktiyoga, pra- 
patti is not restricted to twice-born males who are qualified to perform 
Vedic rituals. Taking refuge in the Lord is open to those of all castes and 
genders, young and old. 

By the twelfth century, prapatti seems to have been ritualized into_a 
spaeeaci pee ei that involved utterance of three sacred mantras, 
or secret formulas (rahasya)—one of which is Bhagavad Gita 18:66. By the 
thirteenth century, rahasya commentaries on the esoteric meaning of the three 
mantras become the main vehicle for explicating Srivaisnava soteriology. 
These texts are written in a vernacular Sanskritized Tamil (Manipravala)'° 
that was accessible to members of the community who could not study San- 
skrit. In these rahasya commentaries the later Srivaisnava Gcaryas interpret 
the Caramasloka to enjoin independent surrender to the Lord (prapatti) 
that is open to all. But this poses a problem: how to account for the fact 
that the written works of their illustrious founding acaryas—Yamuna and 
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Ramanuja—never took 18:66 to teach prapatti apart from bhaktiyoga? Not 
surprisingly, they appeal to the notion of ‘‘secret doctrine,’’ certainly an 
interpretive strategy with wide currency in Indian thought. They claim that 
Yamuna and Ramanuja knew prapatti to be the secret meaning of the Cara- 
masloka, but did not reveal this meaning in their Vedantic works, since 
these were aimed at a twice-born audience who would be qualified for 
bhaktiyoga, the Vedic path of devotion. However, these later dcdryas claim, 
independent prapatti was the means to salvation that Yamuna and Rama- 
nuja themselves practiced, elucidated in their poetic works, and taught to 
their disciples as the secret meaning of the Caramasloka.'' This strategy 
allows the later Srivaisnava Gcaryas—both Vatakalai and Tenkalai—to ig- 
nore the earlier commentaries of Yamuna and Ramanuja on 18:66 as irrel- 
evant when the CaramasSloka is taken as enjoining independent prapatti. 
Thus Ram4nuja’s and Yamuna’s interpretations are never cited in rahasya 
commentaries on the Caramasloka. 

However, the later dcdryas still needed to answer the more ticklish 
question of how to understand the relationship between independent prap- 
atti and the bhaktiyoga that Ramanuja and Yamuna explicated. That issue 
must be faced squarely in expounding the first line of the Caramasloka— 
‘‘Having relinquished all dharmas, resort to me alone as refuge.’’ For if the 
second pdda now enjoins independent prapatti, then the first pdda must 
refer to actually relinquishing all other means to liberation—including 
bhaktiyoga. Otherwise, what is enjoined in the second pdda would not be 
independent prapatti, but surrender to the Lord as an ancillary of bhak- 
,tiyoga. Why and under what conditions should one employ independent 
prapatti over bhaktiyoga? Is one means better than the other? Or are the 
two meant for different people? If so, for whom? Why would Krsna tell 
Arjuna to abandon the paths of devotion and action he has so carefully 
explained in the previous chapters? Why would so many scriptures—and 
Yamuna and Ramanuja themselves—teach the path of devotion if surrender 
to the Lord (prapatti) is preferred? Creative interpretive strategies are 
needed to circumvent the problems these questions pose. The Srivaisnava 
dcaryas rise to the occasion, but we find that the Tenkalai school in 
Srirangam develops a very different strategy for answering these questions 
than their Vatakalai colleagues further north in Kafchi. 


/ 


III. The Tenkalai ‘‘Advaitin’’ Strategy 


Periyavaccan Pillai (1167-1262 c.£.), Pillai Lokacafya (1205-1311 
c.E.), and Manavalamamuni (1370-1443 c.£.)—the founding dcdryas of 
the Tenkalai school—all wrote rahasya commentaries in Tamil Manipravala 
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that interpret the Caramasloka. '2 Though all claim to be following the tra- 
dition of Yamuna and Ramanuja, Periyavaccan Pillai, in his Parantara- 
hasya, goes so far as to bring up both of Ramanuja’s interpretations of the 
Caramasloka (without mentioning their author) and refute them.'? In the 
Mumuksuppati (MP), Pillai Lokacarya and his commentator Manavala- 
mamuni merely ignore the ‘‘Gitarthasangraha’’ and Gitabhdsya because, 
unlike Yamuna and Ramanuja, they understand themselves to be explaining 
the Caramasloka’s secret meaning—that surrender to the Lord (prapatti) is 
an independent path to liberation open to all. However, it is surprising that 
in defiance of the best efforts of Ramanuja to distance his tradition from 
that of the Advaitins, these Tenkalai dcdryas end up using a remarkably 
Advaita-like strategy in articulating the relationship between bhaktiyoga, 
the path of devotion, and prapatti, or surrender to the Lord. In fact, this 
strategy brings their interpretation of 18:66 rather close to that of Sankara 
in many respects (dangerously close, according to Vedanta Desika of the 
Vatakalai school, as we will see). 

Pillai Lokacarya and Manavalamamuni employ a ‘‘two levels of truth’’ 
strategy, making the bold claim that bhaktiyoga and prapatti are means to 
liberation for those who have lesser and greater knowledge of the self, re- 
spectively. Those who are not fully aware of the soul’s utter dependence on 
the Lord are attached to action, thinking they have to do something to 
achieve liberation. For those people the Lord enjoined bhaktiyoga, which 
involves devoted performance of ritual actions according to the Vedic texts, 
as explicated by Yamuna and Ramanuja. But those who have realized their 
dependence on the Lord know that it is improper for them to do anything to 
save themselves. Therefore they give up all such means to salvation and 
merely rely on the Lord to save them. 

Pillai Lokacarya takes the word dharman to refer to all the other duties 
that are enjoined as means to liberation—the paths of action, knowledge, 
and devotion (karma-, jhdna-, and bhaktiyoga)—along with their ancillar- 
ies: but he claims these are here only ‘‘called dharmas because of the con- 
fused notion of Arjuna’? (MP 198). They are not really duties or means 
enjoined on one who seeks liberation but are actually impediments to sal- 
vation (MP 200, 203). Thus Manavalamamuni calls them ‘“‘illusory means’’ 
(abhdsamana upaya) that, must be abandoned as obstacles to liberation (MP 
203—4).'* Eventually, the Tenkalai dcaryas claim, those following bhak- 
tiyoga and the like must come to realize their inherent dependence on the 
Lord, give up all efforts to save themselves, and surrender to the Lord 
alone as means to liberation (MP 203-4). Manavalamamuni explains: 


One who has entered the last stage of life (asrama) [as a sannya- 
sin] relinquishes the duties (dharma) of the previous stages; it is 
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the same for one who has gained this measure of ripened knowl- 
edge, such that he employs only [the Lord himself] (siddhopaya), 
realizing that these other means are contrary to the soul’s true na- 
ture. There will be no fault if he gives up these other means. (MP 
268-69) 


Pillai Lokacarya doesn’t hesitate to use a very Advaitin analogy to illustrate 
this: ‘‘Like those who have conceived mother-of-pearl to be silver . . . we 
have attributed the notion of ‘means’ (updya) to things which are not 
means’’ (MP 200).'° But when we fully realize the soul’s dependent nature, 
we will see that they are not true means to moksa at all. One who has 
reached this self-understanding is enjoined in the first pdda of the Cara- 
masloka to give up all such efforts (sarva dharman parityajya) and merely 
surrender to the Lord alone (mdm ekam Saranam vraja) as one’s means 
of salvation. 

The Tenkalai Gcdryas clearly insist that outright relinquishing of other 
duties is what is being enjoined in ‘‘sarvadharman parityajya.’’ They claim 
the gerund form, parityajya (having relinquished), is a vidhi, or command- 
ment (MP 202), to give up these apparent or illusory means that are con- 
trary to the soul’s true nature. Thus, in the Caramasloka’s first line, Krsna 
first orders Arjuna to relinquish all other means of liberation and then or- 
ders him to recognize the Lord as the true means (updya). 

Notice the striking parallels between the Tenkalai interpretation and 
that of Sankara. Both agree that the first pada is a commandment to re- 
nounce duties (dharma) outright—to not do them (MP 202). Both work 
from a presumption that there are two levels of truth, lower and higher, that 
are correlated with two kinds of means (upaya) for liberation. The lower 
means are predicated on a misunderstanding of the soul’s true nature and 
must be given To aharite eee the 
shell—silver analogy to illustrate this misunderstanding. Prapatti’s relation 
to the paths of action and devotion (karmayoga, bhaktiyoga) for the 
Tenkalai, is directly analogous to jridnayoga’s relation to the paths of action 
and devotion for Sankara. Both would agree that there is only one true 
means to liberation—surrender to the Lord for the *Tenkalai, knowledge of 
the one dtman/brahman for Sankara—and that the’ other provisional or illu- 
sory means ultimately must be abandoned once a certain level of under- 
standing is reached. 

For the Tenkalai as well as for Sankara, the lower means are inferior 
because they demand action and self-effort. Sankara had claimed that all 
forms of activity must be given up to reach liberation, because activity— 
agency—is not truly part of soul’s nature, but only a superficial, limiting 
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adjunct (upddhi). Ramanuja’s Sribhdsya on the Brahma Sitras (BSR) had 
refuted this view, arguing that the soul (Gtman) has to be considered the 
agent, or else scriptural injunctions to act are meaningless (BSR 2.3.33- 
40). Though the Tenkalai dcdryas do not deny Ramanuja’s Visistadvaita 
doctrine of the soul’s inherent agency (jivakartrtva), they arrive at their 
position by emphasizing that the soul is a dependent agent, a sesa of the 
Lord, as Ramanuja had also claimed. They see subservience (Sesatva) and 
dependence (pdratantrya) toward the Lord as even more essential to the 
soul’s true nature than its ability to act.'© For a subservient entity (Sesa), 
the only proper activity is to serve and glorify the Lord, the Sesin.'” All 
self-serving action violates the principle of subservience (Sesatva). It is for 
this reason that the Tenkalai dcdryas claim that actively performing a means 
whose aim is one’s own liberation is contrary to the soul’s essential nature 
as §esa and must be relinquished by those who have reached a true under- 
standing of the self (SVB 70-77, 115-17; MP 256). Thus the Tenkalai 
dcaryas take scriptural injunctions regarding means to obtain liberation 
much like Sankara takes all injunctions to act: they have a provisional va- 
lidity for those who have not realized the soul’s true nature and must be 
given up when that realization is attained. 

The Tenkalai dcaryas are careful to point out that relinquishing action 
as enjoined in the first pdda is not itself an action, and that the command 
to seek refuge (Saranam vraja) in the second phrase of the first line is 
a strictly mental or cognitive phenomenon, not an action (MP 238-39). 
They even cite a verse from the Mahabharata declaring *‘moksa is from 
knowledge”’ (jidnat moksa) to support their position.'* (Certainly that is a 
line that Sankara would like more than would Ramanuja!) Surrender to the 
Lord (prapatti), as they see it, is only a mental recognition of one’s own 
dependence and the Lord’s status as means, not an action and therefore not 
a means.” 


IV. Vedanta DeSika’s 
Mimamsa-Dharmasastra Strategy 


Just like his Tenkalai counterparts, Vedanta Desika (1269-1370 c.E.), 
foremost champion of the Vatakalai school, ignores the interpretations of 
Yamuna and Ramanuja when interpreting the Caramasloka as teaching in- 
dependent surrender. However, his commentaries on the three rahasyas, es- 
pecially in his Rahasyatrayasdra (RTS), use a very different interpretive 
strategy than the Tenkalai in articulating the relationship between surrender 
to the Lord (prapatti) and the path of devotion (bhaktiyoga)—a strategy 
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with ample precedent in Mimamsa and Dharmasastra. His main concern is 
to preserve the legitimacy of both bhaktiyoga and prapatti and the authori- 
tative scriptures that command them. If one finds a discrepancy in 
Dharmasastra—where passage A says to do a ritual one way and passage B 
says to do it another—how should they be reconciled? Desika says that if 
one looks more closely it will become apparent that the two methods are 
specified for different circumstances, depending on such factors as the caste 
or the lifestage (asrama) of the performer, time of day or month, and so on. 
For instance, DeSika notes that there are many different kinds of purifica- 
tory baths prescribed in the scriptures; though equally valid, only one type 
will be appropriate in any particular circumstance, depending on the health 
of the participant, availability of water, etc. (RTS 24:715—16). Similarly, he 
claims that bhaktiyoga and prapatti are equally valid means to liberation 
enjoined for two different sets of qualificants: bhaktiyoga is for twice-born 
males with the patience to undergo it, and prapatti is for everyone else who 
lacks one or more of these qualifications (RTS 29:1051). 

DeSsika supports this view by taking the gerund form of the verb in 
‘‘having relinquished all dharmas’’ (sarvadharman parityajya) as an 
anuvada, a statement of prior fact specifying the conditions under which 
one should choose prapatti, rather than as a commandment (vidhi). ““Hav- 
ing relinquished all dharmas’’ refers to the state of being of one who is not 
qualified for bhaktiyoga. Dharmasastra often uses the same format. If scrip- 
ture states, ‘‘Having eaten something forbidden, do such and such as expi- 
ation,’ the gerund form in this case doesn’t order one to go out and eat 
forbidden things and then do the expiation. Instead, such a statement only 
orders the expiation if one has eaten something forbidden. DeSika points 
out that Krsna himself uses a similar form in Bhagavad Gita 9:33—*‘Hav- 
ing reached this impermanent and sorrowful world, worship me.’’ The ger- 
und ‘‘having reached’’ functions as a statement of prior fact (anuvdda), not 
as a commandment. Similarly here “‘having relinquished’’ (parityajya) does 
not order Arjuna to give up all other paths to liberation. The gerund here 
only confirms that Arjuna had already given them up because he was not 
qualified; though he was from a twice-born caste, he was too impatient to 
bear the delays of bhaktiyoga (RTS 29:1036—37). For one in the position of 
being disqualified for bhaktiyoga—because of caste, education, impatience, 
or whatever—prapatti to the Lord as a separate means is enjoined in the 
second pada: ‘‘Resort to me alone as refuge’’ (mam ekam Saranam vraja). 
This is the heart of the Caramasloka’s secret meaning, according to 
Vedanta Desika. 

Furthermore, in commenting on the second pdda, which commands that 
one seek refuge with the Lord, Desika emphasizes that the surrender enjoined 
is not just a mental attitude or form of knowledge but a means to be per- 
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formed and an action in which the soul’s dependent agency operates (RTS 
24:696; 29:1100-—1). The Tenkalai position, that no action on the part of the 
soul is implied in this line, Desika claims to be inconsistent: “‘It is certainly 
seen in the world and in Vedic scriptures that even ceasing from action is a 
form of activity, and that this can be done for one’s own protection’ (RTS 
29:1045).7° The Tenkalai approach is wrongheaded, according to Desika, 
because there is no need to posit any contradiction between an individual’s 
subservience (Sesatva) to the Lord and use of his God-given agency to en- 
gage in actions enjoined as a means to liberation. ‘‘For one who is a de- 
pendent Sesa, it is no fault to perform activity for his own protection’ (RTS 
24:706).7' Indeed, it is the Lord himself who has commanded in scripture 
the performance of this activity—in the form of either prapatti to the Lord 
or bhaktiyoga—according to the individual’s qualification. 

Notice here how Desika’s interpretation differs from all the others. His 
major innovation is that the first pada (‘‘having relinquished all dharmas’’) 
is not a command but a statement of prior fact (anuvdda) that restricts the 
applicability of the commandment of independent prapatti in the second 
pada. Furthermore, he maintains that the second pada (“‘resort to me alone 
as refuge’’) enjoins a performance, not merely a mental attitude or way of 
thinking. Desika’s reading shows some similarity in form to Ramanuja’s 
second interpretation in taking the first pada to refer to the devotee’s lack 
of qualification. (Grammatically, however, the gerund—‘‘having relin- 
quished’’—in the first pada is still an injunction for Ramanuja, and not a 
statement of prior fact.)°? Both interpretations limit the injunction of sur- 
render in the second pdda to those disqualified from the path of devotion. 


V. Desika’s Critique of the Tenkalai 
Quasi-Advaita Hermeneutic 


Desika’s criticism of the Tenkalai interpretation shows that he is react- 
ing against the Advaita-like leanings of the southern school, which he fears 
will undermine some of the fundamental tenets of Visistadvaita that 
Ramanuja had tried so hard to establish—the soul’s agency, the validity of 
scriptural injunctions, and the idea that liberation (moksa) is gained by a 
path of both knowledge and devoted action, not knowledge alone. One of 
his major objections to the Advaita school is that by denying the soul’s 
agency, they render all scriptural injunctions of action meaningless or delu- 
sory, and relegate all who practice them to an inferior state of knowledge. 
This is also the core of his objection to the Tenkalai interpretation of 
Bhagavad Gita 18:66. He refutes the Tenkalai abuse of the ‘‘moksa is from 
knowledge”’ principle, and their claim that dharmas such as bhaktiyoga 
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(which demand effort) are not really means, by claiming that their views 
will end up denying the validity of the scriptural authority just as the Ad- 
vaitins did (RTS 24:695-98; 29:1111-12). By exaggerating the soul’s sub- 
servience and dependence, at the expense of the soul’s agency, the Tenkalai 
render all scriptural injunctions regarding means to liberation meaningless 
or delusory, and imply that all who practice them are ignorant (RTS 
24:705-17; 29:1111-12, 1042, 1052). As Desika sees it, the only way to 
save the validity of scriptural injunctions of bhaktiyoga and its Vedic ancil- 
laries is to affirm that the soul is an agent and that its dependency on the 
Lord does not preclude actively performing a means enjoined in scripture. 

It seems that Sankara’s ghost, haunting the southern school’s interpre- 
tation of Bhagavad Gitd 18:66, gave quite a fright to Vedanta Desika, who 
felt called to protect Visistadvaita philosophy from any potential encroach- 


ment from Advaitin scriptural hermeneutics or doctrine. He took it upon 


himself to refute the Advaita leanings in the Tenkalai explication of 18:66, 
which implied that the path of devotion and other scripturally enjoined means 
to liberation are only for those ignorant of the highest truth of the soul’s 
dependent nature. Utilizing a hermeneutic imported from the Dharmasastra 
to support his own interpretation, he tried to explicate the nature of bhak- 
tiyoga, prapatti, and the soul, as well as their interrelationships, in ways 
that would not compromise the validity of scriptural injunctions regard- 
ing means to liberation. This interchange between Vedanta DeSika and his 
Tenkalai counterparts, though it focuses on the grammatical form and 
meaning of two verbs from a single line of a single sloka, cannot be dis- 
missed as a teapot tempest. The different hermeneutical strategies used here 


gave form and support to some of the basic doctrinal differences between 
the two schools of Srivaisnava acaryas, which led, in turn, to the Ngee 


Vatakalai sectarian schism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 


Notes 


1. The Tenkalai (literally, ‘“southern school’’) of Srivaisnava dcaryas 
originated in Srirangam and follows a lineage through Pillai Lokacarya (d. 
1311 c.£.) and Manavalamamuni (d. 1443 c.£.). The Vatakalai (meaning 
“‘northern school’’) originated in Kanchi and follows a lineage through 
Vedanta Desika (d. 1370 c.£.). These two schools probably did not fully 
separate until the seventeenth or eighteenth century, when rivalry for 
temple control erupted between the two groups. The theological differences 
between these two groups, however, is traceable in the writings of the 
founding dcdryas of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. See Patricia Y. 
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Mumme, The Srivaisnava Theological Dispute: Manavalamamuni and 
Vedanta Desika. (Madras: New Era Press, 1988). Hereafter, Mumme 1988. 


2. Actually, the metaphysical issue hinges on the interpretation of only 
the first half of the Caramasloka, Bhagavad Gitd 18:66a. 


3. The term ‘‘dcarya’’ designates the thinkers and teachers of the 
Srivaisnava tradition. 


4. Immediately after his gloss of Bhagavad Gita 18:66, Sankara goes 
into a lengthy exposition of his doctrine that the self is a nonagent and that 
knowledge alone—not knowledge combined with action—results in libera- 
tion (moksa). Only those who are sannydsins, who have renounced all 
forms of actions, and who ‘‘know that the Self is one and non-agent, who 
are engaged in the higher devotion of knowledge’’ are freed from karmic 
bondage, not those who ‘‘are ignorant, who follow the path of works, who 
are not sannyasins’’ (BGS 509). 


5. A pada is quarter verse made of eight syllables. Four pddas form 
one Sloka. 


6. This is explained in Ramanuja’s Sribhasya, his commentary on 
Brahma Sitras 2.3.33-—41. See BSR 3:131-41. 


7. Yamuna’s gloss of 18:66 in ‘‘Gitarthasangraha’’ 31, though only 
one sloka, makes it clear that he takes this verse to enjoin not cessation 
from duties, but their performance without attachment: 


nijakarmdadi bhaktyantam kurydtprityaiva kdritah 
updyatam parityajya nyasyed devetu tamabhih 

‘“‘He should perform everything—from his own duties to bhakti— 
doing them solely out of love; relinquishing the idea that [they are] the 
means (updya) [for moksa], he must place [that idea] in God and be rid of 
fear’’ (Appendix to BGR, p. 492). 


8. Ramanuja closely follows and elaborates Yamuna’s *‘Gitartha- 
sangraha’’: 


Renouncing all dharmas which consist of karmayoga, jnanayoga and bhak- 
tiyoga, which constitute the means for the highest good (of salvation) and 
which are being performed with great love as My worship according to 
qualification—(renouncing them all) with the complete renunciation of the 
sense of agency, possessiveness in works, fruits, and such other things, in 
the manner taught: (having done so), continuously think of Me as the 
agent, the object of worship the goal of attainment and the means. 


He goes on to clarify that the renunciation here refers to the threefold re- 
nunciation explained in 18:4 and 18:9-11 (BGR 474-76). 
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9. ‘‘In order to succeed in starting bhaktiyoga, surrender, finding ref- 
uge with Me alone, who am supremely merciful, who am the refuge of all 
persons . . . and who am the sea of parental solicitude for those dependent 
on Me’’ (BGR 476). 


10. In the next chapter, Narayanan discusses the form of Manipravala 
used in Srivaisnava commentary tradition. See p. 89. 


11. Vedanta Desika expresses this idea in the 24th chapter of RTS; 
Manavalamamuni does so in the introduction to the Caramasloka section 
(MP 151). 


12. Periyavaccan Pillai wrote the earliest extant rahasya commentary 
in Sanskritized Tamil (Manipravala), the Parantarahasya. Pillai Lokacarya 
wrote several commentaries on the three mantras or rahasyas. His most 
famous is the Mumuksuppati, on which Manavalamamuni commented. 


13. Periyavaccan Pillai refutes Ramanuja’s second interpretation by 
claiming that Arjuna had no sins that would demand expiatory rites (p. 43). 
The idea that prapatti is being taught here as an ancillary (anga) of the paths 
of action and devotion appears as a view of an opponent and is rejected in 
his conclusion. Here, Periyavaccan Pilai claims this sloka teaches that all 
other duties (dharmas), along with their accompaniments, must be relin- 
quished in favor of the Lord himself, who becomes the means for liberation 
instead of them. See Parantarahasya of Periyavaccan Pilai, in Parantara- 
hasya and Manikkamalai, ed. P. B. Annangaracharya (Kanchi: Granthamala 
Office, 1949), 43, 55-56. My translation of this work is in progress. 


14. The Tenkalai dcdryas do not seem to think the devotional path is 
entirely ineffective as a means to liberation, since it includes prapatti 
within it. Pillai Lokacarya and Manavalamamuni make the analogy that 
prapatti is mixed in with bhaktiyoga like medicine is mixed in with milk to 
make it more palatable. The efforts of following the path of devotion make 
surrender to the Lord more palatable to those addicted to selfish action. But 
this weakens the dose, making the cure take longer. That is why the path of 
devotion is a longer and more arduous means than surrender to the Lord 
(Srivacana Bhiisana of Pillai Lokacarya [SVB] 127-28). 


15. See Sankara’s introduction to his commentary on Brahma Sitras 
1.1.1, his Brhadaranyaka Upanisad Bhasya on 3.5.1, and Upadesasahasri 
1.2.51 for examples of the analogy of mother-of-pearl (or shell) that is 
taken by superimposition (adhydsa) to be silver and sublated (bddhd) by 
subsequent knowledge. 
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16. See MP 56; SVB 71. This idea is most clearly explicated in 
Manavalamamuni’s commentary on the Acarya Hrdaya (sitras 21-24) of 
Alakiyamanavala Perumal Nayanar, Pillai Lokacarya’s younger brother. 
Mumme 1988, 50-60. 


17. The Tenkalai dcdryas in this context appeal to Ramanuja’s defini- 
tion of a Sesa in his Vedarthasangraha as ‘‘that whose essential nature con- 
sists solely in being useful to something else by virtue of its intention to 
contribute some excellence to the other [the fesin]’’ (cited by Manava- 
lamamuni in his commentary on Acdrya Hrdaya 25). Mumme 1988, 59. 


18. In MP 240 both Pillai Lokacarya and Manavalamamuni use the 
phrase ‘‘jianat moksa,’’ which editors have claimed derives from a Sloka in 
the Santiparva of the Mahabharata: ‘‘jhanadnmokso jayate’’—liberation 
arises from knowledge. This sloka is found in the critical edition by Vishnu 
S. Sukthankar (Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1927-66) 


at 12.306.84. 


19. Here too, the Tenkalai seem to echo Sankara, who repeatedly 
makes the claim that knowledge alone—not action—can remove the igno- 
rance responsible for bondage, and that knowing is not an act. Sankara’s 
opponents on this issue seem to be both the Mimarsa school, who claim 
that liberation is from action, and the Bhedabhedins, who claim that liber- 
ation is from knowledge and action combined. See Karl H. Potter, Encyclo- 
pedia of Indian Philosophies: Advaita Vedanta up to Sankara and His 
Pupils. (New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1981), 38-41. 


20. nivrttiyum vyapdaravisésamennumitamum atuvum svaraksanartha- 
mamennumitamum lokavédasiddhamiré (RTS 29:1045). Translation is mine. 


21. akaiyal Sesabhutanumdayp paratantranumdlna ivanukku yathadhi- 
karam svaraksanarthavyaparam pannak kuraiyillai (RTS 24:706). Transla- 
tion is mine. 


22. Desika’s subcommentary on the Gitabhdsya calls the gerund *‘par- 
ityajya’’ in Ramanuja’s second interpretation a ‘‘kind of injunction’’ 
(vidhicchaya). See Bhagavad Gita with Ramanuja’s Bhdsya and Vedanta 
Desika’s Tatparyacandrika, edited by U. T. Viraraghavacharya (Madras: 
U. T. Viraraghavacharya, 1972), 601. 


23. For this phase of the Tenkalai-Vatakalai dispute, see Arjun Appa- 
durai, Worship and Conflict Under Colonial Rule: A South Indian Case 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981). 
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ORAL AND WRITTEN COMMENTARY 
ON THE TIRUVAYMOLI 


Vasudha Narayanan 


To interpret .. . is to bring out what is concealed in a 
given manifestation, to make evident what in the mani- 
festation is not evident to the milieu in which the inter- 
preter’s audience lives. . . . To interpret verbal utterance 
is to bring out what the utterance does not itself reveal 
to a given audience. What utterance reveals calls for no 
interpretation. 


—Walter Ong! 


Revered people say that a commentary clarifies [the orig- 
inal] and teaches us other things as well. 


—The Splendor” 


Introduction 


The previous chapter considered the philosophical and theological implica- 
tions of the Srivaisnava interpretation of the Caramasloka. The present 
chapter considers this tradition once again, this time making an inquiry into 


the nature of commentary and interpretation from a very different herme- 
neutical moment. But_before probing the Srivaisnava understanding of the 
interpretive process, perhaps we should consider briefly what we mean by 


the word hermeneutics. 
In his 1969 volume Hermeneutics: Interpretation Theory in Schleierma- 


cher, Dilthey, Heidegger, and Gadamer, Richard Palmer explains that the 
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verb hermeneuein and the noun hermeneia, which are the roots for the word 
hermeneutics, are both connected with the wing-footed messenger-god Her- 
mes. Hermes was associated with the function of transmuting ‘‘what is be- 
yond human understanding into a form that human intelligence can grasp”’ 
(p. 13). Palmer points out the three directions of i uein 
and hermeneia in ancient usage. These were (1) to_say, or to express aloud 
in words; (2) to explain; and (3) to translate from one language to another. 
Thus, ‘‘interpretation,’’ or hermeneutics, referred to three rather different 
matters: an ‘‘oral recitation, a reasonable explanation, and a translation 
from another language”’ (p. 14). In all three cases, Palmer argues, the foun- 
dational ‘‘Hermes process’’ is at work; 


something foreign, strange, separated in time, space or experience 
\Z| is made familiar, present, comprehensible; something requiring rep- ta 
resentation, explanation, or translation is somehow “‘‘brought to un- 
—_—_ ,,>- 7 
derstanding’’—is interpreted. (p. 


Comment and interpretation become necessary when an original state- 


ment does not seem self-explanatory. This chapter_is_a study of interpre- 
tation in Hindu literature; specifically, the interpretation of a Tamil poem, 
the Tiraarmol aBBrSTiaTed as TV). The Tiruvaymoli, which has 1,102 
verses, was composed by Nammiélvar, a poet-saint who lived in the ninth 
century c.£. In the eleventh century the Srvaisnava community of South 
India introduced the poem into the temple and home liturgies and began to 
comment on it— initially orally and through the performing arts, and then 
later in writing. The poem was always recited or sung orally. There was a 
tradition of explanation, or commentary, in which several distinctive posi- 
tions were asserted. Finally, there was a unique kind of translation in- 
volved: the Tamil poem was said to be equivalent to the Sanskrit Vedas, 
and this equivalence was portrayed by rendering the meaning of the poem 
in Sanskrit, Manipravala, and a ‘‘newer’’ (and presumably more easily un- 
derstandable) kind of Tamil. 

Through the elaboration of the commentarial tradition on the Tiruvay- 
moli, the Srivaisnava community affirmed some distinctive positions that 
defined its identity. These positions included the attribution of equal impor- 
tance to the Sanskrit and Tamil Vedas, and holding the Tiruvaymoli to be a 
text that gave salvific knowledge. 


I. The Importance of the Tiruvaymoli and the 
Commentarial Tradition 


Nathamuni, who lived around the tenth century C.E., is considered to 
be the first Srivaisnava teacher (Gcdrya). He is said to have recovered the 
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Tamil poems of Nammalvar and eleven other poet-saints (alvars) from ob- 
scurity, and divided them into passages that could be set to music and 
verses that could be chanted. The Srivaisnava community understood this to 
be an act that emphasized the equivalency of the poems to the Sanskrit 
Vedas; The Splendor says that just as the legendary sage Sri Veda Vyasa 
divided up the Sanskrit Vedas according to the forms of chants involved,* 
Nathamuni divided the Tamil poems into music and chant. Nathamuni is 
said to have transmitted the proper singing and interpretation of the 
Tiruvaymoli to his two nephews, and The Splendor specifically mentions 
that another disciple, Uyyakontar, was given the task of disseminating the 
Tiruvaymoli and the other works of the alvars (The Splendor, 122, 124).* 
There is epigraphical evidence that the Tiruvaymoli was chanted in temples 
at least from 1023 c.£. (Raman 1981, 36), and The Splendor tells us that 
Nathamuni introduced the Tiruvadymoli and other Tamil hymns into home 
and temple liturgies and initiated an annual ten-day ‘‘Festival of Recita- 
tion’’ that was accompanied by oral and performing commentaries. 

Selections from the Tiruvadymoli are recited daily at Srivaisnava homes 
and temples. The poem is recited in its entirety at funeral services, ances- 
tral rites, birthdays of saints, and rituals connected with pregnancy, during 
the investiture of the sacred thread for young boys, and at several temple 
rituals.> A full recitation with verbal and performative commentaries is 
held during the adhyayana utsava, the annual Festival of Recitation.° 

The Tiruvaymoli was interpreted either by long commentaries or by 
short summaries. Chronologically, the long commentaries came first, be- 
ginning with the recording of the oral commentaries in the late eleventh to 
early twelfth centuries. The earliest commentary was written by Tirukkur- 
kai Piran Pillan (late eleventh to early twelfth century). This commentary 
was called the Arayirappati, or ‘‘Six Thousand pati.’’ Later commentaries 
that are considered to be classical by the community are called the ‘‘Nine 
Thousand pati, Twelve Thousand pati,’’ ‘‘Twenty-four Thousand pati,”’ 
and the ‘‘Thirty-six Thousand pati.’’ A pati was a literary unit of 32 sylla- 
bles. Thus Pillan’s commentary has 32 X 6,000 syllables and was numeri- 
cally modeled on a Sanskrit work of the same length, the Visnu Purana. 
This self-conscious modeling is, of course, significant in the twofold Sanskrit- 
Tamil tradition.’ 

Starting in the thirteenth century, there were several short summaries, 
usually in the form of a poem. These poems were either independent pieces 
or sometimes part of a longer narrative. Independent pieces include Vedanta 
Desika’s Sanskrit poem The Gem-Necklace of Reality in the Tamil Upanisad 
(Dramidopanisad Tatparya Ratnavali) and the Tamil poem The Hundred 
Verses on the Tiruvaymoli (Tiruvaymoli Narrantati). These works have a 
similar format: Each set of ‘‘ten’’ verses in the Tiruvdymoli is summarized 
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by one verse in the poem. Each set of ten verses in the Tiruvadymoli is pre- 
sented as containing a coherent theme, and the main philosophical idea of 
those ten verses (as perceived by the interpreting poet) is condensed into a 
single verse.® Thus, in these summaries, there was a ‘*translation’’ either 
from Tamil into Sanskrit, or from ‘‘older’’ Tamil into a more current Tamil 
of that age. 

The longer commentaries, on the other hand, were detailed prose inter- 
pretations of the original Tiruvadymoli verses, containing several quotations 
from Sanskrit scripture. Pillan, the first commentator on the Tiruvaymoli, 
elucidated each verse of the Tiruvaymoli, but frequently wrote a short in- 
troduction to each set of ten verses. The comment is not a word-by-word 
elucidation of the poem (as later commentaries tended to be), but an inter- 
pretation of the verse as a whole, with the commentator supplying a context 
or framework to the verse. 

There is only one woman who is known to have written a commentary 
on the Tiruvaymoli, but this is rather different in style from the earlier com- 
mentaries. This commentary was written by Tirukk6néri Dasyai and is a 
comment only on a hundred verses of the Tiruvaymoli. She tries to bring in 
themes from the rest of the Tiruvaymoli and show how they may be dis- 
cerned by rearranging the words in the first verse itself. 


II. Written and Oral Comment 


According to the The Splendor, it was during the time of Ramanuja 
(1017-1037 c.£.), the most important teacher of the community, that the 
first commentary on the Tiruvaymoli was written by his cousin Tirukkuru- 
kai Piran Pillan. The writing of a commentary on the Tiruvadymoli marks a 
new epoch in Hindu literature. While commentaries were frequently written 
in Sanskrit for Sanskrit literary and religious works, the commentarial_tra- 
dition in Tamil began only about the eighth century. '© No Hindu religious 
work in the vernacular had been deemed worthy of a written commentary, 
although a strong oral tradition on the Tiruvaymoli had probably existed 
even before Pillan committed one to writing for the first time. 

Pillan’s first commentary highlighted and articulated certain ideas that, 


cnaenge adtionay norms of the Hinde culture without reper ing against 
them. e very fact that he, a Brahmin scholar weil versed in Sanskrit, 
wrote a commentary on a Tamil hymn composed _by_a person, believed to 
have been from the ‘‘fourth class’’ (i.e., a Suidra), was an unprecedented 


act. Nammalvar was of the Vellalla community, which. though high among 
the non-Brahmin castes, was still considered as ‘‘low’’ from the Brahmin- 
ical standpoint. The writing of the commentary challenges two claims made 
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by the traditional Hindu society: the consideration of Sanskrit as the exclu- 
sive vehicle for revelation and theological communication, and the impor- 
tance of the hierarchical class system that denied salvific knowledge to the 
Sidra. This latter point is openly refuted by Pillan’s assumption that 
Nammialvar is the ideal devotee who is always at the Lord’s feet, and whose 
name, in fact, is synonymous with the Lord’s grace. The close connection 
between Nammialvar and divine grace is articulated by a ritual associated in 
Srivaisnava temples. A silver crown engraved with the feet of the Lord is 
placed on the head of every devotee; the feet symbolize the grace of the 
Lord, and the crown itself is called ‘‘Sathari,’” which is a name of Nam- 
malvar. The first written reference to this ritual, significantly enough, is in 
Pillan’s commentary. '' 

Pillan wrote his commentary in Manipravala, a new hybrid language 
of communications used in Srivaisnava circles. The Tamil of Nammalvar 
was ‘‘translated’’ and explained in a new ‘‘situational language.”’ ‘‘Manipra- 
vala’’ means ‘‘gems and corals’’ or ‘‘pearls and corals’” and refers to a 
combination of Sanskrit and Tamil. Unlike other forms of Manipravala 
(Venkatachari 1978, 4-5, 167-171), the Srivaisnava variety always retained 
Tamil grammar and endings, though the sentences were heavily interspersed 
with Sanskrit words. The language of the commentary itself gave the 
message effectively, proclaiming the equivalency of the Sanskrit and Tamil 
languages and literatures. This type of communicating—in speech and writ- 
ing—flourishes even today in the Srivaisnava community. 

Why was the commentary committed to writing in the late eleventh cen- 
tury? The oral commentarial tradition must have become popular by the time 
of Yamuna (ca. tenth century), who was Ramanuja’s teacher’s teacher. His 
opinions have been preserved in the longer written commentaries on the Tiru- 
vaymoli.'? We may speculate about the reasons that prompted Ramanuja to 
permit the writing of the first commentary. It is possible that Ramanuja 
wanted the opinions of the earlier Gcdryas to be preserved for posterity, and 
committing the texts to writing ensured that they would not be forgotten. 
He may have also believed that the comments and opinions of earlier 
Gcaryas would add to the flavor of the community’s understanding of the 
poems. The poems were meant to be relished, enjoyed, and experienced; 
hearing the anecdotes and earlier interpretations (some of which were at 
variance with each other) would encourage the listeners to participate in the 
meaning of the poems without feeling confined to hold on to the interpre- 
tation they had just heard. 

According to The Splendor, there had been an earlier incident in 
Ramanuja’s life that, we believe, may have led to his decision to record the 
commentary. Apparently, while learning the meaning of the Tiruvaymoli 
from Tirumalai Antan, Ramanuja differed from his teacher’s interpretation 
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of the verses several times, offering alternate explanations. After Ramanuja 
offered a different interpretation for Tiruvaymoli 2.3.4, Antan ceased his 
instruction, saying that these were mischievous explanations, which he had 
not heard from his teacher, Yamuna.'* The stalemate was resolved by an- 
other disciple of Yamuna, Tirukk6ttiyir Nampi, who reconciled Antan and 
Ramanuja by proclaiming that he had heard the alternate interpretation 
from Yamuna. What is interesting to note is that Ramanjua’s position had 
to be vindicated by another teacher’s recollection of Yamuna’s commentary, 
and there was no text to check it with. 

The Splendor (pp. 199-200) goes on to say that at a later time, 
Tirumalai Antan again hesitated at a certain interpretation, but Ramanuja 
said that he was a disciple of Yamuna like the legendary Ekalavya was a 
disciple of Drona; a student who learned from a master in spirit, without 
actually ever being in his presence. So, even when there was no witness to 
attest that Ramanuja’s opinion had been stated earlier by Yamuna, the com- 
munity assumed that whatever Ramanuja said would have been said by or at 
least permitted by Yamuna. The Splendor’s account of Ramanuja’s learning 
the Tiruvaymoli gives us a glimpse of the transmission of the poem, and at 
this stage it still seems to have been on the model of a “‘private tuition”’ 
and not a public oration to a Srivaisnava audience. The commentarial tra- 
dition certainly did become that in later years, and we hear of large audi- 
ences listening to the Gcdrya’s exposition of the Tamil poems. 

Ramanuja’s permission to allow the commentary to be written, there- 
fore, may have stemmed from his desire to preserve all possible alternate 
opinions in writing, so that later generations may know that these opinions, 
and others, within reason, were admissible. Similarly, by not writing the 
commentary himself, Ramanuja made sure that the line of commentaries 
these hymns that were migant Tobe" EXpErTenced” and enjoyed by all would 
Keep_growing. Ramanuja’s comments were considered authoritative and 
would have been held to be the final word on a topic, and it seems probable 
that the teacher wanted to encourage a chain of commentaries, rather than 
establish one set of ‘‘correct’’ interpretations. TheJiruvaymoli has inspire pired 
a long line of commentaries in which th unity relives and reexperi- 
ences the emotions of the a/vars. Sanskrit literature, on the other hand, is 
perceived as embodying one truth for all time—after Ramanuja’s commen- 
tary on the Bhagavad Gita and the Brahma Sutras, no Srivaisnava wrote 
another commentary on them.'? Usually commentaries preserved the correct 
interpretations and the right opinions on a text; interestingly enough, the 
commentaries on the Tiruvaymoli preserve a diversity of opinions. However, 
it is important to note that the diversity of the opinions Gad nat at any time 
involve important theological issues pertaining to the supremacy of Visnu, 
his auspicious nature, and other doctrines cardinal to the community, but 
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Despite the writing of the commentaries, it seems clear that the com- 
munity was and remains one where the oral comment was primary. It is 
clear that in the past, not too many people had access to the written com- 
mentaries, and interested disciples were always taught the commentary 
orally. The function of the written commentaries, therefore, was probably _ 
to serve as a teacher’s guide, inspiring new oral commentaries. The written 


. Se a a ee 
commentaries seem to have served not so much _as firm boundary fences 
but as elastic parameters. 


III. The Question of Authority 


The community believed that the Tiruvdymoli contained sacred knowl- 
edge and that only ‘‘worthy’’ souls may receive such instruction, in the 
form of a commentary. A thirteenth-century commentary gives this process 
of oral transmission a name; it is called ‘‘the way of individual instruction”’ 
(6ran-vali).'© In keeping a close watch on who received this information, 
the community affirmed that while members of all castes and both sexes 
could hear the commentaries on the Tiruvdymoli (and thus the belief that 
the poem is meant for all people), a teacher could withhold instruction de- 
pending on his perception of the disciple’s worthiness. Even the scribe who 
copied the commentary had to prove himself worthy of the knowledge he 
had to record: the story of Nafijiyar (a late-twelfth-century teacher) and his 
scribe-disciple Nampillai is instructive. This story, as translated here, is 
recorded in The Splendor. 


Najijiyar, by the grace of [his teacher] Bhattar composed a commen- 
tary on the Tiruvaymoli. The commentary was the size of the Sri 
Bhasya {Ramanjua’s Sanskrit commentary on the Brahma Sutras]. 
Holding the manuscript,'’ he asked . . . Is there anyone who can 
write this [neatly]? His disciples answered ‘‘Nampir Varadarajan 
from the south bank comes here often; he writes well.’’ 

Nafijiyar invited Varadarajan and asked him to write a sylla- 
ble. . . . Seeing it, [Nafijiyar] thought, ‘‘His writing is as beautiful 
as a pearl, but still, this is a commentary on the Tiruvaymoli and 
[now] it is to be written by a stranger. How can I ask him to write 
it just because his name is sacred? [Varadarajan is a name of 
Visnu.] This commentary ought to be written by a specially knowl- 
edgeable person.’’ While he was skeptical [about the scribe’s wor- 
thiness], Varadarajan, understanding Nafjiyar’s mind said, **‘Can 
you not guide me, your servant, and make me acceptable to your 
heart?’’ Najfijiyar was overjoyed [at the scribe’s humility and per- 
ceptiveness] and immediately adopted him [as a disciple], gra- 
ciously initiated him with the five-fold sacrament [as befits] one 
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who had submitted himself to God and taught him the scrip- 
tures. . . . He taught the Nine Thousand pati commentary [on the 
Tiruvaymoli] once, fully, to Varadarajan and said, ‘*Write it thus, 
without deviating from it.” He delivered the manuscript to 
Varadarajan’s hands. . . . 

When Varadarajan was crossing the Kaveri river, he came to a 
place where he had to swim for a short distance. He tied the manu- 
script to his head but as he swam, a wave hit him and swept the 
book (grantham) away. When Varadarajan came to the other bank, 
he was devastated: ‘‘The manuscript is gone! What shall I do?’’ 
He procured blank palm leaves that were joined together for writ- 
ing and wrote down well the meaning that Nanjiyar had graciously 
[revealed] to him. Because he was a Tamil scholar. . . in some 
places he brought out a special meaning by using felicitous and 
majestic words. Having written [the commentary] he gave it to 
Nafijiyar, who opened up the sacred text and read it. He saw that 
though his opinions were given, the words were particularly fitting 
in several places and special meanings had been given. His heart 
was elated; looking at Varadarajan, he said, ‘‘This is excellent— 
but how did it come about?’’ Varadarajan was frightened and re- 
mained silent. Nafjiyar reassured him and said, ‘‘Speak the 
truth!’’ Varadarjan told him [what had happened] . . . and con- 
cluded ‘‘and so . . . the waves made your book sink. I wrote this 
because you had gone through the whole [text] with me once.” 

Overjoyed, Nafijiyar . . . realizing his [scribe’s] wisdom em- 
braced him and said, ‘‘You are our son. . .”’ Since Nanjiyar had 
called him ‘‘our son’’ (nam pillai), Varadarajan was called 
Nampillai after that day. (The Splendor, 364—67) 


It is clear from the first part of the story that Nafjiyar believed his 
scribe should understand the material and be initiated to the proper study of 
the text prior to his reading it and copying it. Reading a commentary on the 
Tiruvaymoli (in the process of copying it) was obviously not the correct 
way of receiving salvific knowledge: the transmission of such knowledge 
had to be through oral discourse.'® Because the matter discussed was of 
utmost importance, the teacher had to ensure that the pupils understood the 
verses; and as in all oral utterances, meaning was negotiated in the discur- 
sive process. arse pe as eatin ie a 
proceeded, shaping his commentary to fit the audience on hand. e sec- 
“ond part of the story shows that Nafjiyar was Nor upset-with his scribe 


upstaging him and highlighting certain meanings: the student’s innovation 
was rewarded.” 
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In the past, students listening to this comment wrote it out, with (oc- 
casionally, without) the teacher’s permission. The Splendor narrates a story 
connected with Nampillai (Varadarajan’s) life. When he became the next 
teacher, succeeding Nanjiyar, he gave several oral commentaries on the 
Tiruvaymoli. With his permission, one of his students, Periyavaccan Pillai, 
wrote a commentary that was equivalent in length to the Ramayana.” This 
commentary was apparently based on the oral discourses that Nampillai 
gave to his students. Another disciple, Vatakku Tiruviti Pillai, is said to 
have heard the commentary during the day and written it out at night, with- 
out telling his teacher. Vatakku Tiruviti Pillai gave it to his teacher, 
Nampillai, who read it and was happy with it, but said that since the com- 
mentary had been written without his permission, it could not be recog- 
nized as an authorized work. Nampillai took’ the original and locked it 
away. A disciple who heard about this incident prayed to the Lord that the 
commentary should be brought to light, and according to The Splendor, the 
Lord at Srirangam instructed Nampillai to teach from the new commentary 
of his disciple. Nampillai obeyed the Lord, and that commentary became 
the most famous of all the Tiruvaymoli commentaries.” 

A footnote has to be added to this emphasis on oral commentary and 
strict control over what was committed to writing. While the process of 
orally transmitting commentary from the teacher to disciple still continues 
within the community, it is obvious that there has been a major change in 
attitude in the twentieth century. This is evident in the decision to publish 
and bring to public attention all the classical medieval commentaries as 
well as the modern ones. For the first time in Srivaisnava history, these 
sacred matters (bhagavad visayam) are available (for reading, at any rate) to 
anyone who chooses to buy the texts; the writing of a commentary on a 
sacred text and publishing it, knowing that it may well be read by ‘‘outsid- 
ers’’ without an authorized person to interpret it, is a phenomenon we en- 
counter in the twentieth century and a distinct break from earlier days. 
There has been no self-conscious statement made about this change in atti- 
tude, and the impact of non-Srivaisnavas commenting on sacred matters is 
an issue still be be assessed. 

To summarize: Despite the conscious decision to write commentaries, 
the Srivaisnava tradition has a strong oral base and believes that oral inter- 
pretation is the only way of communicating a commentary if the purpose is 
to obtain salvific knowledge. Both oral and written comment share certain 
features: there is a desire to proclaim the equality of both Tamil and San- 


skrit Vedas; an_emphasis_on cardinal doctrinal positions that_defined_the 
Srivaisnava community’s identity; and the incorporation of large stretc 


of_Ramanuja’s words in the commentary to show correspondence between 


the Tiruvaymoli and Ramanuja’s philosophy. The language used in both 
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written and oral commentary is Manipravala, and here, the medium itself 
was the message: a harmonious combination of Tamil and Sanskrit. 


IV. The Commentarial Agenda 


Commentaries on the Tiruvadymoli were given to groups of students, 
and in the process of commenting, the teacher drew from the earlier ones 
he had studied, but paraphrased them in his own words. Generally, com- 
mentaries were written or recorded after a teacher had orally commented 
upon them several times. Both oral and written commentaries share com- 
mon features, and in the following pages I shall focus on some of these 
similarities, looking to the first commentary on the Tiruvaymoli, written by 
Pillan, for examples to illustrate the points. 

1. The commentarial tradition allows for the elaboration of doctrine 
and the strengthening the notion of the Dual Vedanta. The language of the 
Tiruvaymoli itself can be understood easily; the concept that has to be com- 
municated to the audience is something that was already present in 
Nathamuni’s incorporation of the hymn in liturgy: that this poem was 
equivalent to the Sanskrit Veda. One of the principal tasks of the commen- 
tarial tradition seems to have been the establishment of this concept. The 
commentaries are directed to an audience that is familiar with both the San- 
skrit Vedas and the Tamil verses. The lengthiest comments occur either 
when there are issues of doctrinal importance to be proclaimed or where 
there are parallels in Sanskrit literature; we see important examples in Pillan’s 
comments on Tiruvdymoli 1.1.7 and 4.10.1. The commentator perceives these 
verses as (a) proclaiming the relationship between Visnu and the universe as 
analogous to the relationship between a human soul and the physical body, 
and (b) the supremacy of Visnu. Here, there are long lists of quotations 
from Sanskrit Vedas and later literature; the written commentary records 
and preserves these lists of quotations, thus reiterating the notion of the 
Dual Vedanta. 

2. There is also extensive incorporation of Ramanuja’s formulaic 
phrases and lines in almost all the long commentaries. This is particularly 
seen in Pillan’s commentary; reading it, one gets the distinct impression 
that here is a disciple who has listened to his teacher for many years, and 
one who is eager to show that his commentary is close in spirit to his mas- 
ter’s thought. He uses formulaic phrases, especially those describing quali- 
ties, auspiciousness, and purity of the Lord, in his paraphrase and 
condenses Ramanuja’s lengthy discourses into brief theological platforms. 
In the following example, the commentary on the first verse of the 
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Tiruvaymoli, phrases used both by Ramanuja and Pillan are given in italics, 
and details are given in the notes. 


Tiruvaymoli 1.1.1 


Who is he possessing the highest good? 
Who is he, who slashes ignorance, 
by graciously bestowing wisdom and love? 
Who is he, the commander of the never-tiring”’ immortals? 
O my mind! 
Worship his radiant feet 
that destroy all sorrow, 
and rise. 


Pillan’s Six Thousand Pati Commentary 


The dlvar with his holy soul ‘‘experiences’’ the supreme person as 
he really is. This is the supreme person who has transcendent, ex- 
traordinary, divine ornaments, weapons, consorts and attendants** 
and whose sport is the creation, development, etc. of this 
universe.” The dlvar speaks as he experiences the love that arises 
from his being with the Lord. [The dlvar says], ‘‘[The Lord] is 
wholly opposed to all fault, and [is characterized] by the statement 
‘He who has the bliss a thousand times that of human beings 
(Taittriya Upanisad 2.8.1.).’ [The Lord] is an immense ocean of 
infinite bliss that is multiplied a thousand fold”® and other count- 
less auspicious attributes.”’ He who has this bliss and other auspi- 
cious attributes, further has that great quality, like gold having a 
fragrance, of making himself known to me, without reason, such 
that there is not even a trace (‘‘whiff’’) of ignorance.”® [He arouses 
in] me unsurpassed bhakti toward his sacred feet. This Lord who 
has all auspicious attributes shows his generosity to Sesa, Garuda 
and other innumerable divine beings who are naturally and wholly 
without fault and who have unflickering wisdom.”? His flowerlike 
feet have the inherent nature of dispelling all sorrows of his devo- 
tees. Serve these feet at all places, times and conditions [as befits 
[a] servant and live.’’ Thus speaks [the alvar] to his holy soul. 


In oral discourses also one frequently encounters the incorporation of for- 
mulaic phrases seen in the writings of Ramanuja. Last year, I recorded a 
discourse on the life of Nammialvar. The orator, in the first five minutes of 
discourse, used thirteen Sanskrit phrases seen frequently in Ramanuja’s 
writings and ten from the Tamil poems of the alvars.*° 
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3. Pillan and later commentators elucidated the verses with categories 
not intrinsic to the poems but which were borrowed from Sanskrit litera- 
ture. Such extrinsic categories included bhakti yoga, upaya and purusakara. 
Where the poem merely hints at a topic, the commentators use formulaic 
phrases from Sanskrit to explain the idea. Thus, if the poet mentions Sri 
(the consort of Visnu) in the verse, the commentators take it as a signal for 
‘‘divine intercession,’’ as the following example makes clear. 


Tiruvaymoli 6.10.10 


O [Lord] on whose breast 
resides the lady of the flower who says: 
‘‘T cannot move away from him even for a second!”’ 


Pillan’s Six Thousand Pati Commentary 


I, your servant, who am without refuge, without any other goal, hav- 
ing the divine Mother as the mediator, took refuge at your sacred 
feet.>! 


A mere mention of Sri is interpreted as ‘‘mediator,’’ and her position as one 


_ who intercedes between human being and God is seen to be indicated by 


this verse. Like Pillan, later commentators also take this verse to be one 
where the poet formally seeks refuge from the Lord. 

5. Variations in opinion and particular incidents connecting the verses 
with the earlier teachers are narrated to make special points. The Thirty-six 
Thousand Pati, the thirteenth-century commentary on the Tiruvaymoli, 
records many instances of earlier conversations and discussions on the 
meaning of a certain word or phrase. 


Empar [Ramanuja’s cousin] would say ‘‘The Lord of all, has three 
kinds of souls as his servants. ... The liberated souls and the 
eternally liberated ones*” are blissful and make [the Lord] happy; 
the bound souls are not blissful, but still make him happy. All [cat- 
egories of souls form] part of his play.’’ Pillai Tirunaraiyur Araiyar 
asked Empar: ‘‘Why should [Nammialvar] who has obtained ‘wis- 
dom and love’ (Tiruvaymoli [TVM] 1.1.1) petition ‘take me as 
yours’ instead of saying ‘[the Lord] will do as he pleases’?’’ 
Empar replied: ‘‘Listen; it is like Sri saying ‘I cannot move away 
from him even for a second’ (TVM 6.10.10), when in fact, she 
never parts from him. She is never reunited with him, because she 
always resides on his breast. Similarly the alvar is praying for the 
pleasure of the goal.’’*? 
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In this conversation, Empar answers a subtle theological question posed by 
Araiyar: Why is the dlvar actively asking me the Lord to do something 
instead of calmly waiting for the Lord’s will to be done? Empar defuses the 
question by using the analogy of Sri’s inseparability with the Lord, thus 
implying that the dlvar’s request is almost rhetorical one.** 

Improvisation is allowed but only with the usage of standard phrases 
and techniques. Sometimes, in earlier commentaries, two or more sequen- 
tial explanations are given, as in the following example. This is a transla- 
tion from Periyavaccan Pillai’s Twenty-four Thousand Pati commentary on 
the TVM, and is his introduction to 2.10. 


Alavantar (Yamuna) would say: [Nammalvar] takes refuge 
with the sacred hill to obtain the goal that he sought in the verse 
‘*My father’s house... .”” (TVM 2.9.1.). 

While that [explanation] exists, Emperumanar [that is, Rama- 
nuja] would say, The goal desired earlier would have been ob- 
tained in heaven when his body [dies]. But the alvar does not think 
{like us]; in his fervor, he says [he wants the goal] ‘‘quickly’’ (TVM 
2.9.1) and ‘‘without losing time. . . .”’ (TVM 2.9.2). He wishes to 
experience the [supreme goal] with his earthly body itself. 


In the above example, the commentator first records the interpretation of 
Yamuna, who had provided the context for TVM 2.10. But the later teacher 
Ramanuja had provided further exegesis, saying that in the following set of 


verses, Nammalvar wants to experience the supreme goal in his earthly ; 


body and not wait for heaven. Ramanuja says that in the previous set of 
verses, the poet had craved immediate fulfillment for his desires, and this 
seems to be achieved now. Ramanuja was only expanding Yamuna’s line of 
thinking by giving further reasons (from the poetry itself) as to why 
Nammilvar said the ten verses that are being introduced. The commentator 
who is writing this introduction probably heard these contextual explana- 
tions orally from his teacher, Nampillai, and is using the material from ear- 
lier oral tradition as part of his own written introduction. 

In the example quoted above, another feature of a commentary is also 
clearly visible: the commentator tries to connect the verses into a coherent 
framework and give links to sets of poems. He attempts to provide connec- 
tions that may not be evident in the poem itself. 

In oral commentaries today, while the commentator may be familiar 
with details of interpretation for all the verses, because of time constraints, 
and to hold audience interest, he may pause only at those words or lines 
that he thinks are striking, and introduce some new examples to make the 
poem seem relevant. In a sense, therefore, the stages of compasiige and 
transmission of the commentary were collapsed to one event.” 


= 
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6. In the early commentaries, normative ideas for the ideal 
‘«Srivaisnava’’ and the ideal community were forcibly stated. For example, 
Pillan says in his comment on Tiruvaymoli 3.5.4; 


He is Sridhara (‘‘The supporter of Sri’’); he is so called, be- 
cause to unite with the Lady Nappinnai, he subjugated the seven 
bulls. His passion caused his red lips to glow. 

What is the use of people being born amidst Srivaisnavas if 
they do not become excited by the wondrous love that is born out 
of thinking of the [Lord’s] passion [for Nappinnai]? 


A Srivaisnava is exhorted to visibly show his fervor, his joy in contemplat- 
ing the Lord’s qualities. In a later comment, Pillan addresses another issue 
that he and later commentators believe to be very important: a Srivaisnava 
is told to be the servant of other Srivaisnavas. 


This set of ten verses says that the supreme goal is to be the slave 
of any Srivaisnava, whosoever he may be, if that Srivaisnava has 
been conquered by and is a slave of the Lord’s innumerable quali- 
ties. . . . For all those who learn this set of verses, all obstacles 
that may lie in their path to be a slave (Sesa) of the Lord’s devotees 
will vanish. (Pilldn’s Six Thousand Pati 3.7.11) 


The whosoever is an important caution, a direct statement warning one 
not to discriminate on basis of caste. An ideal Srivaisnava is to be a ser- 
' vant of all other devotees of Visnu, not withstanding caste, social, or finan- 
cial status. 


V. Concluding Remarks 


The history of interpretation, both oral and written, for this sacred 
poem in the Hindu tradition still continues. Nammialvar, like the poets de- 
scribed by Socrates jn Plato’s dialogue the /on, is himself a ‘‘messenger of 
gods”” (hermenes eisin ton theon; Palmer 1969, 13). Like Hermes, this poet 
is a ‘‘go-between’’ from God to human being in the Srivaisnava commu- 


nity; his enunciation of the poem, his ‘‘simply saying . . . or proclaiming is 
an important act of ‘interpretation’’’ (Palmer 1969, 15). Nammiélvar is thus 


an _‘‘interpreter’’ in a primary sense, for before him the words were not yet 
said. Nammialvar asserts in one memorable verse that the Lord speaks 
through him; in this sense, the poem is taken to be revelation. For the 
Srivaisnava, the “*Tiruvaymoli’’ (Sacred word of mouth; sacred utterance), 
then, is an interpretation of the ultimate unspoken truth. 
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The contemporary commentator who recites these words and then elu-" 


cidates them in Sanskrit and Tamil is a part of the lon eutical tra- 
dition that goes back to Nammalvar, From Nammialvar to the twentieth- 


century commentator, each tries to express the truth, utter it as he or she 
sees it. From _their insight, words are articulated, and the process Of ex- 


planation, of making relevant in an understandable language, is set in mo- 


tion. Seeing the truth and orally expressing it become two interconnected 
parts of the interpretive process. This uttered word, this spoken word, em- 
powers the written word of the commentator. The written commentaries in 
tandem with the oral disclosures have fostered the commentarial tradition 

for several centuries, but within the Srivaisnava community, at least, the - 
written forms of explanation have not displaced the oral nature of the = 
hermeneutical process. 


Notes 


1. Ong 1987, 7-8. I am indebted to Professor Harold Stahmer, Univer- 
sity of Florida, for drawing my attention to this article and also to Palmer’s 
book in hermeneutics. Research for this paper was done under a summer 
stipend from the National Endowment for the Humanities, 1987. Tape re- 
cordings of the Tiruvaymoli and some commentarial narration was done 
with financial assistance from the Division of Sponsored Research, Univer- 
sity of Florida. 


2. From a work called Vadikécari Kdarikai, quoted in The Splendor, a 
fourteenth-century hagiography, p. 366. The Guruparampdraprabhavam- 
arayirappati, ‘‘The Splendor of the Succession of Teachers, in 6,000 units 
of 32 syllables,’’ which I refer to as The Splendor, was written in a hybrid 
language of Sanskrit and Tamil (Manipravala) around the fourteenth century 
C.E. by Pinpalakiya Perumal Jiyar. It contains pious accounts of the lives of 
the dlvars and early dcaryas. 


3. The division was into Udatta and Anudatta. Udatta is ‘‘high, ele- 
vated; acutely accented’’ and Anudatta is ‘‘not elevated or raised, accent- 
less [in chanting].’’ Meanings taken from Apte’s The Student's Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary (1982). 


4. The Kéyil Oluku, which purports to be a chronological account of 
the Srirangam temple, states that Nathamuni established classes in which 
the Tiruvaymoli was taught (Hari Rao 1961, 34). 


5. Details of the ritual context were kindly provided to me by Sri Ash- 
tagothram Nallan Chakravarthy Parthsarathy Iyengar, Triplicane, Madras. I 
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had the opportunity to hear the Tiruvaymoli during the funeral rites and 
ancestral ceremonies in 1983. Further information was obtained during vis- 
its to Sri Parthasarathy temple (Triplicane, Madras), the Srirangam temple 
in 1987, and the Nammalvar Sanniti (Bangalore) in 1983 and 1985. 


6. I will be dealing with the recitation and performative aspects of 
the Tiruvaymoli in my book The Vernacular Veda: Revelation, Recitation, 
and Ritual (University of South Carolina Press: forthcoming). 


7. The later commentaries are also believed to be as long as certain 
Sanskrit works. The Onpatinadyirappati (The Nine Thousand Pati) was the 
-commentary of Nafjiyar and was rewritten by Nampillai, who is said to 
have lost the original work of his teacher. This work is said to be numeri- 
cally equivalent to the Sri Bhasya of Ramanuja. The /rupatinalayirappati 
(The Twenty-four Thousand Pati, written in the thirteenth century by 
Periyavaccan Pillai) was said to be as long as the Radmdyana, and the 
Itu-Muppattarayirappati (The Thirty-six Thousand Pati) written by Vatakku 
Tiruviti Pillai, a contemporary of Periyavaccan Pillai, was said to be as 
long as the Srutaprakasika, the commentary on Ramanuja’s Sri Bhasya. 


8. Other summaries of the Tiruvdymoli are contained in the Tamil 
poem Nammalvar Tiruttallattu (A Lullaby for Nammialvar; probably four- 
teenth century, according to its editor) and the biographical poem on the 
lvars called Alvarkal vaibhavam (The Glory of the Alvars). The latter 
work may have been written around the fifteenth century. 


9. Women are allowed to comment on the Tiruvaymoli, but I have not 
known anyone to do so. However, I was recently informed about an eighty- 
year-old woman near Madras who had formally studied both poems of 
Nammilvar and the later commentaries on them, fifteen times under a cer- 
tain (male) teacher. She is reported to give brilliant oral commentaries on 
the Tiruvaymoli. 


10. One of the earliest Tamil commentaries was Nakkirar’s commen- 
tary on Irayanar’s Akapporul! written about the eighth century c.£. This 
work was a commentary on the ‘‘secular’’ love poetry of the classical era. 
For further details, see Zvelebil 1973, 26. For the commentaries on the 
Tamil grammar Tolkdppiyam, see Zvelebil 1973, 135. Zvelebil discusses the 
commentarial tradition in Tamil on pp. 247—63.' 


11. Pillan, The Six Thousand Pati, 10.9.10. 


12. In the later commentaries on the TVM, (the Twenty-four Thousand 
Pati of Periyavaccan Pillai and the Thirty-six Thousand Pati of Vatakku 
Tiruviti Pillai), there are several verses where the special interpretations of 
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Yamuna are quoted. There are about thirty-five instances in these two com- 
mentaries alone where the opinions of Yamuna are quoted. These verses are 
catalogued in Narayanan 1987, 179. Some of these instances are repeated in 
The Splendor. 


13. Yamuna was an important teacher of the Srivaisnava tradition and 
had (according to biographical tradition) summoned Ramanuja to the tem- 
ple town of Srirangam to be his disciple. By the time Ramanjua came to 
Srirangam, Yamuna had passed away. Later on, Yamuna’s disciples taught 
Ramanjua the various texts sacred to the Srivaisnava tradition. 


14. The Splendor, 373. It is said that after an exposition of the Bhaga- 
vad Visayam (Sacred Matters, a term used for commentaries on the 
Tiruvaymoli), crowds of Srivaisnavas were leaving the teacher Nampillai’s 
room when a Srivaisnava king who was passing by wondered out loud: ‘‘Is 
this a dispersal of Srivaisnavas from Nampillai’s audience chamber or 
Namperumial’s (i.e., the Lord at Srirangam) [worship] chamber?’’ Note that 
the reference is to a Srivaisnava crowd that has the authority to listen to 
interpretations of the Tiruvaymoli and not a general audience. 


15. While the Srivaisnavas after Ramanuja did not comment directly 
on the Bhagavad Gita or the Brahma Sitras, they commented on 
Ramanuja’s commentary on these works. Sudarsana Siri wrote a commen- 
tary on the Sri Bhdsya, which was Ramanuja’s commentary on the Brahma 
Satras and Vedanta Desika wrote a commentary on Ramanuja’s commen- 
tary on the Bhagavad Gita. These later commentaries only elucidated and 
elaborated Ramanuja’s commentaries, which were considered to be the au- 
thoritative and only correct interpretation of the Sanskrit works. The 
Bhagavad Gita and the Brahma Sitras, therefore, have had only one pri- 
mary commentary within the Srivaisnava community. On the other hand, 
there have been several direct commentaries in Manipravala on the TVM. 
Most of the Manipravala commentaries are directly on the poem, though 
there are a few that comment on a commentary. The TVM and the other 
Tamil hymns were probably at the center of so many direct commentaries 
primarily because they were considered to be anubhava grantha or works 
that could be ‘‘experienced’’ and ‘‘enjoyed’’ directly by the audience. 


16. Vatakku Tiruviti Pillai’s /tu-Thirty-six Thousand commentary on 
Tiruvaymoli 6.10.4. The Tamil Lexicon derives 6rdn from Or (one) + an- 
(Male). Vali is ‘‘way’’; thus Oran vali is defined as ‘‘unbroken lineage from 
individual to individual.’’ S. Venkataraman (1985, 26), describes 6rdn-vali 
as ‘‘an unbroken [chain of] transmission from teacher to disciple.’’ 


17. I have translated the Tamil word pattdlai as ‘‘manuscript’’ for con- 
venience. It literally refers to palm leaves with their ribs removed. The 
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other meanings of paftolai are ‘‘first draft of petition, especially what is 
written to dictation’’; ‘‘edict of royal proclamation’’; ‘*consolidated state- 
ment of ledger accounts’’; “‘lists, catalogs of articles, inventory.”’ 


18. Donna Wulff (1983, 152), discussing the transmission of classical 
music, quotes a South Indian scholar V. Raghavan: *‘For when a thing is 
taken from a book, it is like a faggot without fire, but when the guru im- 
parts it he transmits also a part of his power and grace.’’ However, the 
scribe has evidently moved a long way from his original lowly position that 
Frits Staal and Cheever Mackenzie Brown have spoken about. For an excel- 
lent summary of Staal’s position and other arguments detailing the Hindu 
bias against writing, see Brown’s (1986) article ‘Purana as Scripture: From 
Sound to Image of the Holy Word in the Hindu Tradition.”’ 


19. Ong (1987, 8) says: 


The world of oral utterance is typically one of discourse, in which utter- 
ance gives rise to another, that to still another, and so on. Meaning is 
negotiated in the discursive process. . . . What I say depends on my con- 
jectures about your state of mind before I begin to speak and about the 
possible range of your responses. I need conjectural feed back even to 
formulate my utterance. . . . Oral discourse thus commonly interprets it- 
self as it proceeds. It negotiates meaning out of meaning. 


20. Nampillai became the next formal teacher of the Srivaisnava com- 
munity. He was the scribe—coauthor, according to The Splendor—but only 
Nafijiyar’s name is associated with the commentary referred to in this story. 
Nampillai’s students wrote two commentaries on the Tiruvaymoli. 


21. Periyavaccan Pillai (born 1228 c.£.) also wrote commentaries on 
all the other hymns of the dlvars. 


22. This is the Thirty-six Thousand Pati commentary that is frequently 
referred to as the /tu or ‘‘equivalent [to the original].’’ The Splendor, 391. 
Relatively speaking, Vatakku Tiruviti Pillai fared well in this incident. The 
Splendor also narrates that one Bhattar, a disciple of Nampillai, wrote a 
commentary that was 100,000 patis, without his teacher’s permission. 
Nampillai was angry that the inner meaning of the Tiruvaymoli, which he 
had orally given, was now committed to writing so that the world may read 
it. He reprimanded the student and said that the meaning cannot be known 
without going through apprenticeship as a disciple and experiencing the 
honorable relationship between teacher and disciple. Apparently Nampillai 
threw away the commentary and let the termites waste it. The Splendor, 390. 


23. ‘‘Ayarvu arum.’’ The word ayarvu may be translated as fatigue, 
forgetfulness, or sorrow. All these meanings are given by Uttamir Vira- 
raghavacariyar in his commentary on this verse. Uttamir Viraraghava- 
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cariyar, Nammalvar aruliceyta Tiruvaymoli, prabandha raksai, vol. 1. This 
phrase is quoted frequently by Pillan and is used to describe the ‘‘immortal 
ones’’ who serve Visnu. 


24. This list is an abbreviated version of Ramanuja’s description of 
Visnu. See, for instance, ‘‘Introduction to Gita Bhdsya,’’ in Ramdanujagran- | 
thamdla; Ramanuja, Vedarthasamgraha, edited by van Buitenen, para. 127. 


25. ‘‘Nikhila jagad udaya vibhava Gdi lilanay.’’ Ramanuja frequently 
uses this phrase. See ‘‘Introduction to Gita Bhdsya,’’ in Ramdnujagrantha- 
mala, 37; Vedartha Samgraha in Ramdnujagranthamala 3. 


26. Pillan employs a phrase that Ramanjua uses in the description of 
bliss. See Sri Bhdsya 1.1.13 in Ramanujagranthamala 87. 


27. ‘‘Asankhyeya kalyana guna mahodadhi.’’ Perhaps the most fre- 
quently used phrase by Ramanjua in talking to God. See, for instance, Gita 
Bhdasya Introduction: Vedartha Samgraha |, etc. 


Later commentaries say that Yamuna, a Srivaisnava teacher who lived 
a generation before Ramanuja, used to explain the word ufaiyavan (He who 
possesses) in the verse with the phrase anavadhika atiSaya adisankhyeya 
kalyana guna gana (having a host of countless, infinite, wonderful auspi- 
cious attributes). Both the Twenty-four Thousand Pati of Periyavaccan Pillai 
and the Thirty-six Thousand Pati of Vatakku Tiruviti Pillai quote Yamuna as 
the oral authority for this frequently occurring phrase. 


28. Another phrase used by Ramanuja. Ramanuja uses the phrase 
‘‘without a ‘whiff’ (gandha) of’? when he wants to say “‘without a trace.”’ 
See, for instance, Sri Bhdsya 1.1.21. 


29. The phrase ‘‘unflickering wisdom’’ is used by Pillan in later com- 
ments (5.3.6 and 10.9.10) as well as by Ramanuja (Vedartha Samgraha, in 
Ramdanujagranthamala 39). 


30. The recording was made in August and September 1988 and was a 
forty-five minute discourse on the life of Nammalvar. The narrator was Sri 
Saranathan, a Vatakalai Srivaisnava priest at Sri Venkateswara Temple, 
Pittsburgh. This preceded the recitation of the entire Tiruvaymoli. The nar- 
rator only knew that I was interested in listening to the Tiruvaymoli and had 
no prior knowledge that I was going to analyze some features of traditional 
Srivaisnava oral discourse. I would consider this overwhelming usage of 
Ramanuja’s phrases and other lines from dlvar poetry to be typical of al- 
most all traditional oral commentary in the Srivaisnava tradition. 


31. Partial translation from TVM and The Six Thousand Commentary 
on 6.10.10. 
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32. The Srivaisnava tradition counts three kinds of souls: those who 
are eternally liberated (i.e., those who have never been born on the earth), 
those who were once bound to the cycle of life and death, but are now 
liberated, and finally, those who are now in the realm of life and death. 


33. Vatakku Tiruviti Pillai’s commentary, The Thirty-Six Thousand 
Pati commentary on TVM 2.9.4. 


34. This point of whether one can petition the Lord for salvation, or 
simply wait for him to save us when he so decrees, is one that theologically 
splits the Srivaisnava community in the thirteenth century, and socially a 
few centuries later. 


35. This process is not too far removed from puranic transmission as 
described by Giorgio Bonazzoli. See his ‘Composition, Transmission, and 
Recitation of the Purana-s’’ (1983), especially pp. 266-67, where he dis- 
cusses a modern work by a Svamin Tapovanam as one that is written in a 
puranic style of the mahdtmyds. Focusing on his formulas, Bonazzoli says: 


These and similar formulas were composed and written by Tapovanam, 
who was strongly influenced by the purana-s, which he had surely read 
and heard. It is very improbable that he copied these expressions from the 
purana-s directly; he most probably had them in his mind and used them 
because they were fitting his purpose and gave to his composition the fla- 
vour of a puranic mahdtmya. Such formulas formed his luggage of knowl- 
edge not because he was a bard but because he was acquainted with 
puranic literature which contained—in a written form—those expres- 
sions. .. . Moreover, even his knowledge of the purana-s could have 
reached him both orally by listening to them and/or through writing by 
reading. So here, we have an example of mixed influence, oral and writ- 
ten, from which no conclusion can be drawn whether the formulas, used 
by him were previously written or oral. This modern example is probably 
similar to what used to happen in the past, at least at the time of the 
composition of the puranic texts we possess now. Thousands of Svamin 
Tapovanams must have existed, who composed ... . collecting matter 
from previous texts and adding something of their own while keeping the 
puranic style by using the same kinds of puranic expression slightly mod- 
ified according to necessity and personal likings. 
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VYASA AS MADHVA’S GURU 


Biographical Context for a 
Vedantic Commentator 


Daniel P. Sheridan 


The supreme meaning of all the Scripture is the pre- 
eminence of Visnu over every other entity. 


—DMadhva’s Visnu Tattva Nirnaya 
(Raghavachar 1959, 98) 


Introduction 


The_study of traditional hermeneutics in South Asia is an effort to under- 
stand religious texts in their indigenous contexts. In the case of the com- 
mentarial traditions, this understanding must appreciate the dynamics of the 
commentator’s religious authority. Not just anyone was authorized to com- 
ment on sacred texts. In most cases little historical information on such: 
matters is available, but Madhva (1238-1317 c.E.) stands out among the 
great Hindu Gcaryas in the extent of historicity that may be attached to his 
life as known to us.! This is because knowledge of that life is based on an 
almost contemporaneous biography of Madhva by Narayana Panditacarya, 
the Sumadhvavijaya.” This biography can be trusted as an outline of Mad- 
hva’s life and also as an indigenous interpretation of that life written within 
a decade or two after Madhva’s death. In B. N. K. Sharma’s view, 


Madhva and his biographer were not far removed in time from 
each other, the work is able to achieve a far greater measure of 
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historical accuracy and wealth of contemporary details, than was 
possible for the authors of Sankara’s biographies, who were re- 
moved from their subject by more than five to six centuries and are 
guilty of many anachronisms. (Sharma 1981, 218) 


Although there does seem to have been an earlier biography to which 
Narayana refers, his is the earliest extant biography. Narayana Panditacarya 
was the son of a householder, Trivikrama (c. 1258-1320 c.E£.), who was 
converted by Madhva after an extended polemic with Madhva. This inci- 
dent figures prominently in the son’s Sumadhvavijaya. Narayana 
Panditacarya was thus the son of a man who had at first opposed Madhva 
and then accepted Madhva as his guru. Narayana Panditacarya accepted the 
claim that Madhva was an avatdra of the god Vayu, the_son of Visnu, the 
Supreme Deity, and of Sri his consort, and that Madhva had been taught by 


Vyasa, an avatara of Visnu himself. What I will argue in this chapter is 
that these genealogical clajms—far from being a dispensable mythological 


oyerlay—are the keys that unlock the indigenous significance of Madhva sf 


an interpreter and commentator of scripture. 


One of the consequences for the study of Hindu thought of overempha- 


sizing ‘‘philosophy’’ as the_paradigmatic category of understanding has 
been a persistent undervaluation and_misunderstanding of the religious and 


theological elements in a thinker like Madhva. For example, R. G. Bhan- 
darkar wrote cynically: ‘‘Probably he [Madhva] would have set aside the 
Brahma Sitras altogether, but he could not do so, since the work had ac- 
quired an uncontested authoritativeness as regards religious truth before his 
time’’ (Bhandarkar 1965, 58). Yet Madhva composed four commentaries 
on the Brahma Sitras! This distortion by reliance on nonindigenous philo- 
sophical_categories also leads to an underestimation of historical _and_bio- isla ¢ 
graphical contexts, As Nicholas B. Dirks laments: ‘‘[T]raditional India 
‘historiography,’ when referred to at all, is most often characterized as fab- 
ulous legend and religious myth, bearing no relation to the past succession 
of real events’? (Dirks 1987, 55). What is characterized as ‘‘fable’’ and 
‘“‘myth’’ are precisely what for this early biographer of Madhva was the 
historical basis for Madhva’s authority as a commentator who had sure 
knowledge of God. This ‘‘knowledge,’’ so often ignored as ‘‘myth,’’ must 
be taken seriously if we are to understand both Narayana Panditacarya and 
Madhva. If we take it seriously then we are enabled ‘‘to create and config-* 
ure our own analytic consideration of their past, to help us select relevant 
events, and then to interpret these events’’ (Dirks 1987, 59). 

Narayana Panditacarya was, in the words of B. N. K. Sharma, an ‘‘ar- 
dent Madhva, the fire of religious zeal seems to. have burned in his heart 
with a steady glow and with all the freshness and vigor of recent converts’’ 
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(Sharma 1981, 217). Naryana Panditacarya’s biography is the primary basis 
for what we know about Madhva’s life. However, the distinct insights “of 
the fire of religious zeal’’ that he brings to that life tend to be screened out 
as hagiographical and mythological embellishments. This is an unfortunate 
instance of the tendency of contemporary historians to ‘‘teach’’ the past 
according to what is evidentially allowable or not allowable rather than to 
learn from the past. That neither Madhva nor Narayana Panditacarya share 
the contemporary restrictions on what is permissible in religious and his-| 
torical experience is apparent. Profound religious experiences that lie 
within the historial realm are narrated in this biography. These experiences 
assume a ‘‘mythic’’ and historical importance for the biographer, since they 
are the reason why Madhva is religiously and theologically significant. 
Further, the text of Narayana Panditacarya’s biography provides the context 
that makes interpretative sense of the affirmations that Madhva makes 
about himself precisely as an interpreter of authoritative texts. In the study 
of Hinduism the interpretation of text and commentary should not be de- 
tached from biographical and theological context.> The juxtaposition of 
what Narayana Panditacarya affirms about Madhva and of what Madhva 
affirms about himself provides direct and mutual illumination of the sources 
of the authority of Madhva as a Vaisnava interpreter of Vendanta and of 
its texts. 

Five themes run through the Sumadhvavijaya: (1) the sole independent 
divinity of Narayana/Visnu; (2) Vyasa’s appearance as avatara of Visnu; 
(3) Madhva’s appearance as avatara of Vayu, the son of Visnu and Sri, who 
had also appeared as Hanuman and as Bhima; (4) Madhva’s appearance for 
the purpose of undoing the commentorial evil wreaked by Sankara, a de- 
monic avatadra of Maniman who had been killed by Bhima in the 
Mahabharata; and (5) the intimate dependence of true and authoritative 
interpretation of sruti and of smrti upon Madhva’s guru, Vyasa. These five 
themes may be reduced_to the last, to the single histori i 
importance that, accordin ara nditacarya and according to 
Madhva himself, Vyasa—the legendary rsi, compiler of the Vedas and au: 
thor of the Mahadpuranas——was Madhva’s guru. This identification is cen- 
tral to an understanding of Madhva as an interpreter. It_is_the indigenous 
key to the study of Madhva’s biography, to the understanding of the com- 
mentaries where he interprets texts, to an appreciation of his polemic 
against Adva Sdanta, and to an appreciation of his Dvaita theology. 

In this chapter we will first discuss Narayana Panditacarya’s biography 
of Madhva, secondly look at Madhva’s writings themselves to corroborate 
the themes derived from Narayana Panditacarya, and thirdly draw conclu- 
sions about the biographical context for Madhva’s role as a Vaisnava com- 
mentator of Vedanta. 
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I. The Sumadhvavijaya of 
Narayana Panditacarya 


Narayana Panditacarya, in his first canto of the Sumadhvavijaya, con- 
demns Sankara. ‘‘They call him the great thief who criticized the vehicle 
for the collection [of the Vedas], that is, the sun of the collected Brahma 
Sutras which manifest the whole [of reality] by their very words.’’* Sankara 
is seen as a closet Buddhist who has beclouded this sun of the Brahma 
Sutras. The supreme Deity Narayana did not wish to incarnate himself in 
this kali age of evil commentaries. Instead he commissioned his son Vayu 
to appear as Madhva, addressing him: 


O gracious god, a share of your being adorns the earth in a sepa- 
rate form for the ascertainment of my true qualities, bless our peo- 
ple, whose refuge is pity and who are afflicted and distressed by 
the search for the path of the Vedanta.° 


Madhva, also known as Anandatirtha, was born in 1238 c.£. of Brah- 
min parents in the village of Pajaka near Udupi in Tulunada, about forty 
_ miles north of present-day Mangalore in Karnataka province of India. From 
the age of six (1244) he studied the Vedas and the Sastras. At sixteen (1254), 
he was initiated as a sannydsin into the Tirtha Order by Acyutapreksa, a 
traditional Advaitin follower of Sankara. Under him, Madhva studied the 
Istasiddhi of Vimuktatman (fl. 950 c.E.). This study was terminated when 
Madhva pointed out the invalidity of Vimuktatman’s thought, finding thirty- 
two errors in the work’s first verse. Madhva and his guru thus had a basic 
disagreement about the nature of brahman. 

Acyutapreksa once queried Madhva about Madhva’s knowledge of vari- 
ant readings in the Bhdgavata Purdna. He addressed Madhva: ‘‘How do you 
know what was not read by you in this birth?’’ To his astonishment, Mad- 
hva replied, ‘‘All this I knew in my former births.’’® In spite of this the 
disciple-guru relationship of Madhva and Acyutapreksa continued. How- 
ever, it is very significant that Acyutapreksa is nowhere in Madhva’s writ- 
ings honored as his guru in the customary manner, or even mentioned, for 
that matter. 

Local success in disputation encouraged Madhva, accompanied by 
Acyutapreksa, to undertake a tour of South India of two to three years 
(1256-1258). Here Madhva learned that others besides himself had pro- 
posed alternatives to Sankara’s interpretation of the Brahma Sitras. One 
day an Advaitin challenged him to compose his own bhdsya, since ‘‘the 
exposition of the meaning of the Brahma Sutras greatly exceeds propriety in 
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those who have not composed a bhasya.’’’ This emphasizes that Madhva 
did not yet have the proper authorization, since he would not write this 
bhasya for another eight years. 

First, however, on the return to Udupi, Madhva composed a bhdsya on 
the Bhagavad Gita based on his Dvaita, dualist, theology of God’s indepen- 
dent relationship to the world and to individual souls. In Udupi Madhva 
assumed the primary role in Acyutapreksa’s matha, and in 1265 he asked 
permission of the man he still recognized as his guru, Acyutapreksa, to 
make a pilgrimage north to Badarikasrama, Vyasa’s home in the Himala- 
yas. Reaching Badari, Madhva recited his Gita Bhasya before the idol 
of Narayana, which repeatedly responded: ‘‘Let it be spoken.’’® He was 
then invited by Vyasa to go further into the mountains to Uttara Badari. 
Cantos 7 and 8 recount Madhva’s visit to Vyasa’s hermitage at Uttara 
Badari. Vyasa is identified as an avatara of Narayana/Visnu. Narayana 
Panditacarya describes Vyasa’s hermitage as if it were Vaikuntha, the abode 
of Visnu. Many Brahmins and rsis were there, including Vyasa’s son 
Sukacarya. Madhva saw there the Badari tree on which hung the Puranas 
and the Mahabharata. On a platform in the center of the tree sat Vyasa, “‘a 
spotless sea of innumerable qualities, who is indeed entirely Narayana 
himself.”’? From him are born the Puranas, the Mahabharata, and the 
Brahma Sitras. Madhva praised Vyasa by prostrating at his feet. Vyasa 
then raised Madhva and embraced him. Thus Visnu embraced his son Vayu. 

Madhva becomes Vy4sa’s student. 


He soon heard from Vedavyasa the excellent meaning of the un- 
counted series of scriptures, which had been joined together as the 
collection of the Paficaratra, dear to the truthful, then the Sutras, 
the beautiful Puranas, and the Epics.'° 


Madhva then went to see Vyasa’s other more primary form as Narayana at 
another hermitage further into the mountains. Here he sat between Vyasa 
and Narayana, hence surrounded by God. Narayana told him: 


The interpretation [bhasyam] of the heart of the Sutras, dear to the 
truthful, is obstructed by others who, according to their own de- 
sires, spoil the natural meaning of the $ruti and smrti, which hav- 
ing been corrupted, is set aside. Undo this evil done by the 
wicked, lead the people back to the auspicious path. O learned 
one, make an unhesitating interpretation of the Sutras and by grace 
link the sruti and the smrti."' 


Madhva responded that in the kali age there were none with minds 
suitable enough to hear this knowledge. Naryana replied that there are in- 
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deed ‘‘persons in this world with intellects fit for the divine qualities. By 
means of the pure rays of light cleanse of their defects these pure persons 
who lack the good qualities.’’'* Narayana Panditacarya poetically comments 
here: ‘‘That pure river of Sarasvati, for the enjoyment of the worlds, came 
forth from the mouth of the mountain, and entered the ocean of the great 
mind of Madhva.’’'? Madhva and Vyasa leave Narayana’s hermitage. Mad- 
hva, ‘‘having reached the other hermitage, knowing the mind of the precep- 
tor, influenced by the guru’s mind, heard everything that should be heard 
from Krsna [Vedavyasa].’’' Madhva then left Vyasa and went down to 
lower Badari. Vyasa followed him by indwelling Madhva’s mind, so that 
Madhva henceforth spoke both with the words that Vyasa had taught him 
and from a mind in which Vyasa indwelled. At lower Badari (1265 c.g.) he 
composed the long-awaited, but now authorized and thus authoritative, 
commentary (bhdsya) on the Brahma Sitras (hereafter BSM). 


He composed the interpretation that teaches the countless true 
qualities of Vasudeva, which is very dear to the heart of the god 
Vyasa, which is free from all defects on the path, which gives 
devotion and knowledge, and which gives eternal welfare. '° 


As Madhva dictated, his disciple Satyatirtha wrote it down. Madhva then 
concluded his northern tour and returned to Udupi, where he taught his 
Bhdasya to Acyutapreksa, who had not previously accepted Madhva’s teach- 
ing but now did. Acyutapreksa, who was originally the guru, now became 
the student of his former disciple, Madhva, whose own authentic guru is 
Vyasa, the appearance of the supreme deity Narayana. 

Later Madhva returned to Badari for a second, longer northern tour 
(1280-1290). There Vyasa gave Madhva Vyasapusti stones in which 
Narayana and Laksmi indwell. He commissioned Madhva to write a com- 
mentary on the Mahabharata, in which Madhva had been a chief character 
in his avatara as Bhima. Madhva then visited for four months Hastinapura, 
the capital of the Kauravas, before moving on to Kasi. At Kasi, he debated 
with Advaitins or, as Narayana Panditacarya usually refers to them, the 
Mayavadins. One of them said: ‘‘This interpretation is associated with au- 
thority. It cannot be refuted by our widespread Mayavada. It is not without 
the support of reasoning.’’'®© Madhva then reached Kuruksetra, where he 
found the mace belonging to Bhima, his previous incarnation. 

Narayana Panditacarya in Canto XI poetically describes Vaikuntha, the 
abode of Narayana where dwell the liberated souls: 


Those persons, gods and human beings, who repeat by their own 
power in words and in mind the doctrine of the interpretation of 
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the great Anandatirtha truly enjoy this liberation by the grace of 
Mukunda [Narayana]. '” 


On the return to Udupi, Madhva encountered the Advaitins, Padma- 
tirtha and Pundarika Puri, who wished to refute Madhva: 


Come, hear our lament, our Mayavada is ruined. . . . The follow- 
ers of Bhatta have fled, the light of Prabhakara has not penetrated 
there, nor that of the Mahayanists. It is not proper that we over- 
look the tongues of fire of the tattvavada [Madhva’s teaching about 
reality]: which desires to burn the mdydvada [Sankara’s teaching 
about illusion]. . . . Is this Madhva indeed Vedavyasa? Is he the 
appearance of the Veda? Is this body with the gentle smile divine? 
We have seen him and his compassionate voice cuts the root of the 
teaching of maya . . . the time of the destruction of our teaching 
by him is like the water of the end of the world at the time of the 
destruction of the world.'® 


In reply Madhva expounded the Rg Veda. Out of frustration Padmatirtha 
then stole Madhva’s library of authoritatively interpreted texts. The extent 
of Madhva’s familiarity with Hindu scriptures and the extent of his citations 
from them has always annoyed Advaitins. Later, in the sixteenth century, an 
attempt was made to discredit Madhva by accusing him of forging many of 
his citations, the sources of which by then were lost. However, the theft of 
the library is to no avail. In Narayana Panditacarya’s view, 


Narayana, in the appearance of Madhva, who has the collection of 
the Vedas as SudarSana, the shining True Logic /brahma tarka] as 
the sound of the conch, the shining Puranas as the mace, the 
Slokas as the Sarnga bow, the True Sitras as arrows, the Epics as 
the famous Nanda sword, he has arrived desiring to overpower the 
demonic misinterpreters of the scriptures. '? 


Through the intervention of King Jayasimha, Madhva’s library is re- 
stored to one Sankaracarya, Narayana Panditacarya’s uncle and Madhva’s 
librarian. The king himself came to meet Madhva at the Visnumangala tem- 
ple. Together they heard the Bhagavata Purana read by HrsikeSatirtha. 
HrsikeSatirtha will later be commissioned by Madhva to gather all thirty- 
seven of his writings together into the Sarva Mila, the collected works of 
Madhva. A palm-leaf copy of this is said to be extant and to be the basis of 
the Akhila Bharata edition (Govindacharya). Madhva then publicly taught 
the meaning of the Purdnas. Here is probably Narayana Panditacarya’s in- 
direct reference to Madhva’s composition of the Bhdgavata Tatparya 
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Nirnaya on the Bhdgavata Purana. In fact it seems that one of the organiz- 
ing principles of Narayana Panditacarya’s Sumadhvavijaya is the sequence 
of Madhva’s writings, all of which are mentioned directly or indirectly. 

At this reading of the Bhagavata Purdna Madhva met Trivikrama, an 
Advaitin householder, the father of Naryana Panditacarya. Sankaracarya, 
his brother and Madhva’s librarian, gave him Madhva’s Brahma Sutra 
Bhdsya to read. He then listened to Madhva’s public exposition of the 
Upanisads. Incidentally, Narayana Panditacarya describes here the manner 
of Madhva’s teaching. Madhva first worshiped Naryana, following which 
there was a public reading, then an exposition of the text. Finally, Tri- 
vikrama listened to Madhva’s own exposition of his BSM, which proved the 
superior reality of Visnu with citations from the Vedas, with reasoning, and 
with citations from the smrtis. In Madhva’s view Visnu has infinite at- 
tributes, is omniscient, and is the eternal sustainer of the coeternal uni- 
verse. The world itself needs the creative will of a self-dependent being in 
order to exist. The Vedas support the inferential argument that God is not 
the material cause of the world. In the polemic, Narayana Panditacarya has 
Madhva refute Nirisvara Samkhya, SeSvara Samkhya, Carvaka, Bhatta, and 
Prabhakara Mimamsa, Bhaskara Vedanta, VaiSesika, the Tarkika logicians, 
Madhyamika, Mayavada, Sunyavada, the latter two being equated, and fi- 
nally the sphota theory of grammar. Trivikrama tried to respond point by 
point for fifteen days. Finally Trivikrama acquiesed and surrendered his re- 
sistant will: ‘‘May the service of your lotus feet be given to me.’’”° In re- 
sponse Madhva ordered Trivikrama to write the Tattva Pradipa, the first 
commentary on Madhva’s Brahma Sutra Bhdsya. After Trivikrama panegy- 
rized all the works of Madhva, according to his son Narayana Panditacarya, 
he asked Madhva to write his crowning and final work, the Anuvyakhydna, 
an extended commentary on the Brahma Sitras. This is a different kind of 
work from Madhva’s other witings. It is an extended verse exposition of 
Madhva’s views in relation to the Brahma Sutras rather than the interpreta- 
tive mosaic of citations that Madhva usually produced. In Narayana 
Panditacarya’s words, the Anuvydkhydna ‘‘is a nectar to the good, a light- 
ning flash to the darkeness of the Mayavadins, and a mountain against 
fraud from the pride of disputants.’’?! 

Narayana Panditacarya, without mentioning the disappearance or death 
of Madhva (1317), concludes the Sumadhvavijaya, with the praise of Mad- 
hva by the gods who claim Madhva as their guru: 


“Praise to the Lord of every living being, you came for prosperity 
of those who have saluted you. Praise to Lord Hanuman, dear to 
Rama, who has the quality of guru. Praise to the mighty Bhima, 
beloved of Bhagavan Krsna. Praise to Lord Madhva.’’22 
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II. The Writings of Madhva 


Thus far we have looked at Narayana Panditacarya’s view of Madhva’s 
relationship as disciple to his guru, Vyasa, the appearance or form of 
Narayana/Visnu, that is, God. For Narayana Panditacarya, the authority of 
Madhva as commentator and teacher is based on that discipleship. Al- 
though Narayana Panditacarya wrote the Sumadhvavijaya as a mahakavya, 
utilizing the kdvya stylistic devices and embellishments of the fourteenth 
century, there is a historical core to his presentation of the life of Madhva 
that is corroborated by an investigation of those passages in Madhva’s own 
writings where Madhva refers to himself. Madhva refers frequently to the 
fact that Vyasa was his own guru, and that Madhva himself was the third 
avatara of Vayu after Hanuman and Bhima.”° 

Acyutapreksa, the guru who initiated Madhva, was a sannyasin mem- 
ber of the Tirtha order of Sankarite sadhus that was centered in Dvaraka 
and, according to legend, had been founded by Sankara. The first Tirtha 
jagadguru was Hastamalaka, who was said to have visited Udupi. The 
Brahmins from whom Madhva was descended were probably of the Smarta 
Bhagavata sampradaya, revering both Hari and Hara, Visnu and Siva. They 
were by tradition both Advaitin and devotees of these forms of brahman. 
Udupi was in a region originally Saiva, so that the Bhagavata sampradaya 
with its dual worship served a transitional function in a local shift to 
Vaisnavism. This transition was then accelerated by Madhva. Madhva was 
thus rooted in local tradition as a Brahmin whose family had a Bhagavata 
sampradaya loyalty and as a young man who had become a sannyasin in 
the Tirtha Advaitin order (Farquhar 1920, 235-236). Yet he brought about a 
radical transformation of the former, and a revolution in the latter. His es- 
pousal of a profound dvaita, dualism, between God and the world, and be- 
tween God and the individual selves, which is rooted in Vaigsnava Vedanta, 
is an innovation or, seen from within Madhva’s tradition, a resforation. This gy 
restoration is based, if we can trust Narayana Panditacarya, on an ¢ experi: 
ence of personal conversion and encounter with Narayana in the form of 
Vyasa, Further Madhva clearly distinguished Visnu the supreme God, 
from Siva, a dependent god. — oa 

Indicative of this transformation of the local tradition is the fact that 
nowhere in Madhva’s writings does he give obeisance to Acyutapreksa as 
his own personal guru, nor does he refer to Acyutapreksa’s guru lineage. 
Instead we find from his first works to his last that Madhva says that 
Narayana/Visnu, appearing under the form of Vyasa, was his guru and that 
his works of interpretation were inspired and commissioned by Vyasa f 


compassion for_a_world whose Vision of God-Visnu was obscured by the 
demonic interpretations of Mayavada. 
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For example, in the BSM: 


In the age of dvadpara, knowledge became everywhere disturbed, 
and Brahma, Rudra, and the other gods having prayed for its cor- 
rect declaration, Bhagavan Narayana appeared as Vyasa... for 
the purpose of making this known, he divided the Vedas into four 
parts for the purpose of making them manifest . . . and for the 
sake of correct explanation of their meaning, he composed the 
Brahma Sitras.”* 


Madhva concludes his BSM by referring to Visnu (= Vyasa) and to the 
appearance of Vayu: 


Praise be to Visnu who is perfect in all qualities, knowledge, joy. 
etc., who is my guru, always and in every way most dear to me. 
Of Vayu whose three divine forms are spoken of in the words of 
the Vedas, whose is the great splendor of a god, bestowed and thus 
visible—this Vayu, whose first appearance is as the bearer of the 
word to Rama [Hanuman]; the second, the ‘‘destroyer’’ [Bhima]; 
the third Madhva by whom indeed this Bhdsya is produced show- 
ing the supremacy of Hari.” 


According to Narayana Panditacarya, this BSM was written immedi- 
ately after Madhva’s personal encounter and retreat with Vyasa. The 
Bhasya itself seems to be based on personal experience and conviction. Fur- 
ther, the authority that the Bhdsya asserts is based on the personal encoun- 
ter of Madhva with Visnu. The worthiness of Madhva to encounter Vy4sa is 
based on Madhva’s conviction that he is indeed the appearance of Vayu. 
According to the Sumadhvavijaya, Madhva’s BSM supersedes the Bhdsyas 
of twenty-one other interpreters, including Bhaskara and Ramanuja, but es- 
pecially Sankara, an evil avatdra of Maniman who had been vanquished in 
the dvdpara age by Madhva’s earlier avatadra as Bhima. Madhva’s own 
words in the introduction and conclusion to his BSM, in his Bhasyas on the 
Chandogya and the Brhadadranyaka Upanisads, and in his other works, and 
the words of the poetic narrative of Narayana Panditacarya, coincide in 
identifying Madhva’s guru as Narayana/Visnu (= Vyasa) and in identifying 
Madhva as Vayu. 

In the Bhagavata Tatparya Nirnaya, a commentary on the Bhdgavata 
Purana, Madhva begins: 


He on account of whom there are the origin, maintenance, and 
destruction, and also the regulation, knowledge, obscurance, bond- 
age, and liberation; who ensouls Sn, Brahma, Rudra, etc., the gods, 
men, sky, lord, and the enemy; by Visnu these are made distinct 
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and pervaded; he is the receptacle of divisible qualities, lacks all 
defects, is full of job and imperishable, he is the excellent guru, | 
consider him great.”° 


Although Vyasa as the appearance of Narayana/Visnu is not directly men- 
tioned here, that may be because the age in which the events of the 
Bhagavata Purdna take place are in the dvdpara age, while Madhva en- 
counters Vyasa in the kali age. 

At the end of his life, in his final work, the Anuvyakhydna, a second 
extended commentary in verse on the Brahma Sitras, Madhva begins: 


Moved by devotion for that Being whose only body is the pleni- 
tude of perfections, for the immaculate God supremely attainable 
through the totality of the sacred words, for the cause from whom 
all this has originated, whose excellences render him worthy of 
adoration, for the being most dear to me, Narayana—I prostrate 
myself before him. I worship in sincerity the source of the Sastras, 
the guru of universal gurus, and particularly my own, and pro- 
ceed, myself, to explain the knowledge called the supreme, in se- 
quence. Entreated by the gods headed by Virinci [Brahma] and 
Bhava [Siva], Hari [Narayana] manifested himself as the sage Vyasa, 
and produced the unsurpassed Sastra, known as the supreme knowI- 
edge. Badarayana [Vedavyasa], the guru of gurus, the origin of the 
Sastras—from him arose the norm of sacred knowledge, for the sake 
of such beings as the gods. The harmony between speaker, the lis- 
tener, and the conditions of their dialogue make for reliability. 
Hence because of its reliable pronouncements, its basis in Sruti, 
and its foundation in reasoning—we see, concentrated in one, the 
great triple authority of the Brahma Sutras, an authority that is 
elsewhere dispersed. Hence, nothing is known which is so consum- 
mately the norm of knowledge. I have written a commentary on 
this before, but I write this one for greater clarity.”’ 


III. Narayana Panditacarya’s Context for 
Madhva’s Text 


Five conclusions may be drawn from the juxtaposition of Narayana 
Panditacarya’s Sumadhvavijaya and the passages of Madhva’s own writings 
in which he refers to himself. First, Narayana Panditacarya in his biography 
of Madhva has united a theology of the transcendence of God and of the 
condescension of that God to appear at Badari as Vyasa to Madhva. The 
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authority of God is the authority with which Madhva spoke and wrote. This 
claim is confirmed in Madhva’s writings. Even Madhva’s visit to Badari is 
mentioned in his Mahabharata Tatparya Nirnaya. 

Second, Madhva in his writings uses dgzens of smrti works, ostensibly 
written by Vyasa, to support his interpretation of the Vedas, the Bhagavad 
Gita, and the Brahma Sulras. He uses Vyasa to interpret Vyasa. By both 
maintaining that the Vedas are authorless and _that Narayana/Vyasa is re- 
sponsible for their form, Madhva avoids the oddness of a theory of a tran- 
scendent God disconnected from the eternal Vedas. The Vedas, like 


everything else, are_dependent on God_but are materially different from 
God’s being. The Vedas, since they are eternally dependent _on God’s will, 
are different from God in an eternal manner. The will of God, however, 
determines their form and their utility from age to age. The Vedas, both the 
karmakanda and the jndnakanda, are informed by the mind and intelligence 
of God, and thus their eternal meaning and import is dependent upon_a 
knowledge that may only be derived from God. For an understanding of the 
Vedas, one must have God for a guru, or someone who has God for a guru. 
This is all the more so for the noneternal smrti texts that have God in the 
form of Vyasa as their author; here one must have contact with the mind of 
the author. Madhva’s view that smrti texts have as their purpose the ascer- 
tainment of the meaning of the Vedas 1s clearly exemplified by Madhva’s 
own practice of citation of_smrti to clarify the meaning of the Vedas. If 


Vyasa is the arranger and collector of the Vedas, and the author of the 
smrtis, then their meanings must be consonant and_not at odds with one 
another. This presumption informs all of Madhva’s writings (Siauve 1957). 

Third, unlike the Mayavada view, which seems to distinguish the figure 
Vyasa from the figure Badarayana, Madhva identifies the figures of Vyasa, 
Badarayana, and Krsna Dvaipayana. Vyasa appears in the Mahabharata and 
in many of the Purdnas as a figure related to Brahma (Sullivan 1987). The 
further elevation of this figure to the status of equality with the supreme 
deity is original, so far as I can tell, with Madhva. It_is_a peculiarity and 


necessity of Madhva’s theology of difference between God and all other re- 
alities, both material and intelligent, that the true appearance of God must 
be equal to God in reality. A corollary of this is that all avataras of God are 
equally real. There are no ‘sarah coat feStaT Tonscal Gok tonal a 
Fourth, there is also, however, for Madhva a second level at which an 
avatara may appear—that is, as the appearance of a dependent intelligent 
being such as a god or a human being. Both gods and human beings are 
intelligent dependent beings who differ only in degree. Thus Madhva can be 
the avatara of a god who is separated from God, Narayana/Visnu, by an 


abyss as wide as the difference between an infinite self-dependent being like 
Narayana and a finite dependent being like Vayu. What exactly is the signif- 
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icance of the filiation of Vayu is not immediately clear. No claim is being 
made that Madhva is God. He is only the appearance of a god, an intelli- 
gent being like human beings. There is as much difference between Vayu/ 
Madhva and Naryana as between any other intelligent being and Narayana. 

Finally, Naryana Panditacarya’s Sumadhvavijaya in its historicity, cor- 
roborated in many details by Madhva’s own writings, allows _us to read 
Madhva not as a philosopher but as a theological interpreter and commen- 
tator iene ieridegtioamor chia? Tameaie WIGS oF that abape which 
he teaches. His experience is equal to that of a witness of God. His mind is 
informed by the mind of God. This is what gives him his authority as an 
interpreter of Sruti and smrti. The claims about this status as witness in 
Madhva’s own writings, as well as the claims about Madhva’s experiences 
in Narayana Panditacarya’s, are not mythological trimmings, accomoda- 
tions to popular religion, or literary embellishments, but the heart of the 
matter for an assessment of the meaning of Madhva’s life and work both for 
the fourteenth century and the twentieth. Madhva was commissioned by 
Narayana/Vyasa to establish the truth, to refute the erroneous and demonic 
interpretations of the school of Mayavada, and to teach what Narayana/ 
Vyasa had taught. Madhva’s claimed status as an avatdra of Vayu and as a 
student of Vyasa is in a very real way the ‘“‘text,’’ and Narayana 
Panditacarya’s narrative of Madhva’s life is the “‘context,’’ This “‘text’’ and 
this ‘‘context’’ are the measures for a constructive reading of Madhva’s 
work as an authoritative interpreter of Vedantic texts such as the Brahma 
Sutras, the Bhagavad Gita, the Mahabharata, the Upanisads, and the 
Bhagavata Purana. Thus the key to understanding Madhva’s hermeneutical 
authority is his status as disciple to his guru Vyasa, who is none other than 
God-Visnu, the collector and the author of the Scriptures. 


Notes 


1. For a discussion of the dates of Madhva’s birth and death, see 
Sharma (1981, 77-79). 


2. For a revived interest in Hindu hagiographical biographies, see 
Granoff (1985, 459-67). 


3. Even a historian as sympathetic to Madhva as B. N. K. Sharma is 
reluctant to give theological themes priority in the study of Madhva. He 
understands Madhva as a philosopher whose work can stand on its own, 
philosophically, without support from authoritative texts: 


While . . . the foundations of his theistic system and its general main out- 
lines are well supported by the extant literature of the Vedic and Post- 
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Vedic periods, its logical and philosophical superstructure is built upon 
independent philosophical cogitation and analysis of concepts and can bear 
examination independently of textual authority. The appeal to texts occurs 
only in respect of purely theological issues and interpretations of disputed 
texts. (Sharma 1981, 86). 


Such says more about the prejudices of the twentieth century than those of 
the thirteenth. 


4. yadbrahmasitrotkarabhaskaram ca _ prakdsayantam sakalam 
svagobhih | aciicudvedasamithavaham tato mahataskaramenamahuh // Su- 
madhvavijaya (SMV 1.52). Translation from this text is my own, based 
upon Rau 1982. 


5. vedamtamargaparimarganadinaduna daivih praja viSaranah 
karundpadam nah. | Gnandayeh sumukha bhisitamimabhago rupamtarena 
mama sadgunanirnayena // (SMV 2.3). 


6. atra janmani na yatpathitam te jaitra bhati kathamityamunokte / 
piirvajanmasu hi veda puredam sarvamityamitabuddhiruvaca // (SMV 4.53). 


7. apramSunutnopapadadhivasajah sa sankaro vairaparayanah pu- 
nah | asttyayoce’tra mahdanatikramah sautrarthavado’ krtabhasyakesviti // 
(SMV 5.38). 


8. tena tatpravacane vihite’lam Susruvuh prasayita api Sisyah / ucya- 
tamiti muhuh sa prthivyasphalanam padamaho harinoktam // (SMV 6.41). 


9. aganeyagunarnavo’malah sa hi ndrdyana esa kevalam / vidhina- 
nusrtam pardsaratsusuve satyavati kilatra yam // (SMV 7.18). 


10. itih@sasundarapurdnasitrasatpriyapancaratranijabhavasamyutam / 
aSrnodanantahrdanantato’ ciratparamarthamapyaganitagamavaleh // (SMV 
8.4). 


11. apidhdya sitrahrdayam satam pryam prabidhdya bhasyamadhuna 
nijecchayd | aparaih Srutismrtinijarthadaskaih surtaram tirobhavati samvida- 
hata // apanetumenamanayam krtam_ khalaih pratinetumatmajanatam 
Subham gatim / kuru sitrabhasyamavilambitam vrajeh sumatena yojaya 
kaveh Srutismrtih | (SMV 8.45—46). 


12. iti tam bruvdnamayamabravidvibhurbhuvi samti saumya purusah 
gunocitah | vimalanmaniniva gunojjnitaniman dayaya visodhaya visuddha- 
goganaih // (SMV 8.50). 


13. iti sa mahidharamukhddvinihsrta jagatam sukhaya visada sarasvati | 
dvijardjagovisayatatipuritam pravivesa madhvaprthubuddhivaridhim // (SMV 
8.52). 
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14. G§ramadmtaramavapya krsnatah Sravyamesa sakalam ca SuSruvan / 
cittavrttimanuvrttiman guroh sddhvavetya gamanonmukho ’ bhavat // (SMV 
9.2). 


15. vydsadevahrdayativallabham vasudevamaganeyasadgunam | sadha- 
yatsakaladosavarjita jnadnabhaktidamanantasaukhyadam // (SMV 9.8). 


16. samanaya yanamdsa mayayd tatayayama / nayasand nasa ya na 
yatanalalana tayda // (SMV 10.48). 


17. mahdnandatirthasya ye bhasyabhavam mano vagbhirdvartayante 
svasaktya | suradyanaranta mukundaprasddadimam moksameti bhajante sa- 
deti // (SMV 11.79). 


Cie ae) aoe? SRL Ieee ICI Ie 


durgam mdaydavadasatram didhaksurnopeksyd nastatvavadddgnijihva //. . . 
ve- davydsonvesa vedo nu miurto divyd mirtiryasya sd susmitasya | taddra- 
strndm ceti vanikrpadni ninam maydpaksamilam chinatti // . . . vahutryena 
hyetaduktva khalu drdgete vi§vam prapnuvanti prakamam / asminnas- 
maddarsanapayakale yadvallokapayakdle layapah // (SMV 12.7, 8, 12, 16). 


19. vedapratasudarganah parilasattarkakhyasankhadhvanih vibhrajis- 
nupurdnasamhatigadahslokaidhasarnganvitah | satsutresvitihdsanandaka- 
cano madhvakhyanarayanah prapto vo nijivrksaya dravata he mayavi- 
devadvisah // (SMV 12.53.) 


20. padapadmarajodadsyam dhruvam me diyatamiti // (SMV 15.70b). 


21. ityarthito vyadhanmadhvah so’nuvyakhyam satam sudham | 
durvadigarvadripavim mayidhvamtaravidyutim // (SMV 15.88). 


22. namaste prdanesa_ pranatavibhavayadvanimagah namah_ svamin 
ramapriyatama haniman guruguna / namastubhyam bhima prabalatama 
krsnesta bhagavan namah srimanmadhva pradisa sadr$am no jaya jaya // 
(SMV 16.57). 


23. For an affirmative judgment that these passsages are authentic to 
Madhva and are not later interpolations, see Siauve (1968, 5). 


24. dvdpare sarvatra jnadna akulibhite tannirnayaya brahmarudren- 
dradibhirarthito bhagavan nadrdyano vyasatvenavatatara | athestanistaprap- 
tipariharecchinam tadyogamavijdnatam tajjnapanartham vedasutsannam 
vyanjayamScaturdha vyabhajat / caturvimSatidhaikaSatadha sahasradha 
dvadasadaha ca | tadarthanirnayaya brahmasitrani cakara | (Brahma Sutra 
Bhdasya [BSM], Govindacharya 1.1). Translation adapted from Rau, (1904; 3). 
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25. yasya trinyuditani vedavacane rupani divyanyalam bat tad darSat- 
amitthameva nihitam devasya bhargo mahat / vayo ramavaconayam 
prathamakam prkso dvitiyam vapurmadhvo yattu trtiyametadamuna bhasyam 
krtam kesave |/ jiGnanandadibhih sarvairgunaih purndya visnave namo’ stu 
gurave nityam sarvathd’ tipriyaya me / (BSM, Govindacharya 1.229; Rau 
1904, 294). 


26. srstisthityapyayehdniyatidrsitamobandhamoksasca yasmadasya S§ri- 
brahmarudraprabhrtisuranaradyvisaSatr vatmakasya / visnorvyastah samas- 
tah sakalagunanidhih sarvadosavyapetah pirnanando’vyayo yo gururapi 
paramascintaye tam mahdntam // (Bhagavata Tatparya Nirnaya [BTN], 
Govindacharya 3.1). Translations my own. 


27. ndrayanam nikhilapirnagunaikadeham nirdosamapyatamamapya- 
khilaih suvakyaih | asyodbhavadidamasesavisesato’ pi vandyam sada 
pryatamam mama sannamadmi //I// tameva §astraprabhavam pranamya 
jagadgurinadm gurumanjasaiva / visesato me paramkhyavidyavyakhyam 
karomyanvapicahameva //2// pradurbhito harirvyaso virincabhavapmr va- 
kaih / arthitah parividyakhyam cakre $dstramanuttamam //3// gururgurunam 
prabhavah sastranam badarayanah / yatastaduditam manamajadibhyastadar- 
thatah //4// vaktrsrotrprasaktinam yadaptiranukilata / aptavakyataya tena 
Srutimalataya tathd |/5// yuktimilatayaé caiva pramdnyam trividham mahat | 
drsyate brahmasitranamekadhd@’ nyatra sarvasah //6// ato naitadrsam kincit 
pramdnatamamisyate / svayam krta’ pi tadvyakhya kriyate sphastatarthatah 
//7/| (Anuvyakhyana on the Brahma Sitras 1.1.1, Govindacharya 1.1—2; 
translation adapted from Pereira 1976, 124—25). 
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SCRIPTURAL REALISM IN PURE 
NONDUALISTIC VEDANTA 


Jeffrey R. Timm 


Introduction 


The last twenty years have witnessed a growing sophistication in Western 
scholarship on Indian thought. It has become increasingly clear that any 
serious claim to understand and to adequately represent a particular school 
of Indian religious and philosophical thought must be textually grounded. 
The text must be taken seriously, not just as a purveyor of thought, but as 
intimately and inexorably connected with that thought. 

Today the requirement of textual sensitivity becomes immediately ap- 
parent in even a casual review of scholarship on those schools in Hinduism 
collectively designated as ‘‘Vedanta.’’ This has not always been the case. In 
fact, the shift that has occurred over the period of only one generation of 
scholarship is nothing short of remarkable. In 1969 Eliot Deutsch presented 
his work Advaita Vedanta: A Philosophical Reconstruction. Why was this 
work a reconstruction? Because, as Deutsch points out in his introduction, 
although Vedanta is as much a product of scriptural exegesis as it is a philo- 
sophical analysis, his book would focus exclusively on the latter. Twenty 
years ago the argument was compelling. 


The exegetical dimension of Vedanta is . . . of very little interest 
to Western students of philosophy. We do not accept the authority 
of the Veda (or, for the most part, the authority of any other scrip- 
ture); consequently, we are not concerned whether one system or 
another best interprets certain obscure passages in it. (p. 5) 


The question, of course, was never whether or not Western scholars 
could accept the authority of the Veda. The question was whether or not 
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something akin to a Bultmannian demythologization could be invoked to 
isolate ‘‘kerygmatic’’ philosophical issues from the exegetical concerns that 
traditional thinkers had with the text. 

Deutsch’s own reassessment of the question seems to support the asser- 
tion that even if such a demythologization is possible, something crucial 
may be lost. In an article written twenty years after Advaita Vedanta, mark- 
ing not only a shift in his own thinking but the maturation of a field as 
well, he writes that 


Something important and essential is lost when we study (and 
teach) philosophy—as has unfortunately become typical in many 
contemporary analytic circles—as if it were made up of a series or 
set of alternative arguments, ideas, or isms capable of being ab- 
stracted from the concrete forms in which these arguments, ideas, 
and theories were presented and shaped. (Deutsch 1988, 166) 


Speaking of comparative philosophy, he goes on to argue that both text and 
context must be taken seriously, and that the very notion ‘‘text’’ must be 
appreciated contextually. 

This effort includes not just a ‘‘primary’’ scriptural canon; the myriad 
commentaries, subcommentaries, glosses, and so on must be taken seri- 
ously because they ‘‘form, hermeneutically, integral parts of a continuing 
text’’ (Deutsch 1988, 170). Getting close to the immense collection of com- 
mentarial literature in even a single school of Vedanta is a daunting task. 
Good translations (or any translations at all) remain the exception, not the 
rule. Thus, the effort to achieve authentic insight into Indian thought must 
be, by necessity, collaborative. But not only must scholars collaborate with 
each other as contemporaries who possess the necessary linguistic access 
and who have mastered a small piece of a much larger puzzle, they must 
also begin to collaborate more fully with the historical, traditional thinkers 
themselves who creatively appropriated scriptural authority, who embraced 
the text, coaxing meaning from it to find meaning in life, and who left their 
reflections for us to explore. 

The present volume embodies just such a dual collaboration. The pre- 
vious five chapters have considered various dimensions of Advaita, 
Visistadvaita, and Dvaita traditional hermeneutics. This chapter concludes 
the exploration of Vedanta with an examination of the Suddhadvaita, or 
pure nondualistic Vedanta, by considering the traditional hermeneutics of a 
fifteenth-century Vaisnava theologian who founded what continues to be a 
highly influential religious community in northwestern India: Vallabhacarya 
or Vallabha (1479-1531 c.E.). 

Vallabha’s appearance on the religious horizon of his day helped bring 
devotional Hinduism to its zenith. He was a bhakti philosopher par excel- 
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lence and consequently, like Madhva, a staunch opponent to Advaita 
Vedanta. This opposition was rooted in more than sectarian rivalry for re- 
ligious authority; it had to do with what he saw as the very foundation of 
salvation, the authority of revealed scripture. One of the primary articles of 
all Hindu religious debate was the epistemological status of scriptural rev- 
elation, fabda-pramdna, beginning with the Veda. Conversant with the va- 
riety of hermeneutical positions, both Vedantic and extra-Vedantic, and 
using Advaita Vedanta as a foil, Vallabha developed his theological herme- 
neutic, which he called fuddhddvaita or pure nondualism (Timm 1988). Pu- 
rified nondualism challenged Advaita Vedanta to abandon the cosmic 
dualism it affirms when it calls the world an illusion and describes ultimate 
reality as unqualified (nirguna brahman). In the contemporary context Valla- 
bha remains a standing challange to modern neo-Vedantic descriptions of 
Hinduism as a syncretic, all-embracing, ‘‘everything for everybody’’ culmi- 
nating in the silence of relationless Being, a view of Hinduism encountered 
all too often in college textbooks and in popular understanding. According 
to Vallabha the affirmation of a silent God is anathema, for it fails to take 
seriously God’s speaking to the world in the form of scriptural revelation, 
or Sruti. On the importance of scriptural revelation he would agree, both in 
tone and in substance, with the sixteenth-century Madhvite who wrote, 


One who is afflicted with a mania producing conviction in an in- 
extinguishable ‘‘Great Illusion,’ who moreover declares, while 
posturing as one grounded on the Scriptures, a belief in the 
world’s depravity based on the depraved condition of the all- 
assisting Scriptures, kills his own mother! I believe that he gets 
amusement by bringing harm to everyone. (Betty 1978, 17) 


be 


For Vallabha, as well, scriptural revelation is ‘‘all-assisting,’’ the very 
foundation for any effort to understand the nature of reality, and to achieve 
salvation. But instead of leading to a metaphysical dualism, as it did for 
Madhva, the epistemological priority accorded scripture leads Vallabha to 
a quite different view of God, the world, and the relationship between 
the two. 

This chapter, then, begins by examining Vallabha’s view of canonical 
scripture, the preeminence of sabda-pramana, revealed scripture as the ba- 
sis for all knowledge about God. Such a view of scripture could perhaps be 
called ‘‘fundamentalist,’’ but Vallabha does not end with a narrow, exclu- 
sivist fundamentalism. Instead, honest to the holistic ontology of his ad- 
vaitic theology, Vallabha melds the fundamentalist temper with an 
affirmation of pluralism. In this way he escapes the negative consequences 
of both exclusivism and relativism, formulating a hermeneutic of scriptural 
realism honest to the words of God (Yadav 1980). 
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Evidence supporting this assessment may be found by considering how 
he employs scripture throughout his voluminous writings, but it is in his 
work, the Tattvarthadipanibandha (hereafter TVD), especially the first sec- 
tion, which he calls Sastrartha, along with its accompanying commentary, 
Prakasa, where he presents his definitive statement on the nature and inter- 
pretation of scriptural revelation. A consideration of this work will eluci- 
date Vallabha’s hermeneutic of scriptural realism. Three related issues must 
be explored: (1) Sabda-pramana and its relation to other pramdna, (2) the 
hierarchical structure of revealed scripture, and (3) the ontological founda- 
tion of scriptural realism. 


I. Sabda-pramana and Its Relation 
to Other Pramana 


Knowledge of reality is directly related to the primary soteriological 
objective of Indian thought, the achievement of liberation from a ceaseless 
round of birth, death, and rebirth called samsdra, but the various schools 
have not always agreed about the nature of knowledge, or the appropriate 
means to this knowledge. Diverse theories give conflicting answers to ques- 
tions about the object of knowledge (prameya), the means to knowledge 
(pramana), and knowledge itself (prama). This diversity has been consid- 
ered elsewhere (e.g., Chatterjee 1950) and need not be reviewed here. One 
school, however, must be mentioned. That school is, of course, Nyaya. 

The Nyaya theory of knowledge was, in part, a response to the Bud- 
dhist Naiyayika claim that a means to knowledge, like perception or infer- 
ence, is possible only within the context of a creative faculty of mind. 
Basing its theory of knowledge on an ontology of empirical realism, Nyaya 
argued that knowledge must depend on what really exists in the world (Bi- 
jalwan 1977). And conversely, knowledge aims at placing the really existent 
objects of the world in some sort of coherent scheme. According to Nyaya 
the way to achieve knowledge is fourfold: perception, inference, compari- 
son, and verbal testimony. 

As a Vedantin, Vallabha accepts each of these; however, his acceptance 
is provisional. Even though he would agree with Nyaya’s assertion that the 
objects in the world are real, his concept of prameya—the object of knowl- 
edge—leads him beyond Nyaya’s empirical realism. True to his Vaisnava 
roots, Vallabha insists that, in the final analysis, there is only one object of 
knowledge. All knowledge in one way or another is knowledge of that One, 
nondual, ultimate reality variously referred to as brahman, paramatman, 
bhagavan, and Krsna. In fact Vallabha often uses the term prameya—the ob- 
ject of knowledge—as a synonym for ultimate reality. For instance he says, 
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Bhagavan incarnated for the sake of liberating everyone; therefore, 
even in the absence of individual qualification, the result will be 
achieved through the strength of the object of knowledge 
(prameyabalena).' 


and similarly, 


If there is an accomplishment of these [five aspects of the path of 
devotion] through the strength of the object of knowledge, let it be 
so; but not otherwise.” 


This use of the word prameya points to the fact that for Vallabha the ‘‘ob- 
ject of knowledge’’ is not something passive, out in the world, waiting to 
be known; it is the power through which God expresses salvific compas- 
sion. Through the ‘‘strength of the object of knowledge’’ (prameyabalena) 
knowledge arises, not through some intermediary. Even when secondary 
means are present, like the five aspects of the devotional path (knowledge 
of scripture, worship with love, renunciation, detachment, and yoga), their 
success depends on the will of the efficient cause—God. According to Valla- 
bha, Nyaya’s view of pramdna is useful for worldly thinking, but this think- 
ing has little utility in the quest for knowledge about God. 


Indeed, brahman alone is the support of all. . . . This quality, ac- 
tually inhering in the cause [brahman], appears in the world. That 
this is not [established] by any sort of ordinary reasoning, on ac- 
count of brahman’s property of being ‘‘unknowable,’’ is stated: 
‘‘He is not known through reasoning.’’® 


This is where Nyaya goes astray. God’s nature—embracing the coincidence 
of all qualities—transcends the ken of reason, because the foundation of 
reason—the principle of noncontradiction—is inapplicable. Consequently 
Vallabha rejects any attempt to establish a ‘‘rational theology.’’ How, then, 
is God to be known? 

According to Purusottama (a seventeenth-century commentator in the 
Vallabha tradition), knowledge about God, which he calls ‘‘eternal knowl- 
edge’’ (nitya jndna), has four dimensions (Dasgupta 1975, 4:336). The first 
is knowledge of God’s essential nature, which is the essence of liberation. 
This is knowledge not as objective certainty, but as ‘‘self-knowledge’’; that 
is, the individual soul’s immediate experience of God as immanent. In other 
words, the soul has knowledge of God as its divine self. Vallabha identifies 
God’s essential nature with the quality of bliss, and describes liberation as 
the manifestation of this bliss aspect within the soul.* The second dimen- 
sion of eternal knowledge, according to Purusottama, is knowledge of 
God’s great and noble qualities. Unlike the preceding knowledge of God as 
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self, here God is known as creator, the divine Other. Scripture expresses 
God’s glory by describing the extent and greatness of God’s many creations. 
The purpose of this knowledge is the establishment of God’s worship by the 
devotees. Vallabha puts the matter like this: 


The purpose behind the various statements about creation is stated: 
In one manner or another God’s glory is described everywhere. 
[This is done] only for the sake of the establishment of worship. 
[The statements] ‘“That thou art,’ etc., are the same.° 


Here Vallabha is not only explaining the proper connotation of statements 
about creation, he is explicitly rejecting an Advaita Vedanta technique of 
elevating, and taking out of context, specific scriptural statements—the so- 
called mahavakya—that support the Advaita metaphysical position. 

The third dimension of eternal knowledge described by Purusottama is 
the manifestation of the Veda at the beginning of creation. Vallabha, him- 
self, explains that the Veda is, quite simply, God in another form. 


[Bhagavan assumes a form] like the fivefold fire sacrifice and so 
on. He [manifests] in the form of the means: space, time, sub- 
stance, the sacrificer, and the mantra [in the form of the] threefold 
[Veda] consisting of mantra, brahmana, and upanisad.° 


Veda, as scriptural revelation, is special because it embodies the three epis- 
temological categories. First, it is a form of divine knowledge (pramda), one 
of the dimensions of eternal knowledge described by Purusottoma. Second, 
the Veda is equivalent to an object of knowledge (prameya); regarded as a 
form assumed by God, it shares the status of ultimate reality as the divine 
object of knowledge. Third, the Veda as Sabda-pramana is a means to valid 
knowledge.’ The embodiment of praymeya, prama, and pramdna in the 
Veda points to the foundational status of the third dimension of eternal 
knowledge, knowledge of God as scriptural revelation. 

To these three dimensions of eternal knowledge (God as Self, God as 
Other, and God as scriptural revelation in the form of the Veda) Vallabha 
adds a fourth; knowledge of God as creation itself. This form of eternal 
knowledge reveals the pure nondualism of God and the world. In the open- 
ing verse of the TVD, Vallabha says, 


Adoration to bhagavan, to him, to Krsna whose deeds are wonder- 
ful; he delights freely, [he] who is the world [and] from whom [it 
arises], through formal and conceptual diversity.® 


This fourth dimension of eternal knowledge is crucial, for it explains the 
ontological foundation of the world and ultimately provides the basis for 
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divine revelation that occurs in, and through, the world. Through the unend- 
ing diverisity of forms and concepts arising in the world, God is revealed. 

These four aspects of eternal knowledge act together in Vallabha’s the- 
ology, making the connection between being and knowing, between the 
world as ontological revelation and scripture as epistemological revelation. 
It is this connection that drives Vallabha’s hermeneutic. But before turning 
to the relationship between epistemology and ontology, Vallabha’s under- 
standing of canon and scriptural authority must be considered. 


II. The Hierarchical Structure of 
Revealed Scripture 


Human understanding of God is dependent on God’s will to be known.” 
It is only through God’s will and compassion toward the world that such 
knowledge arises at all. This compassion is given its widest scope through 
redemptive revelation, fabda-pramana in the form of divine scripture and 
teachings. According to Vallabha, sabda-pramdna is the only ‘‘self- 
validating means to knowledge.’’'° God can reveal the knowledge of divine 
essential nature—thereby affecting the liberation of the individual soul— 
whenever, wherever, and to whomever God chooses. In keeping with the 
linguistic structure of human experience, and for the purpose of facilitating 
liberation, God employs the revelatory words forming Sabda-pramana. By 
self-definition, God’s words are crucial. 

Vallabha not only affirms the seriousness of God’s words in general, he 
also designates the four primary collections of sacred scripture that provide 
the basis for all eternal knowledge: Veda, Bhagavad Gitd, Brahma Sutras, 
and Bhagavata Purana.'' These four form the canonical hierarchy of Sabda- 
pramana in which ‘‘the latter ones are proclaimed to remove doubts arising 
about the earlier ones.’’'? When a ‘‘unity of sense’’ (ekavakyata) among 
these scriptures is achieved—when the understanding arises that every 
statement in every scripture shares one common meaning—then knowledge 
of God results.'? Other texts may be accepted as authentic teachings only to 
the extent that they do not contradict this canon. Vallabha makes it clear 
when he says, 


Whatever does not contradict them is a means to valid knowledge 
and not otherwise. Whatever contradicts them has no authority in 
any way whatsoever. '* 


Following this rule of noncontradiction, Vallabha includes the follow- 
ing texts: Dharma Sastra (The Laws of Manu), Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
and Pancaratra. 
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Only this purport—[expressed] by means of all the sentences of 
the Veda, the Ramayanas supported by the Mahabharata, by the 
Pancaratras, and by the words ‘of other Sdstra in concert with the 
real suétra—is continually ascertained, with compassion, by the 
Lord alone. '° 


By affirming only views about God and the world based on a “‘unity of 
sense’’ emerging from the primary scriptures, Vallabha confirms sabda- 
pramana as the only valid basis for theology. Discursive reasoning is al- 
ways subordinate; any attempt to elevate reason above divine revelation, 
any effort to establish a ‘‘natural theology,’’ leads to error and delusion. 
Ignoring this subordination of reason has drastic existential ramifications. 
Rationalizing scriptural revelation amounts to subordinating the words of 
God to the finite human mind, and by opposing the literal sense of scrip- 
tural revelation in this way a person remains trapped in samsdra. 


This alone is the great delusion, this is the deception: that the 
wise, intent on studying the sdstra and performing their duties, do 
not worship Krsna. Living under the influence of karma, being 
born in this world again and again will be their only destiny. '° 


By opposing the literal meaning of scripture, by denigrating the preemi- 
nence of sabda-pramdana, delusive teachings like Vaisesika, Nyaya, and Ad- 
vaita Vedanta are established that possess the capacity of leading people 
away from the truth. Vallabha says, 


For the purpose of spreading delusion, they established the various 
views like Vaisesika, Nyaya, Mayavada (Advaita Vedanta), and so 
on. Their seductive words are instruments of delusion. !” 


The distinction Vallabha makes between scriptural means to liberative 
knowledge and seductive words of erroneous teachings promoting bondage 
to samsara could not be more striking. At this point his epistemology is 
exclusivist, formalist, and dualist: only a literal appreciation of sabda- 
pramana provides the means to eternal knowledge and counteracts the ef- 
fects of the delusive words of erroneous teachings. But in the context of 
pure nondualism, how and why do these erroneous teachings arise in the 
first place? 

This question is sharpened by Vallabha’s harsh, even ironic, evaluation 
of alternative views like Advaita Vedanta, teachings that he believes are 
based on an inappropriate understanding or faulty interpretation of sabda- 
pramana. Advaita Vedanta’s own answer to this question made an appeal to 
beginningless ignorance (avidyd) as the ultimate cause of error and bondage 
to samsara. This opened it to Ramanuja’s charge that ignorance was an 
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extra-advaitic category, thereby undermining its claim to nonduality 
(Thibaut 1976, 102-19). Vallabha’s answer to this question takes him on a 
very different tack. Appealing to Puranic evidence, he explains that the or- 
igin of erroneous teachings is none other than God. 


But now (in the kali Age), the Lord incarnates as the Buddha; the 
gods under his control, taking birth among Brahmins, create con- 
fusion with various doctrines. '* 


In a radical reversal of Advaita Vedanta’s claim that error stems from a 
principle of beginningless ignorance, Vallabha asserts that God (bhagavan) 
himself authorizes the production of erroneous teachings, which in turn 
promotes the spread of ignorance. But why does God cause this to happen? 
In order to answer this question Vallabha turns to the Vahara Purana where 
Bhagavan says, 


And you, Oh Rudra! Oh Strong Arms! Have the delusive Sastras 
composed, make the lies and half-truths appear. Make yourself vis- 
ible and conceal me.'? 


The purpose of God’s command, which results in the spread of delusive teach- 
ings, is further explained in the Lord’s speech to Siva in the Padma Purana, 
quoted by Vallabha: ‘“‘Through your counterfeit teachings make the world 
turn away from me; hide me so that creation may arise again and again.’’”° 

God arranges for the production of delusive teachings because they are 
necessary to keep creation in proper balance so that it may ‘rise again and 
again.’’ But because such subtle and divinely inspired delusive teachings are 
in the world, even the devotee who possesses spiritual readiness, who 
should be worshiping the Lord, is led away from God. For this reason, says 
Vallabha, he composes the TVD and points to the consequences of making 
the wrong choice, the danger of opposing the true meaning of the genuine 
teaching; at the same time he ascribes both genuine and counterfeit teach- 
ings to the same nondualistic source. 

Despite the nondualistic source of all teachings, Vallabha often nega- 
tively evaluates those viewpoints he consider erroneous. He describes, for 
example, the Advaita Vedanta assessment of devotionalism, saying, 


In this way they teach even the path of divine love as a part of 
knowledge, and they say that devotion is to be done until the ad- 
vent of knowledge. They say that the object of devotion is a sub- 
jective fabrication.”! 


Elevating the path of knowledge above the path of devotion and then reduc- 
ing the Lord as a useful device for traversing the subordinate path is not 
only erroneous; according to Vallabha’s reading of Sabda-pramana, it is 
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positively harmful. From a soteriological perspective, the Advaita Vedanta 
perspective is dangerous because it denigrates God’s primacy in the human 
quest for liberation, thereby assuring the soul’s continual rebirth in 
samsara. From a philosophical perspective, Advaita Vedanta is inherently 
self-contradictory. 


According to the view of Advaita Vedanta, Krsna is not consid- 
ered brahman due to his existence in the world; but they say brah- 
man’s essential nature is being-consciousness-bliss. On account 
of absence of proof, in their own view, they proclaim this state of 
affairs by following the path of devotion. This should be under- 
stood. They accept truth established by a logic opposed to their 
own position.?? 


Advaita Vedanta subordinates Krsna to brahman because Krsna is quali- 
fied by his existence in the world; while at the same time it describes the 
nature of brahman based on a scriptural authority, which is qualified by its 
existence in the world. Following a logic consistent with its own position 
on Krsna would reduce Advaita Vedanta to silence on the nature of brah- 
man. Vallabha is here voicing the same objection as the Madhvite who, a 
century later, accused the Advaitin of being like the man who kills his own 
mother. Appealing to the authority of scriptural revelation, Advaita Vedanta 
is asserting a metaphysical position that undermines the possibility of that 
very authority. 

Nevertheless, Vallabha does not categorically reject the path of knowl- 
edge. But even when it is pursued in conjunction with devotion to Krsna, 
the path of knowledge is not free of risk, because the devotee may encoun- 
ter the delusive interpretations and erroneous teachings that will impede the 
achievement of liberation. 


By following the path of devotion, people who accept different 
views, but worship and teach consistently [with the path of devo- 
tion], are not rejected. But impeded by their variable behavior, 
they never achieve the final result.?+ 


Due to individual ignorance a person may be persuaded to accept notions 
about God compromising the path of devotion. According to Vallabha there 
are many systems of thought promoting such compromise: dangerous, erro- 
neous teachings based on either an inappropriate interpretation of sabda- 
pramana or else a complete disregard for the fourfold scriptural norm. 
Despite the negative assessment of views like Advaita Vedanta, Valla- 
bha confirms that the final goal is attainable even on a nondevotional path. 
However, liberation achieved by following the path of knowledge cannot 
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compare to the experience enjoyed by the Lord’s devotees who follow the 
path of devotion. Vallabha makes this distinction clear. 


Those who have entered into the bliss of brahman experience it 
only through the self, because their senses and so on have been 
dissolved. But the devotees experience it in a special way: through 
all their senses, mind, and self as well. Consequently, [experience 
of] the brahman state is excelled in the home life of the devotee.** 


His own commentary on this passage explains that ‘‘free devotees,” like 
the gopis who enjoyed intimacy with Krsna, experience the bliss of God 
through every form, every aspect life. In this way, the ordinary family re- 
sponsibilities in the life of the householder become a medium for the richest 
experience of bliss by the grace of God. This elevation of the householder 
stage of life is one of Vallabha’s most significant contributions to the reli- 
gious scene of his day (Timm 1991). ‘‘The path of devotion is superior,’ 
says Vallabha, because ‘‘on the path of knowledge the senses and the power 
of action are fruitless.’’” 

Although Vallabha does not reject the path of knowledge, he clearly 
subordinates it. By describing knowledge as an aid in the establishment of 
true devotion, he reverses the Advaita Vedanta claim that devotion is only a 
means of a higher path. 


Having prescribed knowledge of His nature, having stated the goal 
of this knowledge, it is established that the goal [is achieved] only 
when bhagavan is revealed. For the sake of such revealment, ser- 
vice with love is described.”° 


At the same time he affirms knowledge as an important aspect of the spir- 
itual quest: there is no one greater than the person who has first followed 
the path of knowledge and then proceeds to serve and to worship Krsna. 


He is great who, having first followed the path of knowledge and 
achieved knowledge, gives up his dependence on that [path] and is 
prepared [to act] for the purpose of Krsna’s service.” 


Vallabha establishes a scriptural basis for differentiating authentic from 
erroneous teachings; he rejects some teachings as promoting delusion by 
showing their contradiction with, or divergence from, §abda-pramana. 
However, in the midst of this concern Vallabha suggests a second explana- 
tion of divergence from the fourfold scriptural norm that seems to compro- 
mise the fundamentalism of this exclusivist hermeneutical stance. This 
apparent compromise first appears in his approach to problems of contradic- 
tion between fourfold canon and the supplementary texts he would like to 
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designate as fabda-pramdna. Vallabha first asserts the canonical authority 
of the fourfold scriptural norm over texts like Dharma Sastra. 


Manu [Dharma Sastra] has authority only through noncontradic- 
tion with these [four primary sources of scriptural revelation] . . . 
Manu is means to valid knowledge only when it does not contra- 
dict the Veda.** 


But in his commentary on the very next verse of the TVD, he challenges 
this assertion. Vallabha brings the dilemma into full relief by quoting the 
Veda, which says, ‘‘Whatever Manu has stated is a remedy.’’*? The prob- 
lem, simply put, is this: Dharma Sastra may sometimes contradict Sabda- 
pramana, yet Sabda-pramana confers authority upon the Dharma Sastra. 

On the one hand, how can the Dharma Sdstra be accepted with cer- 
tainty as a means to knowledge, when it sometimes deviates from the four- 
fold scriptural norm? On the other hand, how can the Dharma Sastra be 
rejected when it is explicitly authorized by the Veda? Like Vedanta Desika’s 
approach to the bhakti-prapatti dilemma (see chapter 5), Vallabha appeals 
to context. First, he explains, the word dharma has two meanings: (1) 
‘“‘having the property of being prescribed by the Veda,’’ and (2) “‘having 
the property of performing duties.’’*° The Dharma Sastra, he reasons, fol- 
lows the second meaning, describing the minutiae of regulations and duties 
controlling social life. The Veda, as Purusottama’s subsequent analysis of 
eternal knowledge indicates, is a text of a different order; it provides the 
genuine means to liberation. Therefore, any conflict between the two can be 
defused by appealing to the contexts in which individual statements are 
made. Vallabha explains this with an analogy that takes things one step 
further. Moving beyond a concern with Dharma Sdstra, he broadens this 
contextualist approach, saying, 


Just as mutually contradictory sentences in tradition texts (smrti) 
are harmonized by the commentators of those texts, so too, even 
mutually contradictory conclusions are noncontradictory when they 
are considered from their respective contexts, like Vaisnava, 
Smarta, etc.*! 


Here Vallabha is clearly suggesting that the truth of a statement is depen- 
dent upon the context in which the statement is made. Conflicting state- 
ments—made from different points of view—may appear contradictory 
when in fact they are not. By the logic of this hermeneutical stratagy, a 
pluralism of views may be affirmed, each meaningful in its own context. 
Even Advaita Vedanta, Buddhism, or views of modern Western philosophy 
unanticipated by Vallabha have their truth to offer. Like the cows watched 
over by the young cowherd Krsna, some teachings wander far from him, 
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but they remain his despite their distance. This, of course, stands over and 
against the earlier fundamentalist claim that whatever contradicts the four- 
fold scriptural norm has no authority whatsoever. By itself the contextualist 
claim could open the floodgates of relativism; taken together with the ear- 
lier exclusivist stance, it becomes even more problematic, for it appears to 
reduce Vallabha’s hermeneutic to self-contradiction. 


III. The Ontological Foundation of 
Scriptural Realism 


Vallabha has a good reason for affirming both fundamentalism and 
contextualism, and presenting a hemeneutic that, at first glance, may ap- 
pear self-contradictory. Despite its nonduality, or perhaps it would be better 
to say because of its pure nonduality, Vallabha’s theology affirms a distinc- 
tion between the devotee and the Lord, a fundamentalist requirement for 
any form of devotional expression. This ontological distinction has its epis- 
temological counterpart. 


Having [earlier] explained what is acceptable as pramana prior to 
the advent of complete knowledge, [now consider what is accept- 
able as] pramana after [the advent of complete knowledge].°7 


This distinction between the two modes of acceptable pramdna holds the 
key. Prior to the advent of perfect knowledge about the nature of God and 
the world, a devotee of the Lord must rely on the absolute authority of the 
sanctioned fourfold scriptural norm. But once eternal knowledge is 
achieved, the situation becomes radically altered. Vallabha says, 


Or, [due to the fact that God is made manifest] through the insep- 
arability of words and objects—characteristic of all forms—all 
[scriptural sentences] are a means to valid knowledge; insofar as 
their mutually contradictory aspects can be given up.°? 


In other words, all scriptures, all sentences, all words become recognized 
as the means for eternal knowledge because one realizes that God becomes 
manifest through all linguistic forms. From this perspective the capacity of 
words to express truth becomes universalized, no longer limited to a spe- 
cific sectarian tradition or a designated collection of canonical literature. 
Basing his hermeneutic upon the ontological insights emerging from 
scripture, Vallabha is claiming that the power of words to convey truth be- 
comes universalized at the highest level of knowledge. By appealing to God 
as the coincidence of opposites, Vallabha absolutizes the contextualist ap- 
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proach. In the final analysis there is only one context: God. All words have 
their final denotative locus in God, who is the ultimate and, in the final 
analysis, the only object of knowledge. Thus Vallabha’s hermeneutic of 
scriptural realism comes full circle. 

This circle is not vicious; Vallabha has not simply ended up from where 
he started. The reaffirmation of absolutism shifts the fundamentalist tone of 
the hermeneutic into a new key. This shift is revealed in God’s paradoxical 
relationship to all metaphysical thinking. Each and every metaphysical the- 
ory, because it is relative to human reasoning, is unable to capture the re- 
ality of God. According to Vallabha, 


He, who alone is the abiding inner reality [of things] everywhere, is 
not touched by them. That, which He manifests by having entered 
into it as His body, does not know Him as such. [For] Him, who 
goes along with the various theories, all theories are unsuitable. 


No human mental construct is able to capture God, nor will any “‘mega- 
theory’’ ever resolve theoretical pluralism. But because each and every the- 
ory is a partial explanation of God emphasizing particular statements in 
scripture or describing particular qualities, God is associated with all theo- 
ries. The various theories, ideologies, philosophies, and worldviews can 
never be rendered compatible. This incompatibility, however, reflects the 
very nature of God as the ground of contradictory qualities and mutually 
exclusive forms, and it stands as a testimony to God’s greatness, not a 
philosophical problem to be resolved by human ingenuity. Vallabha’s God is 
a God who is greater than the human capacity for rational understanding. 
So he says, 


Only He—in whom mutually contradictory qualities are ob- 
served—is great. And those two qualities [which are mutually ex- 
clusive] are both real; otherwise, being like an actor [who plays a 
fictional role by taking on characteristics contradicting his actual 
nature], His majesty is not proved. Therefore, [there should be] no 
exclusion of either of the two [mutually exclusive qualities] by 
means of reasoning.*° 


Given God’s nature as the ground of mutually exclusive qualities, and 
viewed from the perspective of enlightenment all metaphysical systems, all 
doctrinal schemes, all scriptural traditions—not to mention art, poetry, lit- 
erature, drama, dance, music—may become means to knowledge about 
God. The achievement of eternal knowledge reveals that God speaks 
through all words, all forms. 

The power of Vallabha’s hermeneutic of scriptural realism is generated 
by a tension between the fundamentalist, ‘‘either/or’’ model presupposing 
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an objectivist epistemology, and the pluralist, ‘‘both/and’’ model at work in 
a contextualist theory of knowledge. Vallabha rejects the view of Advaita 
Vedanta, which claims that diverse forms, ideas, scriptures, and so on have 
only a provisional reality, that difference is ultimately swallowed up in the 
experience of God’s absolute nonduality. For Vallabha, God speaks to hu- 
manity through diversity, and any suggestion that the diversity through 
which God speaks is unimportant arises from a foolhardy human arrogance. 
For this reason Vallabha warns against trivializing the Word of God in any 
way; how we can hope to know God without a deep appreciation of what 
God has spoken? It is through this appreciation that the devotee is guided 
toward enlightenment. 

From the perspective of eternal knowledge, everything in creation is 
recognized as God, the ultimate meaning of all words, the foundation for 
all relationships expressed grammatically through the seven Sanskrit case- 
endings.°° Again, quoting a Puranic source, Vallabha writes, 


Wherever, by whom, from whom, of whom, to whom, as what- 
ever, whenever—all this is bhagavan directly as matter, person, 
and Lord.’ 


By an ontological ‘‘speech act,’’ God becomes matter, person, and Lord. 
Thus, Vallabha explains, ‘“‘bhagavan, Himself, is present within every ef- 
fect [which corresponds to] the meaning of a word.’’2® The created universe 
is God’s speaking, an autobiography of the transcendent Lord; but it is im- 
portant to remember that within this ontological, autobiographical speech 
act there is another kind of speaking. In the words of redemptive, scriptural 
revelation God provides sabda-pramdna, the authoritative means to eternal 
knowledge, the means to liberation. 


IV. Conclusion 


This chapter has considered the hermeneutical stance of one important 
Vaisnava thinker from the fifteenth century. Vallabhacarya’s Tattvarthadipa- 
nibandha provides the basis for describing his perspective of ‘‘scriptural 
realism.’’ Several important issues have been considered. First, Vallabha’s 
understanding of sabda-pramadna was compared with the views of Nyaya 
and Advaita Vedanta. This reveals Vallabha as much more than a simple 
man of devotional piety. At the same time, his willingness to engage in 
sophisticated philosophical argumentation is balanced by his insistence on 
the primacy of scriptural revelation over all other means to knowledge, 
including rationality. Second, by looking at Vallabha’s designation of scrip- 
tural canon—the primary and secondary literature that provides authentic 
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teaching—two complementary facets of his hermeneutical stance were ex- 
posed. On the one hand he adopts a fundamentalism that serves to exclude, 
and to label as erroneous, any teaching that conflicts with the fourfold ca- 
nonical scripture. On the other hand he asserts a contextualist logic that 
affirms God as the author of all teachings. Finally, the apparent contradic- 
tion between fundamentalist exclusivism and contextualist relativism is re- 
solved by considering the ontological foundation of scriptural realism. 
Remaining honest to the logic of pure nondualism, Vallabha affirms the 
reality of God, of the world, and of the relation between the two. Thus, 
unlike the Advaitin ‘‘who kills his own mother,’’ Vallabha’s ontology pro- 
vides the foundation for taking seriously the salvific words God has pro- 
vided as the means to eternal knowledge. 

This study may be an interesting exercise in ‘‘hermeneutical archeol- 
ogy.’” It certainly illustrates Vallabha’s concern with canon and its exegesis, 
a category of human religious expression that has been described as “‘the 
most characteristic, persistent, and obsessive religious activity’ (Smith 1982, 
43). But does Vallabha have anything to say to us today? I think he does. 
Vallabha’s hermeneutical theology, as I have shown, is based upon a cre- 
ative melding of the fundamentalist embrace of scriptural authority and the 
affirmation of religious pluralism. Today such matters have taken on new 
urgency. In an increasingly pluralistic world, the role and scope of author- 
ity, in whatever form, becomes a crucial and complex concern. It matters 
little that, as Deutsch pointed out twenty years ago, ‘“‘we do not accept the 
authority of the Veda (or for the most part the authority of any other scrip- 
ture)’’ (Deutsch 1969, 5) because the ideologies, religions, psychologies, 
philosophies, and shared presuppositions that variously function as our 
‘*canon’’ today—as pluralistic as these may be—are often no less author- 
itative for us than Vallabha’s were for him. For this reason, Vallabha’s tra- 
ditional hermeneutic, although emerging in a medieval Indian historical/ 
cultural milieu, may suggest a viable strategy in our day-to-day efforts to 
reconcile the diverse and often conflicting claims made on our allegiance. 


Notes 


1. avtirno bhagavan sarvamuktyarthamiti prameyabalenaiva phalis- 
yatitisvadhikarabhave’ pi tatah phalam bhavisyatityarthah / Prakasa on TVD 
19. From Vallabha’s Tattvarthadipanibandhah (saprakdsa). 2d ed., vol. 1, 
edited by Gosvami Syam Manohar; Kolhapur Maharashtra: Vaibhava Coop- 
erative Society, 1981. All translations from this text are mine; numbers re- 
fer to verses in the Sdstrarthah section. 
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2. prameyabalena tesam siddhirbhavati ced bhavatu, nanyathetyar- 
thah // Prakasa on TVD 103. 


3. brahmaiva hi sarvadharam | yatha bhiimih sahajaviruddhanamapi 
miuskdadijivanam / karnagatadharmah prthivyam bhasate / viSesena laukika- 
yuktiratra ndsti, tadagamyatvddityaha yuktyagocaramiti // Prakasa on 
EVD 71; 


4. dnandamsaprakasaddhi brahmabhavo bhavisyati | TVD 36a. 


5. anekadha srstikathanasya prayojanamadha—yathakathancinmahat- 
myam tasya sarvatra varnyate / bhajanasyaiva  siddhyartham _tattva- 
masyadikam tatha // Prakasa and TVD 41. 


6. agnihotradipancatmakah / tatsadhanadesakdladavyakartr 
mantratmakah / trividhamantrabrahmanopnisadatmakah | Prakasa and 
TVD 43. 


7. laukikam hi lokyuktyd’vagamyate / brahma tu vaidikam | veda- 
pratipaditarthabodho na Sabdas adhdranavidhyaya bhavati // Prakasa on 
TVD 62b. 


8. namo bhagavate tasmai krsnayddbhutakarmane / rupnamavibhe- 
dena jagat kridati yo yatah // TVD 1. 


9. indriyanam tu sdmarthyddadrsyam svecchayd tu tat // TVD 72b. 
tadanugrahatadicchabhyam drk param harim sprSedityarthah | Prakasa on 
TVD'TS: 


10. tatsvatahsiddhapramanabhavam pramanam | Prakasa on TVD 7. 


11. vedah Srikrsnavakyani vydsasitrani caiva hi / samadhibhasa 
vyasasya pramanam taccatustayam // TVD 7. 


12. uttatam purasamdehavarakam parikirtitam // TVD 8a. 


13. etaccatustayamekavakyatapannam pramdjanakamityarthah // Pra- 
kaSa on TVD 7. 


14. aviruddham tu yattvasya pramdnam tacca ndanyatha | etad- 
viruddham yatsarvamn na tanmanam kathancana // TVD 8be. 


15. artho’yameva_nikhilairapi vedavakyai ramayanaih sahitabhara- 
tapancaratraih | anyaisca Sdstravacanaih saha  tattvasitrairnirniyate 
sahrdayam harina sadaiva |/ TVD 104. 


16. ayameva mahamoho hidameva prataranam // yatkrsnam na bhajet 
prajnah sastrabhyas aparah krti // tesam karmavasanam hi bhava eva 
phalisayti // TVD 16. 
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pani | vakpeSalatvanmohanaripatvam // Prakasa on TVD 15. 


18. buddhavatare tvadhunad harau tadvasagah surah / ndnamatani 
vipresu bhitva kurvanti mohanam // TVD 1Sab. 


19. tvaica rudra mahadbaho mohaSastrani kdraya / atathayani 
vitathyani darSayasva mahabhuja | prakasam kuru catmanamaprakasam ca 
mam kuru / Prakafa on TVD 15. 


20. svagamaih kalpitaistvaica jandnmadvimukhan kuru / manca go- 
paya yena syatsrstiresottarottara | Prakasa on TVD 153 


21. tatha bhaktimargamapi jndnaSsestayopadisanti, jnadnaparyantam ca 
tatkaranamityahuh | bhavandakalpitatvam visayasya@ huh / Prakasa on TVD 
ws bi. 


22. na hi mayavadddimate Srikrsnddirvyvaharytvad brahma bhavitur- 
mahati / te tu sa danandacitsvripamiti cahuh / atah svamate yathda tatha 
padarthasiddhyabhavacced bhaktimadrganusdrenaiva vadantiti jnatavym / 
tadad tesam pratitantranyayabhyupagamasiddhanto bhavati | Prakasa on 
TVD 100. 


23. bhaktimargdnusdrena matantargata narah / bhajanti bodhayan- 
tevamviruddham na bddhayte / naikantikam phalam tesam viruddhdcaranat 
kvacit // TVD 100. 


24. brahmanande pravistandmatmanaiva sukhaprama / sanghdtasya 
vilinatvad bhaktandm tu visSesatah //50// sarvendriyaistatha cantahkara- 
nairatmanapi hi / brahmabhavattu bhaktanam grha eva visisyate //51// TVD 
50-51. 


25. bhaktimargasyotkarsah | kriyadSakterindriyanam ca_ vaiphalyam 
jnanamarge ! Prakasa on TVD 14c. 


26. atah svariipajnanam vidhdya tasya purusdrthatvamuktva tada- 
virbhadva eva phalam_ siddhyatityavirbhavartham premsevam _ niriipa- 
yanti . . . | Prakasa on TVD 42. 


27. yastu pirvam jndnamarge pravrttah praptajnanah krsnasevartham 
yatate tannistham parityajya, sa mahdanityaha | Prakasa on TVD 14b. 


28. etadvirodhenaiva manvaddinam pradmdadnyamdaha_ aviruddhamiti / 
vedadinad aviruddhameva manvadikam pramanam / kvacitsamvddah, kvacid- 
virodha_ ityubhayasambhave apramadnamevetydha_ etadviruddhamiti _ // 
Prakasa on TVD vs. 8. 


29. yadvai kincana manuravadat tad bhesajam / Prakasa on TVD 9, 
quoting Taittiriya Samhita 2.2.10.2. 
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30. codandvisayatvend’ vaSyakartavyatakatvend’ bhimato'rtho’ tra dhar- 
maSsabdenocyate tasya dve Srutismrti ubhe api pare pramdpike yasya 
tadrSatvaddvayam / Prakasa on TVD 10. 


31. yatha smrtivakyani parasparam viruddhani smrtivyakhyanakarair- 
virodhaprakdrena nirniyante, tathad nirnyandmapi parasparaviruddhanam 
vaisnavasmartadibhedenavirodha ityathah // Prakasa on TVD 10. 


32. evam pirnajfidnodaydvadhi yadgahyam pramdnatvena tannirupya 
tadanantaram yatpramadnam tadaha / Prakasa on TVD 9. 


33. athavad sarvaripatvannamalilavibhedatah / viruddhamSaparityagat- 
pramanam sarvameva hi // TVD 9. 


34. yah sarvatraiva santisthannantarah samsprSenna tat / Sariram tam 
na vedettham yo’ nuvisya prakaSate | sarvavadanavasaram nanavadanurodhi 
tat // TVD 70. 


35. yatraivam parasparaviruddha dharma bodhyante sa eva mahan | te 
dharma ubhaye satyah anyatha mahamyam na siddhyet natavat / ato yuktya 
anyatarasya na badhah // Prakasa on TVD 88. 


36. The seven cases are: nominative, accusative, instrumental, dative, 
ablative, genitive, and locative. 


37. yatra yena yato yasya yasmai yadyadyatha yada | sydadidam 
bhagavan saksat pradhanapurusesvarah // TVD 69, quoting Bhagavata 
Purdna 10.85.4. 


38. sarvesveva padarthesu karyesu svayam tisthamstanyantarayati sva- 
madhye sthdpayatityarthah | Prakasa on TVD 70. 
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HERMENEUTICS OF A KASHMIRI 
MaAHATMYA TEXT IN CONTEXT 


Madhu Bazaz Wangu 


Introduction 


The previous chapters focusing on Veda and Vedanta have explored tradi- 
tional hermeneutics in primarily philosophical and theological contexts. In 
the present chapter I would like to shift the contextual ground somewhat by 
examining a Kashmiri Saiva text as it developed within its unique sociopo- 
litical context. Hindu religious history of the state of Jammu and Kashmir 
from the 1840s to the 1920s is of paramount significance for understanding 
the emergence of the text under consideration. In 1846, after six centuries 
of Islamic rule, Hindu Maharaja Gulab Singh established the present state 
of Jammu and Kashmir, bringing together for the first time two distinct 
religious schools: Tantric Saivism of Kashmir and the Rama cult of Jammu. 
This religious intermingling fostered by political circumstances gave rise to 
a cultural matrix that stimulated sacred creativity. This creativity included 
the development of a rich religious literature in which political and socio- 
economic factors played a significant role. A meaningful interpretion of any 
scriptural tradition requires a careful inquiry into its historical context, and 
that context includes both political and socioeconomic dimensions.' The 
present chapter focuses on the role these dimensions played in the emer- 
gence of one nineteenth-century Kashmiri religious tradition, and its author- 
atative scripture—the mahdtmya Sri Sri: Mahdrajni Pradhurbhava.” By 
considering, in some detail, the context in which the Kashmiri mahdtmya 
originated and by examining its textual meaning, this study attempts to an- 
swer some fundamental questions. Why, and under what sociopolitical con- 
ditions, was the mahdtmya composed? Who composed it, and by what 
authority? What kind of strategies were employed in creating the new reli- 
gious text? What does the analysis of its contents tell us about the religio- 
political milieu of the second half of the nineteenth century in the state of 
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Jammu and Kashmir? The conclusions derived in this way unfold a unique 
perspective on the composition of a modern religious text and the creation 
of a deity, and may suggest similar factors at work in the emergence of 
earlier text traditions of South Asia. 

The goddess Khir Bhavani, to whom the mahdtmyd is devoted, is 
highly cherished by the local Kashmiri Hindu population. She is also 
known as ‘‘Maharajiii’’ and is enshrined in the middle of a natural spring in 
the village Tulmul, about fourteen miles from Srinagar, the capital of the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir. The hierophany of this natural spring was 
recognized in the early nineteenth century when the villagers paid their 
homage by crossing the spring’s surrounding marshes on strong reeds grow- 
ing in the vicinity of the swamp (Koul 1954). Curiosity about the spring 
originated when the village mystic, Pandit Govind Gadru, had a vision of 
the goddess manifested as a serpent. The devout Brahmin carried a vessel 
of milk, arranged a boat, rowed through the marshes of Tulmul, and, upon 
reaching the sacred spot to which the serpent/spring goddess had led him, 
slowly poured out the milk. Soon afterward, another pandit, by the name of 
Krishna Taplu, envisioned a goddess who led him to the same holy spot 
(Koul 1954). As time passed some local legends related to the manifesta- 
tion of the goddess as a spring and as a serpent (both naga in the Kashmiri 
vernacular) were circulated throughout the valley. The holy site came to be 
known as Tulmul Naga. Legends about the spot were orally circulated and 
conflated with other popular epic myths. It was during the reign of the 
early Dogri maharajas from the 1850s to the 1920s that a mahadtmyad was 
composed and an island temple was created that was devoted to the god- 
dess. From the beginning of the twentieth century onward, Khir Bhavani’s 
sophisticated and complex cult expressed the local ecology and geography, 
the indigenous sacred beliefs and cultural values, as well as religious and 
sociopolitical events of Kashmiri Hindus. 

Khir Bhavani’s mahdtmyd, Sri Sri Mahdrajni Pradhurbhava, written in 
Devanagari script,’ is considered authoritative by ail Kashmiri Hindus.* It 
has an inherent religious efficacy that is carried over to its local readers. 
For them the mahdtmyd is meaningful, holy, and powerful. This extraordi- 
nary sacrality is suggested by the repetition of the word Sri in the title, mean- 
ing ‘“‘high majesty,’’ ‘‘royalty, splendor,’ and ‘‘glory.’’ To understand 
how this text arrived at such an exalted status requires that we investigate 
not only the religious history of Kashmir, but also the region’s sociopoliti- 
cal history as well. 


9 66 


I. Hindu Religious Traditions of Kashmir 


A critical survey of Hindu religious literature of Kashmir brings forth 
three promiment factors. First, ancient Kashmir was a stronghold of diverse, 
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indigenous Buddhist and Brahmanical doctrines. Second, Kashmiri Tantric 
Saivism has been the dominant religion of Kashmiri Hindus from the tenth 
century C.E. onward. Third, great emphasis has been placed on the goddess 
Sakti in her different manifestations, such as Uma, Bhairavi, Tripurasundari, 
and Aghoresvari. The intermingling of various religious schools is clearly 
indicated in the sixth-century text Nilmapurana, in which goddess Uma is 
given higher status than the god Siva. The later religious literature of Kash- 
mir gives us further evidence of this syncretic nature of local religion and 
the paramount significance of the goddess in her various forms. 

Abhinavagupta, the tenth-century mystic and philosopher, who ex- 
pounded Kashmiri nondual Tantric Saivism, emphasized the centrality of the 
goddess Kali and her inseparable condition of being with Siva. The eleventh- 
century historian Kalhana, in the historical compendium Rdjtarangini, in- 
forms us that Kashmir’s ancient religious culture was highly enriched by 
Buddhism, Brahmanism, Tantric Saivism, and indigenous folk cults. Kal- 
hana also makes specific allusions to many esoteric goddesses. 

Alexis Sanderson, a contemporary scholar, describes three major Saiva 
traditions in Kashmir: (1) an orthodox dualistic Saiva-Siddhanta tradition, 
the adherents of which worship mild, consortless Sadasiva; (2) a heterodox 
nondualistic Tantric tradition in which goddess Kali reigns supreme; and (3) 
a tradition that falls somewhere between these two extremes.° 

The religious traditions of the nineteenth-century Kashmir, with which 
the present chapter is concerned, originated from this third kind of tradi- 
tion. The people of the valley worshiped Bhairava (Svacchananda) and his 
consort Bhairavi (Aghoresvari).° Later in the century they were devoted to 
the newly emerging deities like Maharajni Khir Bhavani, Sarika, and Jwala 
who were rooted in the cult of Kali. 

Evidently the mahdtmya, Sri Sri Maharajni Pradhurbhava, devoted to 
Khir Bhavani, was created within a sociopolitical milieu stimulating reli- 
gious creativity and expression: new deities were emerging, and epochal 
religious writings were being composed. However, about a century before 
this period of fructification, Kashmiris had gone through a period of polit- 
ical, religious, and social atrocities. 


II. Religious and Political Context of Kashmir: 
1753-1846 c.E. 


The numinosity of kingship has inspired many ideas about polity in the 
context of Hinduism. One such ancient view is that ‘‘a kingless country 
comes to ruin, and one should not settle in such a place.” Such was the 
condition of the valley of Kashmir before the beginning of the Dogri rule in 
the mid-nineteenth century. It was kingless and had come to complete ruin. 
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From 1753 to 1819 Kashmir was ruled not by any king but by turbulent 
and fanatical hillmen from Afghanistan who knew how to conquer but not 
how to conciliate. Under their rule the Kashmiri Hindus were forced to give 
up Sanskrit teaching and learning; they were compelled not to wear the 
sacred thread. The performance of a Hindu ritual was made a criminal of- 
fense (Das Gupta 1968). 

Pilgrimage centers, like Sarada and Bheda, sustained Hindus of Kash- 
mir during six centuries of Muslim rule.’ However, by the eighteenth cen- 
tury Brahmins of Kashmir had abandoned these centers due to political 
conditions and geographical difficulties. Worship was thus confined to 
Svaccanandabhairava and AghoreSsvari Bhairavi in the seclusion of their 
homes. Adoration of ndgas and veneration of the local saints was also ex- 
tremely popular (Wangu 1988a). 

Under Afghan rule the daily rituals and sacred ceremonies of the Hin- 
dus were subdued. They dared not celebrate any religious festivals in broad 
daylight lest they be punished, tortured, or put to death. 


The peasants ceased to cultivate the land, the famous shawl weav- 
ers left their looms, merchants took to flight and even innocent 
citizens tried to stay confined to their homes . . . Life, in a word, 
was death postponed for the moment. ... The Afghan tyranny 
sucked the very blood out of the Kashmiri people. (Das Gupta 
1968, 29) 


The sociopolitical condition of the Kashmiris was at its lowest ebb when in 
1819 the Sikhs conquered the valley and took it from the Afghans. 

When the Sikh ruler Ranjit Singh annexed the valley to his empire, 
Kashmiris pinned great hopes on him. It was with an intense relief that they 
anticipated the downfall of the Afghans’ evil rule. Peasants who had been 
cruelly fleeced by the merciless Afghani chiefs were especially glad, but 
their hopes were dashed. The Sikh maharaja had his heart set on becoming 
an undisputed master of Northwest India and, therefore, led a number of 
expeditions in quick succession to expand his geographic territory. Ranjit 
Singh had no interest in the uplift of the inhabitants of the newly gained 
areas, which he could rule only in absentia. His appointed chiefs made no 
change in the system of running the state. Obviously no attempt was made 
to rebuild or restore the demolished temples and their mutilated images. 
Instead the Sikhs, who were preoccupied with military expeditions, used 
already dilapidated religious edifices to store military equipment and food 
(Bamzai 1962). 

In many of the military expeditions, a Dogri Rajput chieftain from the 
Jammu plains, Gulab Singh, assisted Maharaja Ranjit Singh with unprece- 
dented valor. Impressed by Gulab Singh’s achievement, the maharaja gave 
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him the plains of Jammu ‘‘in farm,’’ conferred on him the title of ‘‘Maha- 
raja,’ and installed him on the Gadi of Jammu in 1822. Maharaja Gulab 
Singh thus became the hereditary ruler of the Dogri people. 

Jammu plains, situated in the south of the valley of Kashmir, has been 
the homeland of the Dogri Rajputs for centuries. They are Vaisnava in their 
religious belief and worship Rama, an incarnation of Visnu. The tutelary 
deity of Gulab Singh’s family was Raghunatha, an epithet of the god Rama. 
Whereas the inhabitants of Jammu were Vaisnavas, the non-Muslim populace 
of Kashmir were largely Saivas or Saktas. In 1846 Maharaja Gulab Singh 
purchased the valley of Kashmir from the British Indian government, after 
the Sikhs lost it to the British in the Anglo-Sikh war, and established the 
present state of Jammu and Kashmir, thus bringing together politically two 
religiously distinct ethnogeographic areas for the first time in their history. 


III. Religion and Politics under Dogri Rule: 
1846-1925 


Gulab Singh, 1846-56. Beginning as a petty official in the Sikh court, 
Gulab Singh became a powerful commander but remained an orthodox 
Hindu. He conquered territories and eventually established himself as a 
sovereign of the state of Jammu and Kashmir. Both his military and his 
religion were matters of deep concern to him, and he had special inclination 
toward the Sanskritic heritage and Hindu tradition. Under his strict orders 
his regiments did not copy the popular English military commands but 
coined new ones in Sanskrit, so that his important regiments were given the 
names Raghunatha, Laxaman, and Gobardhan (Pannikar 1930). His intense 
piety led him to many significant pilgrimage centers and also resulted in the 
construction of many Rama temples at Jammu. 

When Maharaja Gulab Singh added the valley of Kashmir to his terri- 
tory, he found the Hindus of the valley were either Saivas or Saktas. He 
must have discovered, to his dismay, that his tutelary deity Rama did not 
have even a subordinate position in the religious pantheon of the inhabitants 
of his newly gained territory. The Hindus of the valley were linga-yoni and 
Bhairava and Kali worshipers. While following the dead body of a loved 
one going toward the cremation grounds, the Kashmiri Saivas did not chant 
Hey Rama! Hey Rama! but Shiv Shiv Shamboo! Shiv Shiv Shamboo! 
(Wangu 1988b).° 


Ranbir Singh, 1856-85. There was little Gulab Singh could do for the 
Kashmiri people within the short span of his tenure. In 1856, after ruling 
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for a decade, the maharaja enthroned his son Ranbir Singh as the maharaja 
of his kingdom. é 

The new maharaja was not only dismayed at the religious rituals and 
ceremonies of Kashmiris but even disapproved of them. The German Indol- 
ogist George Biihler, who visited the valley in the 1870s, writes, 


(In the valley there is)... a belief in the efficacy of yogini 
rites . . . both the Kashmirian Saktas and Saivas are famous for 
their proficiency in the Black Art (Tantric rituals?)... . Saivas 


to them and punishes them. . . [if they are caught performing 
such rites]. (Biihler 1877, 23) 


After centuries of mental anguish and physical deprivation, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Kashmiris had developed a sort of philosophical detach- 
ment toward the government in general and would try their best to ignore 
its existence if they could. Therefore, they watched the moves of the Dogri 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh with deep apprehension when he began to hold reg- 
ular public durbdrs where 


grievances could be aired and redress sought . . . the ruler felt that 
people had complaints which could be heard and justice .. . ad- 
ministered. It redounds to the credit of Ranbir Singh that things 
started moving during his lifetime. . . . This well intentioned ruler 
was determined to give some relief to his oppressed people. (Das 
Gupta 1968, 31) 


By the 1870s some progress was definitely registered. The labor classes, as 
a general rule, were well fed, well clothed, and fairly housed. Some prog- 
ress was made in the area of cultivation and industry, trade was brought 
under the state monopoly, and people were taxed fairly. 

Beginning with the Dogri reign, the Christian Missionary Society of 
London started preliminary social reform for the general uplift of the Kash- 
miri people. Impressed by their selfless dedication, the Maharaja granted 
them land for a general hospital and a women’s hospital. Later this com- 
bined effort spread in the area of education, land, and juridical reform with 
the help of the Indian British government. These combined efforts did won- 
ders for the inhabitants of the valley of Kashmir. The social reforms during 
the seventies, eighties, and nineties made Kashmiris politically, economi- 
cally, and culturally somewhat self-assured. Deep apprehension was chang- 
ing into recuperation. Awareness in one area led to awareness in others 
(Wangu 1988a). 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh not only took deep interest in the physical well 
being of the people in general but also was personally concerned with the 
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revival of religious awareness and education throughout his kingdom of 
Jammu and Kashmir (Stein 1894). His desire was to resuscitate the study of 
orthodox Sanskrit scriptures, which had nearly ceased to exist in Kashmir. 
He organized a vigorous campaign for the collection of old texts. Ancient 
texts were purchased from other religious centers of India, including Ba- 
naras and Bengal, and manuscripts that could not be purchased were copied 
by the professional scribes, the Kashmiri bhdsa bhatta.? Many Kashmiri 
pandits owned manuscripts of ancient Kashmiri literature. An attempt was 
made to buy or copy them (Stein 1894). 

Simultaneous with this revived concern with religious texts, many sa- 
cred sites were developing in the vicinity of the valley of Kashmir that were 
easily approachable by boat or foot. One such sacred spot was the sacred 
spring at Tulmul already described, which by the 1870s had become quite 
popular. In fact, in the 1890s the goddess who had manifested herself in the 
visions of the yogis as the serpent and the spring was regarded as ‘‘their 
favorite goddess,’’ and her spring had become ‘‘perhaps the most sacred 
place in Kashmir’’ (Lawrence 1895). Traditionally, the sophisticated and 
complex deity Siva Bhairava is the god par excellence in the valley; but in 
the mahdtmyda of the goddess, the supreme god himself gives the goddess 
Khir Bhavani the mandate of protecting and guarding the Kashmiris. 


The Sacred Complex at Jammu. In the Jammu plains the religiopolitical 
basis of Maharaja Ranbir Singh was well grounded. His patronage to the 
Vaisnava god Rama is evidenced from the construction of the large temple 
complex of Raghunatha mandir in Jammu. The foundation stone of this was 
laid by Maharaja Gulab Singh in 1852 c.g£., and it was consecrated by Ma- 
haraja Ranbir Singh in 1857 c.£. The deities enshrined in the main temple 
of Raghunatha mandir are Rama, Sita, and Laxman. On the main temple 
doorway are imposing images of Hanuman and Ranbir Singh. This depic- 
tion equates the relationships of each devotee with lord Rama. The parallel 
is obvious: the former is the divine devotee Hanuman, the latter his earthly 
counterpart, Maharaja Ranbir Singh. 

The architectural complex of the Raghunatha mandir includes a San- 
skrit pustakdlya (library), a Sanskrit pathasala (college), and the main 
temple.'° Maharaja’s enlightened interest in Sanskrit learning and orthodox 
Hindu religious traditions motivated him to provide rich endowments for 
the maintenance of the temple complex. The temple library had two kinds 
of texts, the ancient scriptures and the contemporary literature created and 
composed under the patronage of the Maharaja himself. New scriptures 
were composed for the newly emerging pilgrimage sites in the vicinity of 
the capital Srinagar. The newly developed literature that was added to the 
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library is interesting on account of its local associations and its writing 
methods (Stein 1894). . 

Maharaja had commissioned Pandit Sahibram, one of the foremost 
among Kashmirian Sanskrit scholars, to prepare a descriptive survey of all 
pilgrimage centers (tiratha) of Kashmir. For this purpose a staff of scholars 
(pandit) and scribes (bhasa bhatta) was placed at his disposal. The large 
work that was to be prepared on the basis of these materials was never 
completed, but sometime before his death Pandit Sahibram had drawn up 
abstracts of the information he had collected under the title of 
Kashmiratirathasamgraha (A collection of texts about pilgrimage centers in 
Kashmir) (Stein 1979 [1900]). The material collected and the abstracts 
made under the excellent guidance of Sahibram were probably used to de- 
velop new mahdatmyé texts extolling the newly developed pilgrimage centers 
in the vicinity of Srinagar. 

Stein informs us that when a new holy site was established, a shrine 
was built and a mahdtmyda was prepared based on both relevant historical 
incidents and sacred literature. These texts praised and expanded the ex- 
ploits of the presiding deity. A newly created sacred book would become 
popular in no time among the priests (purohita) of Srinagar. A new scrip- 
ture would include local legends, ancient topographical names, oral myths, 
and extracts from the old mahdtmyds (Stein 1979 [1900]). This quasi- 
antiquarianism did not seem to have any negative effect on the popularity 
of the new mahdtmyd. The creation and the composition of the sacred text 
were, therefore, intentional and practical, and the text was given an ancient 
veneer. This kind of writing methodology was utilized in the composition of 
the mahdatmya of the goddess Khir Bhavani. 

The Raghunatha mandir library at Jammu, which housed the rich col- 
lection of ancient scriptures and newly created sacred texts, was a brilliant 
jewel in the royal crown. It was not only an expression of the royal devotion 
toward the god Rama but also a powerful symbol of the political and reli- 
gious strength in the southern area of Jammu. 

In the northern valley of Kashmir the rulers were facing a major puz- 
zle: how could they gain the support of a Saiva laity in the valley for the 
Vaisnava god Rama? Maharaja Ranbir Singh was quick to realize that such 
a religious mandate would eventually lead to better sociopolitical control, 
yet at the same time he realized that he could not force a “‘new religion”’ 
down the throats of his Kashmiri subjects. Ranbir Singh was aware that a 
Hindu king must perform a precarious balancing act between forcefully pro- 
claiming his own writ to be Dharma and following unassumingly what his 
subjects tell him to be Dharma, and he was also aware the king does not 
derive his authority from a transcendent principle but from the community 
itself (Heesterman 1985). 
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The Dogri kings brought with them the Vaisnava religious currents from 
Jammu, which they passionately yet patiently desired to graft over Kash- 
miri Saiva traditions. It is no indictment of their personal piety that they 
selectively utilized the advantageous characteristics of religious nature for 
political purposes. Maharaja Ranbir Singh successfully did so by introduc- 
ing festivals and mythology of the Rama cult and constructing the temples 
of Rama and Hanuman in the valley of Kashmir. One noteworthy religious 
festival introduced by Ranbir Singh into the valley at the very beginning of 
his reign was the Baldev festival. He declared a two-day national holiday 
for this religious festival, which was celebrated in the month of August; on 
these days“he visited Rambdgh, a garden near the city, and worshiped 
Rama. All his subjects were invited to join him for this annual occasion 
(Biihler 1877). Moreover, special assemblies (darbdr) were held four times 
in one year, three of which were ecological, and the fourth religious, in 
nature. The holy festival of Dasehera, the victory of Rama over demon 
king Ravana, was celebrated with much pomp and show (Drew 1877). The 
festival of Daseherd was not celebrated in Kashmir before the Dogri rule 
and has much subdued since then, but during the Dogri epoch this day of 
the triumph of Rama, the ruler par excellence, was indeed celebrated with 
much joy. Pandit Anand Kaul, who made a list of the contemporary festi- 
vals of Kashmiri Hindus during his lifetime, gives the longest description of 
this particular festival in his book The Kashmiri Pandit (1924 ie 

By celebrating religious festivals together with his people, the Maha- 
raja not only pioneered a new tradition but also incorporated in the local 
calendar a time period specially devoted to his family deity Rama, creating 
a novel bond between him and his Kashmiri Hindu subjects. These pleasant 
festivals were welcomed by the local population. Besides establishing festi- 
vals, the Maharaja also constructed many Rama temples in which imposing 
images of Hanuman were installed. In the western Himalayan kingdoms, 
including the state of Jammu and Kashmir, wherever we find festivals, 
idols, and temples of Rama, the ideal king-god, ‘‘they are set up by rajas 
whose main policy had been the unification and centralization of their re- 
spective state’’ (Goetz 1964). 

A sacred site of the Kashmiri people, which was becoming increasingly 
popular, attracted Ranbir Singh’s attention: the spring of Khir Bhavani. Up 
to that time no holy text had been written about the site, no temple con- 
structed, nor any image created. The goddess had not yet acquired a final 
form. The Maharaja along with his troupe of learned Brahmins and scribes 
must have recognized this significant opportunity. 

Under the circumstances the Dogri Maharaja and his Kashmiri Brah- 
mins possessed the tool needed for shaping ultimate sacred value, and 
through that value, solidifying legitimacy and authority. They must have 
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envisioned a way to incorporate the Vaisnava god Rama into the Saiva cult 
of Maharaji Khir Bhavani by infusing Rama mythology in a yet- 
to-be-composed mahdatmyd of the popular local goddess. Furthermore, they 
must have recognized that the oral legends and myths of the goddess were 
in a stage of flux and fermentation. Right before their eyes was the oppor- 
tunity for infusing the significant attributes and character of Rama into the 
Kashmir valley through the cultic paraphernalia of Khir Bhavani. 7 

The infusion did not happen overnight. It occurred gradually, in a reli- 
giously diplomatic manner, first by introducing a religious festival in honor 
of Rama; then by constructing Rama idols and shrines; and finally, by com- 
posing, with the help of the pandits and bhasa bhattas the mahdatmyd texts 
of a local goddess whose story could appropriate the Rama mythology. It 
took about quarter of a century to politically utilize the rapidly increasing 
fame of the pilgrimage center of Khir Bhavani. 


Pratap Singh, 1885-1926. In 1885 Ranbir Singh’s son, Pratap Singh, 
was enthroned. Like his father and grandfather, Pratap was enthusiastic 
about continuing a vigorous religious campaign by using funds from the 
royal Dharmarth Trust of the Raghunatha temple. In addition he con- 
structed many new temples and schools for both boys and girls.'* The 
Christian Missionary Society of London suggested opening missionary 
schools under the reign of Pratap Singh in 1881. Within a decade the pri- 
mary school was raised to the level of high school, and the number of 
students was in the hundreds. Eventually a girls’ high school and even a 
college was started. Besides the establishment of educational institutions, a 
food control department and flood protection measures (which prevented 
not only floods but subsequent famine and epidemics) were adopted. In 
short, by the turn of the present century Pratap Singh had helped to insti- 
tute several important fiscal, judicial, educational, and social reforms. 

For most Kashmiris, traditional deities had lost their meaning and were 
intelligible to only a few elites. Among the major factor that made these 
deities unintelligible, and therefore meaningless, was the rapidly changing 
sociopolitical milieu of the valley and the esoteric nature of Kashmiri 
Saivism, zealously guarded by the ‘‘insiders.’’ The images of Bhairava and 
Kali were still sacred, but under the changed circumstances Kashmiri Hin- 
dus desperately needed new deities. This is because religion, in the words 
of one scholar, 


is a creative language of the human spirit. Its expressions are mi- 
crocosmic of the human condition. . . . People’s perception of the 
divine often reflects the whole range of human experience: the 
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struggle to come to terms not only with the givens of geographical, 
political, economic and social reality but also with what is under- 
stood to be ‘‘more than’’ these. (Clothey 1982, 5) 


New deities were in fact emerging from the rapidly changing socio- 
economic and religiopolitical matrix of Kashmiri culture. There was an at- 
mosphere of optimistic uncertainty. The legends and myths of deities like 
the goddess Khir Bhavani represented a hope for the present and confidence 
in the future. Many slokas in the mahdtmyd sing praises of the changes 
ushered by the rule of the Great Empress (mahdrajni) who arrived in the 
age of kaliyuga ‘‘in order to destroy all troubles,’’ ‘the one who grants 
Ramardajya . . . and has made Satidesa her abode.’’ She is the one who 
grants all wishes: sons, daughters, money, knowledge, and salvation. Her 
followers always get ‘‘treasure, grain, animals, home, and fields.’’ She 
eliminates ‘‘terrible famine, devastating floods, and fearful kings.’’ ‘‘Sick- 
ness, disease, and death can be escaped if the devotee meditates upon her.’’ 
The mental anguish and the physical suffering Kashmiris had gone through, 
the changes that had come about, and the kind of changes they expected in 
the future are all clearly reflected in this description of the goddess 
Maharaji Khir Bhavani. 

Pratap Singh strengthened his sacral position not only by instituting 
social reforms but also by constructing a marble temple at the pilgrimage 
center of Khir Bhavani, whose mythology was already appropriated with 
the mythology of Rama through her mahdtmya. The marble shrine was 
elaborated by paving its periphery with Baramulla stone and furnishing it 
with decorative metal railings. The surrounding area was finished with 
smooth grey stone and dotted with shady elm and chinar trees. By this time 
Khir Bhavani’s mahdtmydé had already been composed and the contents of 
the new mahdtmya were memorized and recited, or else read to the throngs 
of visiting pilgrims from copies made of the sacred book by the local puro- 
hitas. The composition of the mahatmyd crystallized the pilgrimage center 
and the cultural concepts of the Kashmiri people. It also captured old as 
well as new religious symbols of a high level of culture. In short, Khir 
Bhavani’s cultic paraphanalia—mahdtmya, temple, visual images, and so 
on—originated and flourished in the context of unique sociopolitical devel- 
opments. This becomes clear as we consider the text itself. 


IV. Content of the Mahatmya Text 


The content of the mahatmya Sri Sri Maharajni Pradhurbhava not only 
reflects the socioeconomic changes occurring during in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury; it also expresses political repercussions of local religious currents. Fur- 
thermore, it shows the conflation of the Rama mythology and the legends 
and myths of the goddess. Myths from the ancient epic Ramayana are ap- 
propriated in the new mahatmya. The epic characters are adapted creatively 
in a dynamic arrangement. 

By the fourth quarter of the nineteenth century, and for the first time in 
many centuries, Kashmiri Hindus lived without famine and adversity from 
the ruling class. As soon as the people had enough physical and psycholog- 
ical strength, revolutionary change found expression unconsciously and 
spontaneously in several forms; one avenue of expression was the cultus of 
the ‘‘new’’ Kashmiri goddess, Khir Bhavani. 

The esotericism of heterodox Saiva sects, the cults of ndgas and 
pisachas, the traditional goddesses, and the comparatively recent cult of the 
god Rama together form the literary matrix of the mahdtmyd Sri Sri 
Maharajni Pradhurbhava of the goddess Maharajnt Khir Bhavani. 

The mahdtmya of Khir Bhavani has three sections. The first two sec- 
tions narrate the two versions of the origin myth of the goddess, and the 
third section is an homage paid to her by the Great God Bhairava. The 
following is an English abridgement of the Sanskrit mahatmya Sri Sri 
Maharajni Pradurbhava. - 


Section 1 


Long ago there lived a demon named Ravana who vigorously did 
penance for a hundred thousand years. Finally the great god Bhair- 
ava appeared to him and advised Ravana to worship the maiden 
goddess who was even greater than he; one who surpassed all 
gunas: the great goddess Syama. 

The great-souled Ravana prayed to the great goddess for ten 
thousand years. When she ultimately appeared, Ravana invited her 
to live in his home. The goddess agreed and from then onward 
lived as the goddess Syama/KAli on the island kingdom of Lanka, 
in the house of Ravana. She was worshiped by her demon devotees 
who used meat and alcohol as the pid ingredients. At first, the 
goddess in her tamasi form accepted such demonic offerings. How- 
ever, she eventually became disgusted with them and decided to 
ascend toward the northern valley of Kashmir, the abode of Siva. 
Guided by Hanuman, Devi came to the valley of Kashmir with 
countless ndgas (serpents), and she decided to settle down at the 
sacred ndga (spring) in the swamps of Tulmul. Here she became 
known as the sdattvika goddess Maharajni Khir Bhavani who dwells 
in a state of constant Spiritual Bliss. From then on, She only ac- 
cepted sattvika offerings of milk, sugar, and butter. '° 
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One day the demon Ravana was crying. Siva, seeing him weep, 
asked the reason for his sorrow: Ravana wanted to possess. Lan- 
ka. Siva said that he would receive Lanka only if he underwent a 
great penance. 

Wise Ravana did penance for ten thousand long years. 
Pleased, Siva granted Ravana the kingdom of Lanka. Ravana fur- 
ther asked the Great God to give him the condition of a Bhairava. 
Lord Siva granted him his boon. '® 

Arrogant in his strength, Ravana decided to destroy all the seers, 
people, and gods; he felt concern only for the happiness of the 
demons. In order to protect good souls and destroy the demons, 
god Rama was born. Sri Rama, along with his wife Sita, went to 
Lanka in order to kill Ravana and put an end to his destruction. '” 

Ravana, however, knew that Rama was a devotee of 
Kali/Syama, so he decided to invite Rama to the sacred arena at 
his island home where Syama was enshrined and sacrifice him to 
the goddess. One day Rama, along with his wife Sita, appeared in 
the middle of the worshiping area. Ravana, with a terrible look, 
pronounced to Rama that if he wanted to stay alive he should leave 
Sita and go home, otherwise he would be sacrificed to Syama. 
Rama refused to leave. He said, ‘‘I will destroy you and then take 
Syama home.’’ Ravana became very angry. He took out his sword 
and ran to attack Rama. At this time the angry goddess Syama, her 
voice thundering like clashing clouds, said to Ravana, *‘Shame on 
you! I am going to the valley of Kashmir in the Himalayas, and I 
vow to follow vegetarianism.’’ So Rama asked Hanuman, the fore- 
most of his devotees, the epitome of sexual renunciation, to take 
the Great Goddess to Kashmir. Syama rode on the back of 
Hanuman and reached the village of Tulmul. 


Section 3 


Siva was sitting on the sail peak, wearing an elephant skin on his 
body and a half moon in his crown. His eyes looked terrible. He 
laughed, recited, and read over and over the mantra of the goddess 
Maharajfii Khir Bhavani. His wife Uma asked him why and what 
he was continuously murmuring. Siva-Bhairava replied, ‘‘I recite 
fifteen-worded knowledge which is esoteric, unrevealed, and su- 
preme and belongs to the goddess Syama/Kali, who is also called 
Maharajiii. She is from the family of highest Brahmins and is the 
kingdom-bestowing goddess of knowledge and the destroyer of the 
calamities and poverty.”’ 
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By worshiping and meditating upon the great goddess seers 
obtain salvation. All the wishes ‘of all her devotees come true. 
Whoever recites her mantra and meditates on her yantra can cer- 
tainly achieve Siva-hood.'* 


V. Interpretation of the Content of 
the Mahatmya 


How was the name of the god Rama slowly infused into the mahdatmya? 
How is the god Rama made significant as the reader goes through the text? 
How does the cult of Khir Bhavani play the role of popularizing the name of 
Rama in the valley? In the mahdtmyd contemporary religious history is skill- 
fully interwoven with the local legends of the goddess. The writer priests 
have conflated the story of the hero of epic Ramayana with the origin myth 
of the goddess in order to introduce the cult of Rama into the valley. 

In the first section of the mahdtmyd no direct reference is made to the 
name of the god Rama. The name Rdmarajya is used to refer to the peaceful 
and prosperous kingdom ushered into the valley by the arrival of Khir 
Bhavani. The names Ramaduta and Radmbhakta are used to designate 
Hanuman, the symbol of sexual renunciation and the supreme devotee of 
Rama, who is responsible for bringing the goddess Khir Bhavani to the 
valley and, in the process, becomes her devotee. Only once is the name 
Rama used to describe the worshiper of the goddess Khir Bhavani in her 
form as Syama. 

By the time a reader/devotee completes the reading of the first section, 
curiosity about god Rama is evoked and devotional interest toward him 
stirred. The sacred persona of Rama is reflected as an ideal king, the cre- 
ator of Ramardjya, a supreme devotee of the goddess, and, most important 
of all, the lord of Hanuman, who is the foremost devotee of the goddess. 
Evidently Hanuman has no status in the pantheon of Kashmiri deities; yet 
when he carries Khir Bhavani on his shoulders, bringing her from the 
southern capital of Jammu to the northern valley of Kashmir, he expresses 
supreme devotion toward his deity. '? 

Hanuman’s devotion toward the goddess further suggests the newly 
found relationship of the Dogri kings with Khir Bhavani as their earthly 
sacred relationship to Rama is tied and equated with the relationship of 
divine Hanuman. The maharajas, like Hanuman, now symbolically become 
the devotees of the goddess as well. Inversely, the god of the royalty, 
Rama, acquires the same position as the goddess Khir Bhavani. Thus, 
Rama’s name and position is slowly but surely slipped into the mahdtmya 
through the ‘‘back door.’’ 
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In the second, longer section direct references to the god Rama are 
made. His name is mentioned seventeen times. The text gradually acquires 
interesting new overtones and makes Rama the hero of the story. Rama 
refers to the goddess as Sita instead of Syama. The superimposition of the 
name Sita over Syamd must be deliberate. By this superimposition Rama 
becomes Syama’s husband, which makes him, according to the tradition, 
stronger than the goddess and in command. His divine position is elevated. 
After a deliberate connection, the names Sitd and Syamd are clearly split 
again. At Rama’s authority Hanuman carries Syama on his back to the val- 
ley of Kashmir where she is known as Khir Bhavani, while Rama takes sita 
to Ayodhya. The Dogri Vaisnava god is successfully infused into the cult of 
the Saiva goddess. Having made a strong linkage between the two deities, 
Rama and Khir Bhavani, the name Rama is absorbed in the main corpus of 
the second section of the text but is eventually dropped in the third. 

The third section of the text is exclusively devoted to the goddess Khir 
Bhavani and does not mention Rama even once. Absence of the name Rama 
may indicate that the influence of the Rama cult had been satisfactorily 
integrated. After the writer/priest had thoroughly infused a Vaisnava flavor 
into the pantheon of Kashmiri local deities, by asserting the name and po- 
sition of Rama in the first two sections of the mahdtmya Sri Sri Maharajni 
Pradhurbhava, the name Rama could be omitted completely. 

The composers of the mahdtmyd wrote the text with clever eloquence 
by interweaving the imagery of the god Rama’s cult with the imagery of the 
goddess’s myth. The characteristics of the two deities are integrated and 
synthesized and thus jell together, resulting into a multifaceted goddess. 
Her position in the final analysis remains supreme but not before elevating 
the imported god Rama to almost as significant a position as her own. 


VI. Conclusion 


The study and analysis of the religiopolitical context in which the 
mahatmya Sri Sri Maharajni Pradhurbhava was composed, and the inter- 
pretation of its contents, bring two important conclusions into focus. 

First, Hindu scriptures are not exhausted, or even best expressed, by 
the categories of Sruti and smrti. Scriptural text traditions continue to de- 
velop and evolve in response to unique religiopolitical circumstances. The 
case in point is that the mahatmya Sri Sri Maharajni Pradhurbhava written 
by bhasa bhattas in consultation with pandits through the authority of the 
Dogri Maharaja Ranbir Singh. The Vaisnava Dogri rulers, with religion as 
a high priority, deliberately and methodically infused and imported the cult 
of Rama into the pantheon of Kashmiri Tantric Saiva deities through the 
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composition of the mahdtmya of the goddess Khir Bhavani and by the in- 
troduction of festivals and temples. Gradually the ‘‘new’’ god was mytho- 
logically incorporated into the local religious mainstream, thus becoming 
part of the ongoing tradition. Dogri rulers thus played a significant role in 
shaping the religious landscape of the valley of Kashmir from the middle of 
the nineteenth to the first quarter of the twentieth century.”° The reason for 
these strategies was to influence the inhabitants of the newly acquired ter- 
ritory in order to gain religiopolitical sanction from them. This religiously 
important and politically clever act not only fused the religious festivals of 
the Rama cult into the valley but also revived ancient and mostly forgotten 
indigenous Saiva traditions. 

Second, in the context of Hinduism new deities arise at a juncture 
when a cultural group undergoes drastic religious and political changes 
(Clothey 1982). The old deities become otiose, because they reflect certain 
sensibilities to which the contemporary society cannot relate. Some of their 
symbolic meaning is forgotten, but some is retained; this conserved sym- 
bolic meaning expresses a deep ethos upon which new deities are grafted. 
The new deities, pregnant with complex cultural symbols, reflect human 
experiences. They incorporate the microcosm and the macrocosm, the ethos 
and the worldview, of the community. In just this way the new goddess, 
Khir Bhavani, expresses the worldview of the Kashmiris through her 
mahatmya and other cultic paraphernalia and, in turn, promotes their cul- 
tural values. 


Notes 


1. Indologists unanimously agree that scholars working in the South 
Asian fields of humanities and social sciences are forced to create their own 
individual methodology for the purposes of any textual interpretation. It is 
generally suggested that methods should be developed out of a particular 
problem and that each scholar working in an individual ethnogeographic 
and linguistic area must create her or his own methodology. In the present 
paper Wendy O’Flaherty’s ‘‘toolbox approach’’ has been utilized in order to 
see what kind of contextual meaning is revealed by all the collected data. I 
have relied on gazetteers, library catalogues, personal commentaries, and 
digests, all written during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 


2. Mahdtmyds are Hindu sacred texts that narrate myths and legends of 
important deities of a particular geographic area. They extol attributes and 
characteristics of a particular deity, eulogize the deity’s pilgrimage center, 
and prescribe the rites to be observed by the pilgrims. These scriptures are 
used as the handbooks by the local priests (purohitas) who work as the 
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guides of a pilgrimage center, reciting verses from these sacred books for 
the benefit of the pilgrims. More importantly, mahdtmyds reflect the ethos 
and the worldview of the community and are therefore highly cherished by 
the local population. They belong to the same genre of literature as 
Puranas. Like Puranas, mahdtmyds incorporate in their literary maze my- 
thology, sacred symbols, rituals, and itihdsa—the political history that 
makes these texts immensely valuable to the historian of religions as a 
source of history. 


3. In Kashmir the mahdtmyds written in Sarada are older than the ones 
composed in Devanagari script. ‘“The Devandgari MSS written in Kashmir 
are all very modern. . . . These characters had come into more general 
use during the last thirty years only (1840s?) since the annexation of Kash- 
mir to the Jammu dominions. . . . All Devandgari MSS are written by the 
professional scribes, the Bhdsa Bhattas’’ (Bihler 1877, 33). The Sanskrit 
text of the mahdtmya Sri Sri Maharajni Pradhurbhava was printed for the 
first time in 1981, and the printed text embellished with symbolic illus- 
trations, iconographical images, and the yantra of the goddess Maharajni 
Khir Bhavani. 


4. The peoples of Kashmir, mostly Muslims now, were Hindus before 
their conversion to Islam from the fourteenth century onward. The Hindus 
who did not convert to Islam were Brahmins. Kashmiri pandits, as they are 
called, claim to belong to the highest order of Brahmins. They are highly 
educated and at present form a strong minority. In the Kashmir valley the 
worship of lingd/yoni and Bhairava/Kali was prevalent from the ancient 
times. Rama worship was conspicuously obscure within the religious liter- 
ature of Kashmir until the nineteenth century, when the Rama/Hanuman 
cult was introduced by the Dogri rulers. 


5. The position of Kali in the context of Kashmiri Tantric Saivism is 
brilliantly explained by Sanderson, who writes, 


The intensification of power is expressed in the language of ritual as the 
gradual emergence and eventual autonomy of Sakti. In the Siva Siddhanta 
this feminine essence is suppressed to the extent that in daily ritual only 
the male polarity is worshiped, the mild and consortless Sadasiva. In the 
Bhairava teachings, represented by the cult of Svaccanada, Siva transcends 
this mild form and is joined in worship by his consort in the form of 
Aghoresvari. Nonetheless at this level Bhairava is still dominant. In the 
Trika however this relation is reversed. The three goddesses Para, 
Parapara, and Apara are enthroned above their Bhairavas as the principal 
recipients of worship. Finally in the Krama, the goddess alone remains. 
She is no longer Siva’s consort but pure power. This unleashing of the 
feminine from the control of the male is also the unleashing of impurity. 
To move from Siddhanta to Bhairava teachings is, from the point of view 
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of the former to abandon the purity of orthodox, Veda-congruent disci- 
pline. With Krama sect of Kali this cult of impurity reaches its greatest 
intensity. Its Agmic literature shows the unleashed feminine presiding over 
a subculture contaminated by violence and death. . . . The Saiva house- 
holder of Kashmir cannot normally have had much contact with this eso- 
teric and extreme form of his religion but even he was drawn into contact 
with its goddess in the one cremation ground ritual after his own death. 
(Sanderson 1986, 200-1) 


6. Followers of Siva Siddhanta worship Siva in his mild form—the 
consortless Sadasiva. In the iconographical images Sadasiva is depicted as a 
prostrate corpse that serves as the throne of esoteric deities like Svac- 
chanandabhairava. In the nineteenth-century images, Bhairava is shown as 
riding upon the back of the Sadasiva image. See Kramrisch 1981. 


7. The pilgrimage center of Sarada and Beda had become almost un- 
known to the pandits of Kashmir by the nineteenth century. Pathan and 
Sikh rule had much to do with the neglect into which the worship of the 
shrines had fallen. Alberuni, the Arab traveler, mentions a statue of Sarada 
as one of the most famous metal idols of the Hindus. For the sacred sculp- 
tures of Kashmir, see Pal 1975. Kalhana writes that during the reign of 
Lalityaditya (eighth century C.E.), a king of Bengal came to Kashmir under 
the pretense of visiting the shrine of Sarada but in reality wanted to avenge 
the murder of their king by Lalityaditya. Whatever the historical value of 
the story, it is clear that the reference to the Sarada temple would not have 
been made if it was not famous far beyond its limits (Stein 1979 [1900}). 


8. This information and much of the interpretation of the contents of 
the mahdtmyd under discussion are based on my paper ‘“The Sacred Name 
Rama and the Goddess Khir Bhavani,’’ presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Academy of Religion, Chicago, 1988. 


9. Until the end of the nineteenth century, Kashmiri indigenous reli- 
gious tradition was kept alive by three kinds of Kashmiris: the Brahmins 
locally known as Kashmiri pandits, bhasa bhattas, and purohitas. The 
Kashmiri pandits were serious scholars of Sanskrit Sastras. They ‘‘still keep 
up the study of Sanskrit and live on inams allowances from the Maharaja 
and on fees which they receive for officiating as dchadryas or superinten- 
dents of ceremonies before the domestic fire and of sraddhds and . . . Saiva 
worship’’ (Buhler 1877, 20). Bhasa bhattas earned their livelihoods as 
scribes and by performing ceremonies at homes. Of much lower ranks were 
purohitas, who worked as guides at various pilgrimage centers. Their 
knowledge of Sanskrit was of the ‘‘scantiest kind and their reading confined 
to mahdtmyds and devotional texts learned by heart without proper compre- 
hension’’ (Stein 1979 [1900], 383). 
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10. Only Brahmin males were admitted to the pathsala of the temple, 
following the tradition of Vedic aframas. It was under the patronage of 
Maharaja Hari Singh, Maharaja Pratap Singh’s nephew, that the temple 
complex was opened to untouchables from 1932 onward (Ganhar 1974). 


11. He remarks that on this day the weapons and instruments of war 
are hallowed. Three immense figures stuffed with gunpowder are made to 
represent Ravana and his two younger brothers. These are placed in the center 
of a large space away from the city. To represent Rama, Sita, and Laxman, 
three little boys are splendidly dressed and carried in a palanquin to the 
same place. Crowds of people gather together, and the maharaja sends his 
troops with guns. At a certain time one of the little boys, who is dressed up 
as the lord Rama, steps forth from the palanquin and fires an arrow at the 
large figure representing Ravana, while the other boys discharge their ar- 
rows at the other two figures, exploding all the three figures with a tremen- 
dous noise. Then the guns rattle, the cannon roars, the people shout. 


12. An interesting pen drawing of the goddess created in the late nine- 
teenth century, in which the name Rama in Devanagari script is literally 
ingrained in the iconographic image of the goddess Khir Bhavani, is notable 
in this regard (Wangu 1988b). 


13. Dharmarth Trust was established by Maharaja Gulab Singh for the 
maintenance of existing temples and for the construction of new ones. The 
fund was designated as the treasury of Raghunathji, the family deity. The 
fund started with a personal donation of five lakh rupees by Maharaja 
Gulab Singh. His son Ranbir Singh set up a council for the administration 
of the endowment, in addition to setting up the library and the Sanskrit 
college. His tradition was carried on by his sons, especially Pratap Singh 
(Ganhar 1974). 


14. For a complete translation and interpretation of the mahdtmya Sri 
Sri Mahdarajni Pradhurbhava, see my Ph.D. dissertation, The Cult of Khir 
Bhavani: Study, Analysis, and Interpretation of a Kashmiri Goddess, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 1988. 


15. The geographic journey of the goddess Khir Bhavani from the 
south to the north symbolizes the psychological ascent of a Tantric sadhaka 
from the state of tamas, through the state of rajas, to the final. state of 
sattva. In the mahatmyd the three gunas are symbolized by Ravana, Sita, 
and the Hanuman/Khir Bhavani pair respectively. Moreover, this geographic 
as well as psychological pilgrimage is congruent with the physical journey 
of a sddhaka’s dormant power: the kunddlini §akti, from the base of the 
spinal cord (the south of the subtle body) to the cranium at the top of the 
head (the north of the subtle body). 
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16. Ravana, the Pisacha king par excellence, is described as a wise 
yogi in the mahatmyd. He is proficient in mantra recitation, yantra medita- 
tion, and breath control (prandyama) but has not reached that stage of 
sadhana that demands control of the sexual drives and mind. 


17. Here for the first time in the mahdtmyd the god Rama is intro- 
duced, whose persona and character from now onward completely envelops 
the rest of the section. 


18. The third section is an apotheosis of the goddess Khir Bhavani and 
is of esoteric nature. Here her three essential ingredients are described: 
mantra, yantra, and kundalini yoga. 


19. The iconographical motif of carrying a deity on one’s shoulders is 
a gesture of extreme piety as depicted in the Kashmiri sacred paintings of 
the nineteenth century (Parimoo 1985). 


20. In 1925 Maharaja Pratap Singh enthroned his nephew Hari Singh, 
as he did not have a male heir. 
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SVETAMBAR MURTIPUJAK 
JAIN SCRIPTURE IN A 
PERFORMATIVE CONTEXT 


John E. Cort 


Introduction 


A persistant problem for Western scholars of religion has been to perceive 
the ways in which participants of various religious traditions have them- 
selves perceived and understood the texts of their traditions. Not surpris- 
ingly, many early scholars of religion searched for a text or class of texts 
that closely resembled the authoritative text or texts of European traditions, 
the Bible in its Jewish and Christian forms.' Possession of a sacred scrip- 
ture was (and still is) oftentimes seen as a defining characteristic of a great 
world religion. But early scholars did more than just search for the Bibles 
of other traditions. Based upon an understanding of the role of canon within 
the Christian tradition, and the related principle of the clearly defined rel- 
ative authority of different classes of texts, scholars sought for similar can- 
ons and principles of authoritativeness among other religious traditions. The 
deleterious effects of this application of Christian understandings of the 
canon to other traditions is clearly seen in the history of the Westen aca- 
demic study of the Jain textual tradition. In this chapter I will briefly out- 
line the Western academic understandings of the nature of the Svetambar 
Jain ‘‘canon’”’ of ‘‘scripture,’’ and then within that framework discuss some 
of the ways in which the contemporary Svetambar Martipijak Jains of Gu- 
jarat understand and perceive their own textual and scriptural tradition/s. 
In both his 1975 Ph.D. dissertation (Folkert 1975, 40-56) and an un- 
published 1979 article entitled ‘‘Scripture and Continuity in the Jaina Tra- 
dition,’ Folkert discussed the history behind the present academic 
understanding that the Svetambar Mirtipijak Jains ‘‘possess’’ or ‘believe 
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in’’ a ‘“‘canon’’ of forty-five Agamas.? These forty-five texts consist of 
eleven Angas, twelve Upangas, six Chedasitras, four Milasttras, ten 
Prakirnakas, and two miscellaneous texts; the names of the texts vary in 
different lists. This understanding of a ‘‘canon’’ of forty-five Agamas is 
found in all the standard works on the Jains, and while strictly speaking it 
is not incorrect, the problematic nature of this formulation has largely gone 
unnoticed. The problem lies in part with the status of this list of forty-five 
Agamas within Jain history, and in part with the stated contents of the list. 

The concept of the group of forty-five Agamas was known to Western 
scholars from some of the earliest descriptions of the Jains. Both Francis 
Buchanan Hamilton (1827, 539) and William Miles (1835, 359, 361) wrote 
that the Svetambars believe in forty-five Agamas (also called ‘‘Sitras’’ and 
‘‘Siddhantas’’), although H. H. Wilson (1862, 281) noted that the particu- 
lars of this list tended to be ‘‘of a loose and popular character.”’ 

A watershed in this formulation came in 1882, when Georg Buhler 
published a list of titles of the forty-five works in the Jain canon. Bihler 
received this list from Sripijya Jinamuktisiri of the Kharatara Gaccha in 
1871, a point noted only by A. Guérinot among subsequent authors. It be- 
came enshrined in Jain scholarship several years later in Albrecht Weber’s 
‘‘Uber die heiligen Schriften der Jaina’’ (1883-85). This list has been re- 
peated by virtually every author writing on the Jains for the past century. 
But as Folkert points out, no one has been adequately aware of the prob- 
lematic nature of Buhler’s list being based on only a single source. Had this 
list been understood as merely one among several possible ways to charac- 
terize the Svetambar Jain understanding of their own textual tradition, it 
would have been adequate. But over time, as it has been repeated by 
scholar after scholar, it has become the only way Jain scriptures are pre- 
sented. Other ways in which the Jains, both Svetambar and Digambar, have 
understood their textual tradition have been downplayed or even disre- 
garded, and the fact that even Svetambars have not regarded the subject in 
a uniform manner has been obscured. Most problematic is the way this 
mid-nineteenth-century list of forty-five Agamas has been projected back 
into the earlier history of the Jains, as scholars have mistakenly assumed 
that the nineteenth-century list of forty-five texts coincides with the texts 
that were collected at the third Jain council at Valabhi under Devardhigani 
Ksamasramana in the mid-fifth century c.£. For example, Dayanand Bhar- 
gava (1968, 228) has written of the council of Valabhi, ‘‘It was at this 
council that Agamas assumed their present form.’’ Similarly, Carlo della 
Casa (1971, 351) has written, ‘‘The Svetambars established their canon at 
the council of Valabhi’’; U. P. Shah (1977, 12) has written, ‘‘The fourth and 
last Jaina council, at Valabhi c. A.D. 454 or 467, is said to be the source of 
the existing Svetambar Jaina canon’’; Padmanabh S. Jaini (1979, 51-52) 
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has written that at the council of Valabhi, Devardhigani Ksamasramana 
‘compiled the final redaction of the extant canon and had it committed to 
writing in its entirety’’; and most recently N. Shanta (1985, 120-21) has 
written that the texts redacted and classified by Devardhigani Ksamas- 
ramana at Valabhi ‘‘sont ces Agama que nous possédons aujourd’hui.”’ 
These last four sources quoted comprise two standard encyclopedia articles 
on the Jains, and the two most important and authoritative scholarly books 
written on the Jains. So this misunderstanding occupies a central position in 
the academic understanding of the Jains.* 


I. Canon-near and Canon-far 


The problematic nature of both the precise contents of the list of forty- 
five Agamas, and the very notion that there are forty-five Agamas that are 
in some way ‘‘authoritative’’ or ‘‘canonical,’’ has been ignored in subse- 
quent scholarship. Folkert (1979, 10), citing H. R. Kapadia (1941, 30, 58), 
observed that the formulation of forty-five Agamas does not show up in 
Jain literature until the thirteenth century, from which time it has existed 
side by side with another, older formulation. The older formulation, which 
is found in lists of texts given in the Nandi Sutra and Anuyogadvara Sutra, 
employs a fundamental distinction between the eleven Angas and sixty or 
more other important texts called collectively angabahya, or texts ‘‘external 
to the Angas.’’* Folkert (1979, 9) noted further that the collective referent 
of both terms ‘‘is not specific texts or scriptures, but the class of knowledge 
that the Jainas term suyandna [Srutajndna].’’ The angabahya category is 
further subdivided into three broad categories: dvassaya [avaSyaka], or 
texts containing the rites for the six obligatory daily observances of all men- 
dicants; kdliya [kdlika], texts to be studied at specific times; and ukkdliya 
[utkdlika], or texts that can be studied at any time.° Folkert (1979, 9) dis- 
cussed two features of this older categorization: 


First, the scheme is based . . . on distinctions in types of things 
that one must know, and not on a distinction among texts per se. 
Second, the scheme shows a steady progression outward from the 
knowledge most directly derived from Mahavira (the anga-s), 
through the essentials of monastic praxis, to knowledge that may 
be handled incidentally. 


When the various lists of texts contained in the Jain Agamas are seen 
in light of this scheme, we find that whereas all lists are in agreement con- 
cerning the eleven core texts, the Angas, the area of disagreement lies in 
the precise makeup of the texts that are angabahya, outside the Angas. 
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‘‘However,’’ Folkert (1979, 10) observed, ‘‘when a scheme like this is one’s 
frame of reference, the variation is not necessarily a grave problem.’’ The 
variation is not among conflicting authoritative texts, but among different 
texts that contain essentially the same information, and so can largely re- 
place one another. 

In a later article based in large part upon his research into the Jain 
‘‘canon,’’ Folkert (1989) argued that the confusion in the academic under- 
standing of the Jain texts resulted from a fundamental misunderstanding on 
the part of Biihler, Weber, and subsequent scholars concerning what kind of 
‘‘canon’’ they were dealing with in the Jain case. Folkert developed a rough 
typology of canons, using the names Canon I and Canon II to designate the 
two different types of canons: 


Canon I denotes normative texts, oral or written, that are present 
in a tradition principally by the force of a vector or vectors. Canon 
II refers to normative texts that are more independently and dis- 
tinctively present within a tradition, that is, as pieces of literature 
more or less as such are currently thought of, and which them- 
selves often function as vectors... By ‘‘vector’’ is meant the 
means or mode by which something is carried; thus Canon I’s 
place in a tradition is largely due to its “‘being carried’? by some 
other form of religious activity; and Canon I’s significance for a 
tradition cannot be grasped fully without reference to its carrier 
and to the relationship between the two. The same meaning applies 
to vector where Canon II may function as a “‘carrier’’ of religious 
activity. The most common vector of Canon I is ritual activity, but 
other significant carriers are also to be found. Canon II most com- 
monly serves as a vector of religious authority, but it is also to a 
large degree a carrier of ritual iconolatry and/or individualist piety. 
(Folkert 1989, 173) 


Thus, in the case of the Jain canon, the early scholars found in the 
largely ignored anga/angabahya distinction a principle of textual categori- 
zation understood by the tradition itself as a Canon I type, but understood 
by the scholars as a Canon II type. As Folkert observed, this confusion is 
most clearly seen when one looks at two features of the Jain canon: the 
commentarial traditions, and the ritual usage of the texts.° 


Scholars who thought (and think) of scriptures in Canon II modes 
are likely to do what Jaina scholars have done: they ignore or dep- 
recate the commentaries . . . in their Canon II orientation, the 
early editors and translators did not wait for or insist on a full 
commentarial context before pushing ahead. with publication and 
analysis of the scriptures. (Folkert 1989, 176) 
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I will discuss the ritual usage and understanding of part of the 
Svetambar ‘‘canon’’ below. But first, in an effort to clarify Folkert’s termi- 
nology, I will borrow and adapt a terminology developed by Clifford Geertz 
and retitle the units of Folkert’s typology ‘‘Canon-near’’ and ‘‘Canon-far.”’ 
Geertz (1983, 57-58) uses the terms experience-near and experience- 
distant’ to distinguish between two different kinds of knowledge or under- 
standing: 


An experience-near concept is, roughly, one that someone—a pa- 
tient, a subject, in our case an informant—might himself naturally 
and effortlessly use to define what he or his fellows see, tec. 
think, imagine, and so on, and which he would readily understand 
when similarly applied by others. An experience-distant concept is 
one that specialists of one sort or another—an analyst, an experi- 
menter, an ethnographer, even a priest or an ideologist—employ to 
forward their scientific, philosophical, or practical aims. 


In a Canon-near text, primacy and authority are defined by praxis and 
the resultant contextualized understanding, whereas in a Canon-far text pri- 
macy and authority are located in some intrinsic ontological value of the 
texts themselves. Folkert (1989, 171) noted that a pervasive background 
problem in the comparative study of scripture/s is ‘‘the Christian, specifi- 
cally Protestant, fascination with the Bible as a ‘sacred book’—a fascina- 
tion that is actually a dimension of Christian faith itself.’ A canon, 
however, is not necessarily sacred or in any way ontologically special. A 
Canon-near changes with time and place, and authority flows from the ac- 
cumulated tradition into the texts; a Canon-far is (more or less) fixed and 
closed, and authority is conveyed, or vectored, via the texts. These are not 
mutually exclusive categories, and many texts exhibit both Canon-near and 
Canon-far characteristics. These categories are ideal types, rarely found in 
their pure form in practice, and as such are intended less as descriptive 
categories than as interpretive categories.® 

In the remainder of this essay I will look at several instances that pro- 
vide insight into contemporary Svetambar Miartipajak Jain understandings 
of their tradition’s ‘‘scriptures.’’ The first of these is an instance also cited 
by Folkert, that of the Kalpa Sutra. 


II. The Recitation of the Kalpa Sutra 


The Kalpa Sitra is probably the best known of all Jain texts. As early 
as 1807, H. T. Colebrooke (1807, 206) described it as ‘‘a work of great 
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authority among the Jainas.’’ It was one of the first Jain texts to be trans- 
lated into English, by Rev. J. Stevenson in 1847. There have been at least 
three subsequent English translations, that by Hermann Jocobi of 1884 in 
volume 22 of the Sacred Books of the East being the best known.” 

The contents of the Kalpa Sitra indicate one way in which it is a cen- 
tral text for the Svetambar Jains. The first and longest section contains de- 
tailed biographies of the twenty-fourth, twenty-third, twenty-second, and 
first Jinas of the current era (Vardhamana Mahavira, Parsvanatha, 
Neminatha, and Rsabhanatha/Adinatha), as well as brief formulaic bio- 
graphical data on the other twenty Jinas. The second section, the 
“‘Sthaviravali,’’ is a detailed list of the important Svetambar sa@dhus from 
the time of Mahavira down to Devardhigani Ksamasramana, who probably 
redacted the text in the fifth century C.E. The third section, the “‘Sadhu 
Samacari,’’ gives the rules for the proper conduct of the mendicants during 
the rainy season retreat. Included in this section is the description of the 
performance of Paryusana.'° 

As Folkert (1989, 175) noted, the placement of the Kalpa Sitra within 
the forty-five Agama Jain canon provided some difficulty for the early 
scholars. The Kalpa Sitra as translated by Stevenson, Jacobi, and the oth- 
ers is the eighth chapter of the Dasdasrutaskandha, one of the Cheda- 
sutras.'' As such, it does not occupy a central position within the canon of 
the forty-five Agamas. In fact, when Jacobi published his critical edition of 
the text in 1879, he thought that it was completely separate from the forty- 
five Agamas, and was placed in the seemingly awkward position of having 
to explain the central value and popularity of a text that lay outside the 
perceived Canon-far scriptural core of the tradition. This misperception was 
corrected by Weber, and the correction was duly noted by Jacobi in the 
introduction to his 1884 English translation. Nonetheless, the importance of 
this text cannot be understood solely by reference to its. somewhat marginal 
placement within the forty-five Agamas; rather, as Folkert (1989, 175-76) 
notes, for the popularity and value of the text to be understood, one must 
see it in its ritual and commentarial context. 

The most important annual festival of the Svetambar Jains, as well as 
one of the oldest, is the autumnal Paryusan. ' As mentioned above, the 
history of this festival is found in the Kalpa Sitra, and the recitation of the 
Kalpa Sitra is one of the principal activities of Paryusan. The festival lasts 
for eight days in the months of Sravan and Bhadarvo (Bhadrapada). Since 
the festival falls during the four-month rainy season (comdsu, cdturmasa), 
when all mendicants cease their travel (vihdr) and reside temporarily in a 
mendicant rest house (updSray), it is celebrated by the entire fourfold congre- 
gation of sddhus (male mendicants), sddhvis (female mendicants), srdvaks 
(laymen), and sravikds (laywomen) together. The principal activity for the 
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first three days is a set of sermons by the sddhus, concerning the five duties 
for Paryusan and the eleven annual duties enjoined on every Jain layperson. 

On the fourth day the recitation of the Kalpa Satra begins. Hundreds of 
manuscripts of the Kalpa Sutra, some written in gold ink, have been copied 
over the centuries for use in this recitation. On the afternoon of the third 
day an auction is held in the mendicant rest house among the laity for the 
honor of presenting the recitation copy of the Kalpa Sutra the next day. 
The copy is taken in a small procession to the home of the person who wins 
the auction, where it is worshiped with devotional songs and then kept 
overnight (see Fischer and Jain 1977, 15 and plates 145-46; Folkert 1990, 
59-60). On the morning of the fourth day the book is covered with a mus- 
lin wrapper and blessed by having vdskep (vdsaksepa: auspicious sandal- 
wood powder) sprinkled on it. The book is then placed on a metal plate, 
which in turn is covered with an embroidered cloth. This plate is carried 
back to the rest house on the head of a young woman in the family. She is 
accompanied by musicians and preceded by a man who purifies the ground 
by sprinkling on it water from that morning’s puja in the temple. 

The book is brought into the house and placed in front of the sadhu 
who will deliver the sermon. The laity who are present stand and sing de- 
votional songs to the knowledge (jfdn) embodied in the text. Jinan puja is 
then performed to the book: people wave metal plates of fruit, flowers, 
sweets, incense, and a lamp in front of the book, sprinkle more vaskep onto 
the book, and dab rice water onto the reflection of the book in a mirror. 
The congregation then sings another song to the book, each person bowing 
in pranam between each verse. 

The recitation of the Kalpa Sutra takes four days, in daily morning and 
afternoon sessions of roughly two hours each. Very little of the text that is 
recited, however, is the Prakrit Kalpa Sutra as edited and translated by 
scholars. Over the centuries there have been many commentaries written on 
the text; Vinaya Sagar (1977, vii-xi) lists seventy-six commentaries from 
the sixth to twentieth centuries. The most popular of these is the Sanskrit 
Subodhika, composed in 1640 c.£. by Vinayavijaya. The Gujarati transla- 
tion of the Subodhika is recited along with the Prakrit root text, and addi- 
tional oral commentary is provided by the sddhu according to his skill and 
inclination. Because of the large amount of material to be covered, most 
sadhus rush through both the Prakrit and Gujarati text in a singsong man- 
ner. Unlike an academic lecture or paper presentation, the purpose of this 
recitation is not to communicate the contents of the text; rather, it is to 
ensure the recitation of every syllable of the text. 

The sermon on the morning of the eight and final day of Paryusan 
consists of the sddhu starting over and reciting the entire Prakrit root text 
of the Kalpa Sutra. On this occasion, however, the text is not known as the 
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Kalpa Siitra, but rather as the Bdrasa (1,200) Satra, referring to the fact 
that the Prakrit text consists of just over 1,200 granthas (units of thirty-two 
syllables). This difference in nomenclature points up one way in which the 
Kalpa Sutra has been understood by the Jains that has been missed by 
scholars. When a Jain refers to the Kalpa Sitra, he or she does not refer to 
the same text as a scholar. The Kalpa Sitra is understood by a Jain to 
consist of both the Prakrit root text translated by Jacobi et al. and the San- 
skrit and vernacular commentary recited during the fourth through seventh 
days of Paryusan. When referring to the Prakrit text alone, which is recited 
on the eighth day, he or she is more likely to call it the Barasa Sutra. 
Similarly, quotations from Angas or others of the Agamas in sermons or 
popular tracts will often be from what a scholar would distinguish as a later 
commentary on the text. But the distinction between root text and later 
commentary is oftentimes not felt to be all that important, as the commu- 
nity’s understanding of the text is mediated almost solely by the commen- 
tary, and it is said that the commentary makes explicit what was implied in 
the root text anyway. This underlines Folkert’s contention that a religious 
tradition’s understanding of a text cannot be comprehended devoid of the 
commentarial tradition. 

Before the recitation of the Barasd Sitra on the eighth day it is wor- 
shiped in a manner similar to that described above for the Kalpa Sutra. The 
recitation itself is so rapid-fire as to be unintelligible, even if anyone in the 
audience should understand Prakrit. The sddhu’s location within the text is 
therefore indicated by the public showing (darSan) of illustrations of the 
text. As one sddhu recites the text, another sddhu hands to a young layboy 
dressed in pure puja clothes the proper page to hold aloft. Formerly these 
pages were hand painted; nowadays, most congregations use modern 
printed reproductions (see Kalpasitram [Barasdsitram] Sacitram 1980). As 
each picture is displayed, people in the congregation bow their heads to it. 

These illustrations form a visual commentary to the Kalpa Sutra. The 
earliest extant illustrated manuscript of the Kalpa Sitra dates from 1278 
C.E. (Singh 1977, xii), and dozens have been produced in subsequent cen- 
turies. The illustrations are of various episodes in the lives of the Jinas and 
a few of the more important sddhus of the centuries after Mahavira. But 
while the paintings are displayed to illustrate the Prakrit root text, and most 
illustrated manuscripts contain only the root text, a number of the paintings 
in fact are of events found only in the later commentaries or in other, inde- 
pendent works. Of the 101 separate incidents discussed by Norman Brown 
(1934) in his detailed study of the Kalpa Sutra illustrations, only 85 are 
explicitly mentioned in the Kalpa Sidtra. For explanations of the other 16 
scenes, he had to rely on medieval narrative texts such as Jinabhadragani 
Ksamasramana’s eleventh-century Visesdvasyakabhdsya, Hemacandrasiri’s 
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twelfth-century Trisastifalakapurusacaritra and Parisistaparvan, Devendra- 
siri’s thirteenth-century Uttarddhyayanasitra Tika, and Bhavadevasuri’s 
thirteenth-century ParSvandatha Caritra. 

We thus find within the Jain tradition multiple understandings of the 
nature and content of this text: (1) as the Barasd Sitra consisting of only 
the Prakrit root text; (2) as the Kalpa Sutra consisting of the Prakrit root 
text, the Sanskrit commentary, and its vernacular translation; (3) and as the 
body of stories that are illustrated in the paintings. To these understandings 
we then need to add a fourth, one that has been imported into a narrow 
stratum of Jain society through exposure to Western Scholarship. In this 
understanding the Kalpa Sutra is the Prakrit root text alone, standing de- 
void of commentary and paintings, almost like a Protestant Bible shorn of 
its Catholic commentarial tradition. This fourth, scholarly understanding, 
however, does not fully overlap with any one of the understandings found 
within the Jain tradition itself. ‘ 


III. Contemporary Svetambar Miartipujak Jain 
Scripture Worship 


I said above that the list of forty-five Agamas published by Bihler and 
Weber was only one of several understandings of the Svetambar Jain 
‘canon’’current in the nineteenth century. But it was certainly the domi- 
nant understanding within the tradition, and has continued to be so today. I 
will now turn to two related ways in which that understanding is exhibited 
within the Jain community. Both of these are indigenous forms of scrip- 
ture worship. 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, several reform- 
minded Svetambar sddhus in Gujarat composed a number of popular piujas 
for use by the laity. These pujas are devotional rituals, based on the daily 
astaprakari puja, performed by the laity under the leadership of either an 
experienced layman or a professional ritual expert (vidhikar) on the occa- 
sion of some praiseworthy event such as a mendicant initiation (diksa), the 
promotion of a mendicant to a higher formal status (padvi), an image in- 
stallation (pratisthd), or the completion of a long fast by a mendicant or 
layperson. The puja is a public expression of approval (anumodan) of the 
event at hand. The congregation gathers in the open, public part of a tem- 
ple, the gudh mandap. The core rite consists of offerings of water, flowers, 
rice, etc., onto or before a metal Jina image that is situated on a bathing 
stand in the gudh mandap in front of the main shrine (gabharo, 
garbhagrha). Between each offering a number of songs are sung, some by 
professional musicians, most by the assembled congregation, in a sentiment 
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of devotion to the Jina. The songs are grouped around the central concept 
of the paja, which may or may not be integrally linked to the event in praise 
of which the piijds is held. There are puja to the five kalyanaks (the bene- 
ficial events of conception, birth, initiation, enlightenment, and liberation) 
in the lifetime of a Jina, to the nine central principles of Jain belief, '4 to the 
eight kinds of karma, and to the forty-five Agamas, among other topics. 
Pijas to the forty-five Agamas were composed by two of the most pop- 
ular of the paja composers. Vir Vijay (1773-1854) composed his Pistalis 
Agam Puja in Ahmedabad in 1825, and Rip Vijay (?-1849) composed his 
Pistalis Agam Puja four years later in 1829. There is some slight discrep- 
ancy in the lists of Agamas contained in the two pijds, a discrepancy that 
might have troubled the earlier Western scholars on Jainism, but that was 
recognized by Vir Vijay (1986b, 270) when he said of the payannas 
(prakirnakas), the set of ten texts in which most discrepancies occur: 


Today there are many payannas 
but according to all the authorities 
they should be counted as ten 


of the pleasing forty-five [Agamas].!° 


Individual verses are devoted to each of the Agamas to form a minia- 
ture catalogue of their contents for the benefit of the laity. Of more interest 
to us, however, are the verses in which the authors describe the rationale 
behind worship of the Agamas. Vir Vijay (1986b, 262) says: 


The sun of enlightenment has set, 
but the lamp shines in the temple; 

for people in this fifth spoke of time 
the Agams shine. 


To do bhakti of jndan . 

is to do puja of the Jin and the homeless [saédhus)]; 
therefore piija and bhakti 

of the Agam are comprehensive. 


To obtain the benefit of jiadn 

place the books in front [of the congregation] 
and establish the image of the Jin on its seat 

in a beautiful manner. é 


Holding the Agam in their hearts 
people do pijd of Sri Jincand [the Jina]; . 
object and subject of meditation become one 
and the final bliss is obtained. '® 
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The first verse states a fundamental assumption of Jain cosmology— 
the fact that enlightenment and liberation are unattainable on this earth in 
the current fifth spoke of time—but goes on to assert the Agamas are still 
accessible as a source of ultimately salvific knowledge. Worship of this 
knowledge is then equated with worship of the Jina and the mendicants, 
those who are further along the path to liberation (moksa-marg) than are 
the laity, and who for this reason are to be worshiped by the laity. Worship 
of the knowledge embodied in the books of the Agama is further equated 
with the worship of the image of the Jina in the temple. Elsewhere, Vir 
Vijay (1986b, 278) explicitly says, ‘“‘Serve the Jin and the Jin-Agam as one 
and the same.’’!” Similarly, Rap Vijay (1986, 341) says, 


Do pajd with full sentiment 
of the Jin and the Jin-Agam; 

they carry one across the ocean of rebirth 
and one attains a pure nature.'® 


Finally, the individual is advised to transcend outward worship in favor 
of internal worship, holding the Agamas in the heart, so that the qualities 
inherent in the Agamas become manifest in the worshiper. 

This progression of acts and attitudes rests on the principle of anu- 
modan, the same as that behind pajd to the marti of the Jina in a temple 
(see Cort 1989, 398-401). This is also the logic that underlies the efficacy 
of pijds such as that to the forty-five Agamas for everyone involved. Jain 
theologians argue that just as one accrues karma by approving of a sinful 
act such as murder on the part of another, so by approving (anumodan) of a 
positive action, one manifests in one’s soul the virtues embodied in that 
action. In the case of a marti in a temple, one is approving of the qualities 
of dispassion (vitaragata) and enlightenment (kaivalya) symbolized by the 
marti and embodied by the liberated Jina. In the case of the Agamas, one is 
approving of the salvific knowledge contained in and symbolized by the 
Agamas. 

Such an attitude does not require that one actually read the Agamas to 
benefit from the salvific knowledge contained in them. This is clear from 
the formula of karva/karavii/anumodan: one can gain merit and scrub off 
obstructing karma by performing correct deeds (karva), by having someone 
else perform correct deeds (Karavi), or by approving of that performance by 
another (anumodan). Similarly, many people believe that one need not un- 
derstand the recited text of the Kalpa Sutra or Barasd Sutra to attain the 
merit of listening to the entire recitation. 

The benefit to be gained from the worship of the Agamas in these two 
piijas also underlies the more recent phenomenon of temples to the forty- 
five Agamas. These temples, known as Agam Mandirs, are one result of 
the late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century reform movement among 
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the Svetambar Martipajak Jains. This movement, under the joint leadership 
of a number of charismatic sddhus and the Jain Svetambar Conference, had 
a profound and little-studied impact upon the Svetambar Miartipijak 
community.'? One major focus of the movement was the rediscovery of 
much Jain history through the organization, study, and, in some cases, pub- 
lication of the hundreds of thousands of manuscripts in the Jain storehouses 
(bhandars) in Patan, Cambay, Ahmedabad, Jaisalmer, Limbdi, and other 
places. In part as a result of this movement, and in part as a result of 
interaction with the first generation of European scholars, an effort was 
made to compile a critical edition of the eleven Angas, the central texts in 
the Agama. An edition was prepared by Acarya Anandsagarsiri (1875— 
1950) and published in Surat by the Agamoday Samiti. (This effort is still 
in progress. The re-editing of the Agamoday editions was begun by Muni 
Punya Vijay [1895-1971] and has been continued by Muni Jambi Vijay, 
with the first volume of this re-edition released in 1978 and distributed by 
Motilal Banarsidass.) As a result of his efforts, Anandsagarsiiri was given 
the honorific title Agamoddharak, ‘‘the renovator of the Agamas.’’° In ad- 
dition to the text editing, he also had his lay devotees publish a journal 
called Agam Jyot (Lamp of the Agama) and was the inspiration behind four 
Agam Mandirs, temples devoted to worship of the Agamas. 

The first of these temples was consecrated in 1935 in Palitana at the 
base of Satrufijay Hill, and the second, in Surat (where Anandsagarsiri 
spent his last years) in 1948. Two others are currently under construction, 
in Pune in Maharashrta, and in Shankheshvar in North Gujarat. The texts 
of the forty-five Agamas are installed on the walls of the temples—in mar- 
ble at Palitana, and on copper plates at Surat and Shankheshvar.*! At 
Shankheshvar and Surat the central image (mal ndyak) is of Mahavira, for it 
is his teachings that are embodied in the Agamas. At Shankheshvar the 
image of Mahavira is flanked by images of his two chief disciples 
(ganadharas), Gautama Svami and Sudharma Svami, who were responsible 
for the continuation of Mahavira’s teachings following his moksa. At Pali- 
tana the main image is a four-faced (caumukhji) one of the four eternal 
Jinas (Rsabha, Candranan, Varisena, and Vardhamana), so-called because 
in every cycle of time ‘‘names of these four are always repeated and they 
flourish in any of the fifteen karmabhimis’’ (Shah 1987, 86). This image 
indicates the eternal and universal nature of the knowledge embodied in the 
Agamas. Four-faced images are also used to represent the Jina giving his or 
her first sermon subsequent to enlightenment while seated atop the cosmic 
preaching stand known as a samavasarana, and so directly symbolize the 
Jina’s teachings. At Palitana there are forty-five additional four-faced im- 
ages to correspond to the forty-five Agamas. The Palitana temple has seen 
further extensions of the Agama-bhakti. The Siddhacakra Mandir has as its 
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main image not a Jina but a three-dimensional siddhacakra, the mandala 
containing the above-mentioned nine fundamental principles of Jainism. In 
subsidiary shrines are found images of each of the twenty-four Jinas, and each 
of the 116 ganadharas, or leaders of the sadhu congregations established by 
each Jina. The walls themselves hold the texts of the Niryuktis, the oldest 
strata of commentaries on the Agamas, carved in marble. The Namaskar: 
Mahamantra Mandir has enshrined a painted plaque of the Namaskar Man- 
tra, the core Jain mantra chanted daily by almost all Jains (see Jaini 1979, 
162-63). The Guru Mandir has an image of Anandsagarsiri, and on the 
wall, copper plates containing the Barasd Sutra. 

The core ritual performed in one of these Agam Mandirs is the 
astaprakari puja performed in any other temple. The principal focus of rit- 
ual activity is still the image of the Jina. But just as most temples have 
illustrations or plaques (pats) of some of the important Jain tirths such as 
Satrufjay, Girnar, Abi, Astapad, or Sammet Sikhar, to which the worshiper 
addresses one or more hymns of veneration (vandan) in the course of his or 
her worship, at the Agam Mandirs the engraved Agamas upon the walls 
provide the opportunity for direct worship and praise of both the Agamas 
and the jfidn they contain. 


IV. Contemporary Understandings of ‘‘Sastra’’ 


Let me now switch directions slightly and bring in a third instance that 
exhibits something of the contemporary Svetambar Mirtipijak Jain under- 
standing of their textual/scriptural tradition and in particular addresses the 
question of the relative authoritativeness of texts. One of the major foci of 
my fieldwork was martipaja and the contemporary theological and histori- 
cal justifications for this central ritual activity. A number of times both in 
conversation and in reading I came across a statement in justification of 
murtipuja to the effect that, “‘It is said in the sdstras, ‘In this difficult time, 
the Jina-image and the Jina-Agama are the supports of the faithful.’ 1702 
The Sastra that is quoted is in fact another piajd of Vir Vijay, the Cosath 
Prakari Puja composed in 1818 (Vir Vijay 1986a, 214). In other words, as 
one sddhu explained to me, Sastra in contemporary parlance merely refers 
to any printed religious book. The authoritative nature of the text cited lies 
not in any inherent ontological status of the text, but merely in its being 
relatively old or ‘‘former’’ (purva). Sastra does not coincide with the ge- 
neric category of pustak or copda; Sastra refers only to a religious book, 
whereas the latter terms include secular and non-Jain religious literature. 

I had begun my fieldwork with the assumption of a Canon-far concept 
of textual authority. I had assumed that the authoritativeness of a text was 
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linked with its age and therefore with its greater proximity to Mahavira as the 
enlightened and therefore ultimate voice of authority. But here on an issue 
of central importance to the §vetambar Mirtipijak Jain self-identity, and an 
issue that has been the subject of both extensive sermonizing by mendicants 
on the proper way to perform the ritual, and vigorous polemics concerning 
its appropriateness, the source I found most often quoted as authoritative 
was a nineteenth-century devotional puja. The authoritativeness of this text, 
however, lies not in its age, but rather in the fact that it is one of the most 
frequently performed of the many pujas. The particular part of the Cosath 
Prakari Puja in which this verse is located is the Antaray Karm Puja, which 
is commonly performed in commemoration of the virtues of a recently de- 
ceased Jain layperson. What from a Canon-far perspective is a marginal text 
is from a Canon-near perspective seen to be in fact a central text. 

That this is not an atypical instance is demonstrated by another exam- 
ple. In 1986 a series of articles and letters were published in the Bombay 
edition of the Gujarati newspaper Sarides concerning the appropriateness of 
guru pujan. In the face of criticism that such a rite has no justification 
within the Jain tradition, but was an improper borrowing from the Vallabha 
sampradaya, an attempt was made to establish the Sastrik position on guru 
piijan.”> There ensued a rather vitriolic exchange of letters from Jain stu- 
dents, laymen, and one pandit, in which a large number of texts were cited 
as either containing or not containing references to guru pujan. From my 
Canon-far perspective I expected that the arguments would hinge upon the 
relative age (and therefore authoritativeness) of the texts cited, and upon an 
imputed superior authoritativeness of prescriptive ritual texts over descrip- 
tive narrative texts. But this was clearly not the case, and when I suggested 
such a hierarchy of texts to the pandit involved in the controversy, he 
scoffed at the notion. Each side felt itself vindicated by the number of sup- 
porting references they had been able to muster. But with neither a Canon- 
far means of judging the relative authority of the texts, nor a superior 
Canon-near status on the part of any one of the texts, the debate was 
largely unresolvable on a purely textual level. In the end, it was public 
pressure and not scriptural authority that forced the proponents of guru 
pujan to modify their ritual behavior. 


V. Contemporary Svetambar Murtipiijak — 
Canons-near 


I have shown in the above instances that the perceptions of ‘‘scripture’’ 
and ‘‘canon’’ are fluid within the contemporary Svetambar Martipajak Jain 
tradition. I would guess that they have always been fluid, and the varying 
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numbers and names of texts found in different lists of Agamas or 
Siddhantas at different times is a reflection of this fluidity. Western schol- 
ars in their search for a fixed, unchanging Canon-far type of scripture 
seized upon the concept of the forty-five Agamas and ignored the fluidity 
found within this concept. The basic notion of the forty-five Agamas is 
certainly not an external imposition by scholars upon the tradition. But we 
have also seen that in the contemporary context the concept of the forty- 
five Agamas does not serve as a referent to a studied and well-known body 
of literature (as, for example, the Bible serves as a well-known source from 
which many Christians can readily supply passages in response to varying 
situations); rather, it serves as a focus of congregational devotional activity 
in which the salvific knowledge imputed to the texts is praised and wor- 
shiped. We have seen that the Kalpa Sitra plays a central role in the life of 
both the laity and the mendicants, although this centrality is due to its ritual 
usage, not its placement as a chapter of one of the Agamas. 

To find the scriptures that have a living, detailed presence for the con- 
temporary Svetambar Mirtipijak Jain—to establish a contemporary Canon- 
near—we have to look in part elsewhere. The texts of the forty-five Agamas 
are not as a rule studied by the laity, and one sddhu even went so far as to 
say that while the Agam Mandirs are valuable as means to preserve effec- 
tively the texts of the sdstras, the real meaning of the Agamas was never 
written down, but can be learnt only through a secret, verbal, guru- 
to-disciple transmission. Several of the forty-five Agamas— DaSavaikdlika 
Sutra, Uttarddhyayana Sutra, Avasyaka Sitra, Nandi Sitra—are studied by 
mendicants as part of their basic education, and along with other texts in 
the standard syllabus form the basis for the mendicants’ understanding of 
their own tradition. The Avasyaka Sitra in particular plays a central role in 
the life of mendicants, for it contains the texts that are recited daily in the 
mendicant praxis of the six daily necessary (dvasyaka) rites. There is thus a 
body of texts that are known to all mendicants, in part through daily reci- 
tation, in part through the standard mendicant course of study. But the cen- 
trality—the ‘‘canonicity,’’ if you will—of these texts would not be obvious 
to a scholar in a Western library; only close observation of mendicant prac- 
tice will indicate the status of these texts in relation to other texts. 

There is also a discernible lay Canon-near, although its boundaries are 
less well defined than the mendicant Canon-near. One set of texts are not so 
much read by the laity as they are heard by them. These are the texts from 
within the vast body of Jain narrative literature that live through their being 
used by sddhus as the bases for their sermons. Many of these stories have 
been written down time and again, so that instead of a single text, we have 
microgenres of closely related texts, such as those telling the stories behind 
the various annual festivals. These would include the many Sripdl Rasas, 
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Jnan Paficami Kathas, Dipdalika Kathas, and others (none of which have been 
studied by scholars, and all of which play a central role in the Jains’ under- 
standing of their own tradition). The Kalpa Sitra as constituted by both the 
Barasa Siitra and the Subodhika commentary also falls into this category. 
The other lay Canon-near is composed of the many devotional hymns 
that are sung and recited daily by Jains all over India. Most of these are in 
the vernaculars such as Gujarati, Marwari, and Kacchi for the Svetambars, 
and Hindi, Braj, Marathi, Kannada, and Tamil for the Digambars, but many 
are also in Prakrit and Sanskrit. A core of these, some of sufficient antiquity 
and popularity as to be found in both the Svetambar and Digambar tradi- 
tions, are those that have been gathered together into a collection known 
as the Nava Smarana, the ‘‘Nine Remembrances’’ (or sometimes Sapta 
Smarana, ‘‘Seven Remembrances’’).7* Most of these are devotional texts, 
in which the qualities exhibited by the lives and symbolized by the images 
of the Jinas are praised in order that they should grow within the soul of the 
worshiper. These and other similar texts are known by heart—or, as is said 
in India, ‘‘reside in the throat’’ (kanth-stha)—by many Jains, both mendi- 
cants and laity, and a close study of these texts can provide an accurate 
understanding of the Jain theology as actually practiced and professed by 
the Jains themselves. Again, the centrality and the context of these texts is 
not readily apparent to the scholar in a library (and thus the early Jain 
scholars who studied, edited, and translated these texts did not incorporate 
them into their understanding of the Jains; see Jacobi 1876, 1878 and Klatt 
1879), but can be fully seen only through detailed contextual observation. 


VI. Conclusion 


We have seen in this paper that there are multiple Svetambar 
Martipajak Jain understandings of their own ‘‘scriptures,’’ as well as mul- 
tiple ways to present those understandings. The standard academic presen- 
tation is based upon a Canon-far notion of scripture imposed upon the 
tradition by the first generation of Western scholars of the Jains. The con- 
fusions resultant from this presentation have been compounded by the ex- 
tensive overlap of this academic external Canon-far with one of several 
internal Canons-far, that of the forty-five Agamas. As an alternative way to 
understand the Svetambar Mirtipijak Jain scriptures, I have proposed that 
we use the concept of Canon-near to see that the Jains themselves have 
multiple, oftentimes loosely defined, canons. Which canon is operative in 
any given context will depend upon such factors as the precise form of 
ritual or other activity and the status (mendicant, lay) of the participants. 
The application of this concept to the Digambars, Sthanakvasis, and 
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Terapanthis will tell us which texts constitute their Canons-near.*? Compar- 
ison of the different Canons-near can then highlight the beliefs and prac- 
tices that are common to all or some of the sects, and those that are unique 
to just one sect. Further, this methodological tool can contibute toward a 
better understanding of the genesis of the Svetambar division into the 
Mirtipajak, Sthanakvasi, and Terapanthi sects, which previous scholarship 
has understood to be predicated in part on canonical disputes.*° 

These are tasks that await Jain scholars, and that may well result in a 
very different perception of the Jains. The need for such a new understand- 
ing of the role and nature of the ‘‘canons’’ of ‘‘scripture’’ within the Jain 
tradition was first enunciated by Kendall Folkert. In this chapter I have 
provided some instances of how some people in the largest sect within the 
Jain tradition—the Svetambar Miurtipijaks—perceive their own canon and 
scriptures. The instances I have described—the ritual use and understand- 
ings of the Kalpa Sitra and the Barasd Sutra, the worship of the forty-five 
Agamas in the pijds and the Agam Mandirs, and the fluid use of the term 
§astra in contemporary practical hermeneutics—indicate that the contem- 
porary Svetambar Miartipijak Jain’s understanding of his or her ‘‘scrip- 
tures’’ is not an intellectual one based upon study and reflection, but rather 
a devotional one based upon praise and worship of the salvific knowledge 
contained within the Agamas and the Sastras. These instances also indicate 
that, in part at least, obtaining this salvific knowledge is less an epistemo- 
logical process of scholarly study, and more an ontological process of caus- 
ing the qualities of knowledge to arise in one’s soul through ritual devotion, 
veneration, and approval. 


Notes 


1. See Miller 1879, ix—xlvil. 


2. This chapter constitutes essentially a reflection upon and an exten- 
sion of Folkert’s scholarship on Jain scripture and is dedicated to his mem- 
ory. The fieldwork that underlies this article was conducted in Gujarat 
between August 1985 and May 1987, funded by a grant under the US. 
Department of Education Fulbright-Hays Research Abroad program. 


3. Folkert also said that this formulation was taken up by Indian schol- 
ars and thereby reintroduced into the Jain tradition. While one does find a 
certain popular understanding that the texts written down at Valabhi were 
the forty-five Agamas, I am not sure that on the more scholarly level this 
reimportation, or ‘‘pizza effect,’’ has penetrated beyond those scholars who 
write in English and are in many ways dependent upon Western scholarship 
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for their understanding of the Jains. Triputi Maharaj (1952, 414-31), for 
example, in discussing the Valabhi council, say both that the eleven Angas 
were committed to writing under the direction of Devardhigani 
Ksamasramana, and that eighty-four Agamas were written down. They do 
not, however, say that the forty-five Agamas were written down then. 


A variant of the position that the forty-five Agamas were redacted at 
Valabhi, which coincides with the internal understanding of Triputi 
Maharaj, is found in the works of Walther Schubring (1962, 77-78) and 
M. L. Mehta (1971, 17-18), who assume that it was the collection of 
eleven Angas, the oldest strata of the canon, that was redacted at Valabhi. 


4. Jaini (1979, 47) conflates these two systems of categorization, 
when he describes the Jain Agama as divided into eleven Angas and thirty- 
four Angabahya texts. 


5. See Folkert 1975, p.49, and 1979, p.9, for schematic outlines of 
this earlier way of understanding the texts. 


6. Folkert elsewhere (1984, 18) noted that whereas scholars tend to 
focus on the root text, traditional understandings are almost always medi- 
ated by one or more layers of commentaries. 


7. This latter is changed to ‘‘experience-far’’ by Marcus and Fischer 
(1986, 30-31); I follow their more felicitous wording. 


8. The definition of canon here differs somewhat from that proposed 
by Jonathan Z. Smith (1982, 48), for whom the three necessary elements in 
a canon are (1) the basic list itself, (2) a hermeneute, or interpreter, and (3) 
a principle of closure. In the case of a Canon I or Canon-near, the herme- 
neute in many cases is the outside observer rather than a participant in the 
tradition, and closure is clearly not an operative or defining principle. 


9. The other two are by Mukund Lath (see Vinaya Sagar 1977) and 
K. C. Lalwani (1979). 


10. In fact, Paryusana as described in the Kalpa Satra only in part 
overlaps with Paryusan as nowadays observed. See Cort 1989, 157-59. 


11. Folkert uncharacteristically misspoke when he said, ‘‘As Jacobi 
had to admit, the Kalpa Sitra that was being published as a‘sacred book 
was not in the forty-five text scripture bloc.’’ / 


12. For a lengthy description and discussion of Paryusan, see Cort 
1989, 157-85. See also Folkert 1990. 


13. These offerings constitute six of the eight offerings employed in 
the daily astaprakari puja; see Babb 1988 and Cort 1989, 357-80. 
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14. These are (1) Jinas, (2) liberated souls (siddha), (3) mendicant 
leaders (Gcarya), (4) mendicant teachers (upddhydya), (5) mendicants 
(sddhu), (6) right faith (samyagdarSsan), (7) right knowledge (samyagjnan), 
(8) right conduct (samyakcGritra), and (9) right asceticism (samyaktap). 


15. a@j payannad che ghana, pan lahi ek adhikadr / das payannd tine 
ganyd, pistali§ majhar // Vir Vijay, Pistalif Agam Puja (caturth dhip-pija, 
doha 1), 270. 

16. athamte keval ravi, mandir dimpak jyot / pancam are pranine, 
agamno udyot //5// jndn bhakti karta thakd, pijya jin anagar / te karan 
adgamtani, puja bhakti visal //7// jnanopagaran meliye, pustak agal sar / 
pith raci jinabimbane, thapije manohar //8// tem Ggam haide dhari, pijo Sri 
jinacand | dhyey dhyan pad ekthi, pamo pad mahanand //10// Vir Vijay, 
Pistalis Agam Puja (pratham jal-piija, verses 5, 7-8, 10), 262-3. 

17. jinvar jin gam ek ripe sevanta. . . . Vir Vijay, Pistalif Agam Puja 
(astam phal puja, verse 2), 278. 

18. jinvar jin Ggamtani, puja kare dhari bhav / te bhaviyan bhavjal 
tari, pame Suddh svabhav // Rip Vijay, Pistalis Agam Puja (pratham §ri 
acarangasitra puja, verse 4), 341. 


19. I am unable at present to estimate the extent to which the reform 
movement was another of the periodic, internally generated reforms 
(uddhar) of the Jain community and practice that have punctuated Jain his- 
tory, or was significantly influenced by interaction with Western ideas. 


20. Similarly, Punya Vijay was given the honorific Agamaprabhakar, 
‘‘the sun of the Agamas.”’ 


21. I have visited only the Agam Mandirs at Palitana and Shankhesh- 
var; information on the Agam Mandir in Surat comes from Candroday Vi- 
jay (1971, 2). 


22. visam kal jinabimb jinadgam bhaviyanaku adhéra // 

23. See the issues dated May 18, June 15, July 6, and December 14, 
1986. For another discussion of this debate, see Cort 1989, 331-33. 

24. See Nawab 1961. 


25. I suspect that it would also demonstrate that one must distinguish 
among the Digambars of North India, Karnataka, and Tamil Nadu as having 
different Canons-near. 


26. See also Folkert 1979, 17-18 n. 16, on a possible way to under- 
stand the relationship between these divisions and notions of canon. 
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EvamM ME Sutam 


Oral Tradition in Nikaya Buddhism 


Frank J. Hoffman 


Introduction 


The importance of texts (whether called ‘‘scriptures,’’ “‘holy books,’’ or 
just ‘‘texts’’) is basic to the study of religion, especially when such study is 
done with an interest in philosophical questions. But in this chapter I intend 
to direct philosophical attention not to Buddhist texts themselves, but to the 
importance of the spoken, rather than the written, word. Even those of us 
who work primarily on the philosophical implications of written texts ought 
to realize the considerable importance traditionally attached to the spoken 
word in Buddhism. Indeed, the phrase evam me sutam (thus have I heard) 
begins many a Pali text in the Nikdyas. As John Brough has argued, how- 
ever, evam me sutam is not to be construed as indicating that Buddhism 
rests upon hearsay, but instead as indicating personal testimony (Brough 
1949-50, 424). Although there have been scattered references here and 
there to oral tradition in Buddhological writing, Western scholarship has 
paid little attention to the oral tradition in Nikdya Buddhism. ! 

To begin with some preliminary observations on the contemporary 
hermeneutical scene in Buddhist studies, one notices a de-emphasis (if not 
an outright rejection) of the possibility or desirability of fathoming the in- 
tentions of Sakyamuni Buddha in interpreting a specific passage. This trend 
follows one in aesthetics set by Wimsatt and Beardsley in their classic ar- 
ticle ‘‘The Internationalist Fallacy,’’ in which intention is regarded as nei- 
ther available nor desirable as a standard in evaluating a work of art 
(Wimsatt and Beardsley 1946, 468-88). As Donald Lopez states in Bud- 
dhist Hermeneutics (1988), the task of Buddhist exegetes is not simply *‘the 
modest, and in the old-fashioned sense, philological effort to find out what 
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the author meant’’ (p. 50). In the same place, however, Lopez goes on to 
assert that they were incapable of understanding that they must eventually 
enter the Mahayana, a point that may seem presumptuous to Pali exegetes. 

My suggestion is that there are lines of development other than the 
study of written texts that may broaden, and at the same time deepen, reli- 
gious studies by providing additional foci to written texts. Two such foci are 
(1) visual art as ‘‘text’’ and (2) the spoken word as ‘‘text’’ (later to be 
discussed herein as ‘‘dicts’’ in Beardsley’s sense). In both sorts of case 
there are intriguing hermeneutical possibilities. Possibility (1) is suggested 
by a passage in Jonathan Z. Smith’s /magining Religion (1982): ‘‘One pos- 
sibility is to examine the widespread evidence for the use of a totalistic and 
complete system of signs or icons which serve as functional equivalents to a 
written canon”’ (p. 49). 

Since my intention is to concentrate on (2) herein, I shall only briefly 
illustrate (1). In the Great Stupa at Sanchi are several toranas (‘‘gateways’’) 
on which are depicted scenes from the life of Buddha (Rowland 1967, 59, 
plate 21). No words are graven in stone, and yet one finds visual material 
easily interpretable to the circumambulating monk or pilgrim. Whether 
highly literate or not, the Buddhist faithful find meaning conveyed by the 
system of signs. Benjamin Rowland suggests that the torana of the east gate 
at Sanchi represents a scroll. ‘‘It is possible that these long horizontal pan- 
els terminating in tightly wound spiral volutes are a transference to stone of 
popular picture scrolls partly unrolled for exhibition’? (Rowland 1967, 59). 
In Victor Mair’s detailed study of picture recitation around the world, the 
first textual reference in Indian tradition is Patafijalis Mahabhdsya (ca. 
160-140 B.c.£. (Mair 1988, 17). Rowland dates the torana on the east gate 
at Sanchi to the ‘‘early decades of the first century c.£.’” (Rowland 1967, 
59). Consequently, the written textual evidence for the supposition that the 
ends on the torana are the east gate of Sanchi represent a scroll is incon- 
clusive as it stands. However, as Mair points out, F W. Thomas’s study of 
the Mauryas (325-184 B.c.E.) mentions “‘spectacles with displays of pic- 
tured objects of curiosity—no doubt the private showman with his pictures 
of Hades, etc., was also active.’’ (Mair 1988, 17). In view of the existence 
of a tradition of picture recitation going back to ancient India (Mair 1988, 
17-37; Teiser 1988, 87, 14, 26, 31, 107, 213, 224) it is quite possible that 
this torana functioned as a pictorial stimulus for the bhdnakas (reciters, 
chanters) to whom I shall now turn.” ; 

Masatoshi Nagatomi has called attention to the importance of oral tra- 
dition in his presentation ‘‘Thus Have I Heard’’ for NEH participants in the 
summer institute at Harvard during 1988, and in so doing has stimulated 
some participants to examine a range of literature with a similar emphasis.° 
To take a few examples of such literature, Eliot Deutsch (citing Karl Potter) 
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points out how the tradition of commentary and subcommentary reflects the 
importance of oral tradition (Deutsch 1988, 167—68). Miriam Levering as- 
serts the power and truth of the performance of words independently of 
whether hearer or reciter understands them (Levering 1989, 7). William A. 
Graham points out the great esteem given to those who ‘‘know by heart,’’ 
and in this connection one could mention the bhdnakas (Graham 1987a, 
138). In the present volume, the importance of the oral tradition is empha- 
sized by Narayana (chapter 6) and Cort (chapter 10). 


I. Orality in the Pali Tradition 


Reciters. A line of development for Buddhist hermeneutics focusing on (2), 
the spoken word as text, is another possibility. It should be kept in mind 
that recitation is a bodily act involving a group ritual. As William LaFleur 
(1983) observes of ritual in the Japanese context: 


That ritual is done with the body rather than with the mind alone is 
not only fully harmonious with Buddhism’s traditional discomfort 
with mind/body dichotomies but is also harmonious with what is 
increasingly recognized to be a salient feature of the Japanese in- 
tellectual tradition, going at least as far back as the insistence by 
Kukai (774-835) that enlightenment for a Buddhist occurs ‘‘with 
this very body’’ (‘‘sokushin jobutsu’’). Even the Kamakura fig- 
ures, although they are sometimes compared to the Protestant re- 
formers, did not denigrate ritual or propose a dualism between 
mind and body. (pp. 16-17) 


As for the Indian context, I doubt whether there is any dualism of mind and 
body in early Buddhism.* Even before Buddhism arose in India, mantras 
had great importance in the South Asian context and were regarded as pow- 
erful and the practice of their recitation virtuous (Alper 1989). In Nikdya 
Buddhism the existence of the bhdnakas is well-established by the Bharhut 
inscriptions. As B. C. Law (1933) points out: 


The tradition says that previous to the reign of Vattagamanni the 
texts were handed down by an oral tradition (mukhapdathavasena) 
from teacher to teacher (dcariya-paramparaya), the process of 
transmission being compared to the carrying of earth in baskets 
from head to head. Buddhaghosa says (Sumangalavilasini, pt. 1, 
pp. 12 foll.) that immediately after the demise of the Buddha and 
after the session of the First Buddhist Council, the task of trans- 
mitting and preserving each of the five nikayas was entrusted to an 
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individual thera and his followers, which ultimately gave rise to 
some schools of bhdnakas or chanters. The existence of the distinct 
schools of reciters of the five nikayas is clearly proved (as shown 
by Dr. B. M. Barua) by the Milinda Panha where we have mention 
of the Jatakabhanaka (the repeaters of the Jatakas), in addition to 
the Dighabhanaka, the Majjhimabhanaka, the Samyuttabhanaka, 
the Anguttarabhanaka, and the Khuddakabhanaka. The terms 
‘paficanekayika’ (one well-versed in the five nikayas) and bhanaka, 
as well, occur as distinctive epithets of some of the Buddhist do- 
nors in the Sanchi and Barhut inscriptions which may be dated in 
the lump in the middle of the second century B.c. The inference 
from the evidence of these inscriptions has already been drawn by 
Prof. Rhys Davids to the effect that before the use of Pancaneka- 
yika (one who knows the five nikayas by heart), Suttantika (a man 
who known a suttanta by heart), Suttantakini (a feminine form of 
Suttantika) and Petaki (one who knows the pitaka by heart) as dis- 
tinctive epithets, the pitaka and five nikaya divisions of the Pali 
Canon must have been well known and well established. (pp. 27—28) 


Law is careful to point out that this does not imply that all five Nikdyas 
were composed at that time, but that the first four were closed while the 
Khuddaka remained open. For some time after the parinibbadna of Sakya- 
muni Buddha, the sound was the ‘‘text,’’ and the spoken word became the 
handed-down property of custodial bhdnakas. As time passed.these schools 
of reciters, or chanters, developed into ‘‘distinct schools of opinion and 
interpretation’’ (Law 1933, 28). 

The monks who specialized in recitation (that is, ‘‘bhanaka, bhanaka, 
or bhanaka,’’ Lamotte 1988, 150) played important roles in preserving, 
transmitting, and proselytizing. Bhdnaka was a specialism listed in the 
Bharhut inscriptions (Lamotte 1988, 414). In his monumental magnum opus 
on Buddhism, Lamotte is sometimes skeptical that there was a Rajagrha 
council at which bhdnakas recited the canon: 


We studied at length in Chapter Two (pp. 124-140) the Buddhist 
works concerning the specialty of the reciters (bhdnaka) and the 
supposed compilation of the writings at the council of Rajagrha. 
We reached the conclusion that the facts given about the extent and 
content of that compilation are contradictory and hence apocry- 
phal. (Lamotte 1988, 573) 


Earlier in the same work, however, he says that it would be imprudent to 
commit oneself ‘‘for or against’ (my italics) the historicity of the councils 
(p. 140). Prima facie this general claim about the councils as a whole does 
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not square with the specific claim above that the Rajagrha compilation is 
‘‘apocryphal’’ in the stronger sense. One should notice an ambiguity in the 
claim that the compilation at Rajagrha is ‘“‘apocryphal’’: in a strong sense of 
(a) being inauthentic, fictitious, false, fabulous, or mythical; in a weaker 
sense of (b) being of uncertain or doubtful origin. It appears that Lamotte 
holds that the council compilations in general are apocryphal in sense (b), 
and that the compilation at Rajagrha in particular is apocryphal in sense 
(a). For Lamotte says first that it would be imprudent to commit oneself for 
or against the historicity of the councils (from which the same follows about 
Rajagrha, one of the councils). This implies that Rajagrha is apocryphal in 
sense (b). Later he says that the supposition of a compilation of Rajagrha 
contains contradictions and is hence apocryphal. This implies that Rajagrha 
is apocryphal in sense (a). This point of his exposition could have been 
more clearly stated if the distinction between these two senses of ‘‘apocry- 
phal’’ was utilized. 

Yet Lamotte skillfully points out how the tradition of the councils has 
served the diverse purposes of proving the authenticity of the texts, the 
continuity of Buddhist tradition through many depositories, and explaining 
how schisms and schools arose. Even if the existence and dates of the coun- 
cils cannot be ascertained beyond reasonable doubt, Lamotte concedes that 
one or more groups of specialists (whether assembles in councils or not) did 
codify the dhamma and vinaya (p. 140). 

In view of the existence of the bhanakas, the temporal primacy of oral- 
ity in Pali Buddhist tradition is clear. In discussing the pre-Islamic Avesta, 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith (1989) observes: 


As has been true elsewhere at times, at first writing was perceived 
as simply a mnemonic device, to facilitate or to ensure that the 
oral rendering be accurate. The oral form was clearly primary, and 
for many centuries it had been unsupplemented. (p.35) 


What Smith says about Avesta is also true in the early Buddhist context. 

In order to accurately describe what occurs in oral tradition, it is useful 
to have some technical terminology. One term from philosophical aesthetics 
that may prove useful in this connection is coined by Monroe Beardsley 
against the background of the type/token distinction in philosophy, that is, 
dict. Beardsley (1977) observes: 


We need a way of speaking of two performances as performances 
of the same work in the absence of a script.... A script is con- 
nected by rules of pronunciation with sequences of verbal sounds. 
The production of such a sequence of sounds in accordance with a 
script is a sounding or oral performance of that script. And just as 
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we distinguish between scripts as characters and their individual 
inscriptions, so we can form the concept of dicts as spoken char- 
acters which may have as instances innumerable individual utter- 
ances. Each time a correct inscription of ‘‘Invictus’’ is correctly 
read aloud and recited, we have an utterance; the class of all such 
utterances is the oral composition, the dict, that corresponds to the 
script. (pp. 521-22) 


The following diagram may be useful in understanding Beardsley’s view: 


| Characters | Dicts 
Types: | (classes of inscriptions, | (oral compositions, 
| scripts, texts) | classes of utterances) 
. . 
Tokens: | Inscriptions | Utterances 


By using Beardsley’s concept of a dict, it becomes easier to think of 
there being ‘‘oral literature’’ in preliterate Buddhist tradition (as well as in 
the continuing oral tradition of the not-so-literate contemporary Buddhists 
and their proverbs). One benefit of this approach is that it militates against 
an oversharp distinction between ‘‘elite’’ and “‘popular’’ Buddhism (for 
both have literature, on this view). But it might be argued that ‘‘oral liter- 
ature’’ is simply a contradiction in terms, since literature is ‘‘by definition”’ 
written. In deciding whether to adopt Beardsley’s sympathetic stance to 
oral literature, one is not on noncontroversial ground. So too with the ex- 
tension of ‘‘scripture’’ to include orality championed by W. C. Smith, Gra- 
ham, and Levering. Do the benefits of these extensions of ‘‘scripture’’ and 
‘literature’ outweigh the liabilities of departure from what some might 
regard as ‘‘standard usage’’? 

I think so. Indeed, the utterances of the bhanakas may thus be de- 
scribed as comprising dicts (rather than written texts) in those days before 
the canon was committed to writing. And in contexts where the texts have 
already been written down, such as contemporary Buddhist proverbs, Beard- 
sley’s concept of a dict may provide a common reference point for various 
utterances of a particular spoken proverb. For examples, one might consult 
the compilation of contemporary Thai Pali Buddhist proverbs edited by Va- 
jirananavarorasa and Kittidharo (1955). 


Text in Context. I would like to distance myself from (what I regard as) a 
caricature in Pali Buddhist studies, in order to be rightly able to reaffirm 
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the value of such studies. The danger is one of simplistic ‘‘Buddhist funda- 
mentalism.’’ Walter Clark (1930) provides a good example of this carica- 
ture as follows: 


Most students of Pali, under the enthusiasm of working with a def- 
inite canon in a single language and a comparatively homogenous 
block of texts, have tended to exaggerate the value of the Pali tra- 
dition, have tended to claim that the Pali canon represents the main 
trunk of Buddhist tradition, that the Pali texts are to be treated 
practically as a unit both as texts and as doctrine, and that all non- 
pali texts can safely be ignored, at least in so far as Buddhism 
down through the third century B.c.E. is concerned. They conceive 
that all it is necessary to do is to sift out some later accretions 
(largely on the basis of some subjective element, the intuition of 
each individual author), and that what is left will be the oldest 
form of canonical Buddhism. This is then confidently identified 
with primitive Buddhism, and this with the Buddhism of the Bud- 
dha himself. (p. 122) 


Especially in the last two sentences, the gaps in the reasoning Clark so 
perceptively caricatures are wide. It is not necessary, however, for scholars 
of Pali Buddhism to succumb to the temptation of ‘‘Buddhist fundamental- 
ism.’ Elsewhere I have described an approach to Pali Buddhism that avoids 
such pitfalls, and I will not repeat all the details of that discussion here (see 
Hoffman 1987, 5). Suffice it to say that the term “‘early Buddhism’’ may 
be used to indicate that five Nikdyas, a set of texts. As such, in my usage 
the term is not primarily a chronological one;> Nikdya Buddhism would do 
as well. There are multiple ‘‘understandings’’ of Buddhism possible de- 
pending on which (and as I argue herein, whether) written texts are selected 
for study, and there is no privileged point of view from which to confi- 
dently assert what is ‘‘the real Buddhism.’’ Having said so is double-edged: 
it allows one to cut through the simplistic belief that non-Nikdya Buddhist 
texts and doctrines are necessarily ‘‘heretical’’ (and to expurgate presump- 
tuous locutions like ‘‘Mahayana heresy’’); it also allows the option of focusing 
on the Pali Nikayas without the Abhidhamma commentaries for the specific 
purpose of gaining a certain sort of understanding of Buddhism. (It would 
be gratuitous to assert that other sorts of understandings are inferior.) 
Clark published the paper from which the above quotation was taken in 
1930. But in our time, when sociopolitical focus on Tibet, Japan, and China 
is so great that Pali studies are often ignored and sometimes belittled, it is 
instructive to see that even Clark must concede that the Pali canon ‘“‘repre- 
sents on the whole the earliest preserved form of Buddhist literature’ 
(Clark 1930, 142). However, if one is inclined to think that the bhadnakas 
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provided a sufficient check on pristine doctrinal orthodoxy, then K. R. 
Norman’s words stand as a useful reminder: ‘‘Different schools of bhanakas 
might remember different versions of the verses, and the independence of 
the schools prevented one version being ‘corrected’ in the light of another 
version’? (Norman 1983, 74). There being no such thing as ‘‘copyright,”’ 
the same verse could even be attributed to different Theras. 

Although there have been many studies of oral tradition, the impor- 
tance of oral tradition in its relationship to scripture has just begun to be 
understood in the West. In South Asia, Buddhists themselves have long rec- 
ognized the importance or orality in their tradition. As K. R. Norman 
(1983) observes: ‘‘It was the realization that canonical texts could easily 
disappear if the oral tradition died out which precipitated the writing down 
of the canon during the reign of Vattagamani’’ (p. 87). 


The Importance of Right Speech. The recent emphasis on orality is more 
than scholarly fashion: it is built into the earliest doctrines, as is evident 
in the inclusion of ‘‘right speech’’ (sammavdaca) in the eightfold noble path. 
It is also evident even in contemporary times in the oral tradition of Bud- 
dhist proverbs. 

In a book chapter called “‘Right Speech’’ Piyadassi Thera (1964) calls 
attention to the importance of right speech for laymen and monks alike (pp. 
131, 134, 137-41). He points out that although the ‘‘four abstentions’’ con- 
cerning ‘‘right speech’’ (that is, abstention from falsehood, slander, harsh 
speech, and idle chatter) appear to be negative prohibitions, the idea of 
“‘right speech’’ is actually positive, since these abstentions encourage pu- 
rity. Why so much attention to right speech in Buddhism? Because, as Geof- 
frey H. Hartman (1981) has recently emphasized, the possibilities of words 
that wound are very great (pp. 118-57). 

The continuing tradition of Buddhist proverbs also attests to the impor- 
tance of right speech. Some of these very proverbs show the importance of 
oral tradition and the power of the spoken word. Some examples from Va- 
jirananavarorasa and Kittidharo (1955) are® 


I, 215. Negligence of reciting blots out the memory of a lesson. 

I, 265. Wisdom can be known in discussion. 

II, 172. A thousand useless words are not worth one by which the 
mind can be calmed after listening to it. 


A considerable range of other proverbs exist, some based on Pali canonical 
sources, others expressive of Buddhist ideas but popularized by twentieth- 
century figures (such as Prince Vajirananavarorasa). Some of these are 
clever and memorable, and | offer four additional examples:’ 
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Il, 72. Great is the power of the moon, the sun, the hermit and the 
seashore. But greater still is that of a woman. 

II, 87. A careless person talking the Buddha’s words without putting 
any of them to practice himself, is like a hired cowboy counting the cows 
for others (never tasting their milk or having a part of the sale). 

II, 162. Just as clay-pots made by potters are to be broken at last, so 
are the lives of sentient beings. 

II, 196. Just as a leaf smells sweet when it wraps up a perfumed herb, 
so does a man gain reputation when he is befriended by the wise. 


II. How Oral Tradition Affects What Counts as 
‘Scripture’ in Pali Buddhism 


Evam Me Sutam and Janata Passata. There is an interesting juxtaposition in 
Buddhism of two ideas—evam me sutam and janata passata—that are 
prima facie incompatible but are actually harmonized. First, there is to be 
no reliance on “‘report, tradition, or hearsay’’ for the Buddhist adept, who 
must know and see (janata passata) for him- or herself. Secondly, what is 
heard is of great importance, so much so that the phrase evam me sutam 
(thus have I heard) begins many a text. The harmony between hearing and 
seeing is affected by each having its proper place: in Buddhism, reports of 
Buddha’s life are important, not in themselves, but in order to set the stage 
for one’s own enlightenment. 


Oral Transmission and Folk Tradition. William Graham (1987b) points to 
an important contrast between, on the one hand, oral transmission of scrip- 
ture and, on the other, folk oral tradition in which verbatim accuracy is not 
an aspiration: 


Oral use and even oral transmission of scripture should not be con- 
fused with folk oral tradition in which verbatim accuracy is not 
aspired to (i.e., in which ‘formulaic composition’’ predominates: 
see, for examples, Albert B. Lord, The Singer of Tales, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1960). The technical mnemonic methods of oral 
transmission have sometimes been so highly developed for sacred 
texts as to render the oral text more reliable than the manuscript 
tradition—notably in the Islamic and Hindu cases. In any event, 
few if any scriptural books have the verbatim uniformity popularly 
associated with the written and especially the printed word. Even 
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the ‘‘fixation’’ of a sacred canon in writing has rarely meant that 
one definitive documentary text is universally recognized or that 
variant texts disappear. (pp. 13, 38) 


The last sentence certainly applies to Pali Buddhism, for any given Pali 
language volume in the standard Pali Text Society edition of the canon is 
itself based upon recensions of texts in several different languages. As to 
the question whether the oral tradition is “‘more reliable’’ than the Pali 
texts, however, it is helpful to recall K. R. Norman’s comment above to the 
effect that the bhdnakas were independent groups (there were Majjhima 
bhanakas, Samyutta bhdnakas, etc.) such that one group did not check the 
others for accuracy. 


The Importance of Myths, Actions, and Symbols. Miriam Levering (1989) 
calls attention to an important tendency in religious studies: 


Phenomenologists of religion and other later groups proposed that 
attention should be focused on myths, actions and symbols that 
expressed religious meanings rather than on texts and beliefs. 
Much has been gained thereby. An important advance is the real- 
ization that the cultures of oral peoples are as profound and sophis- 
ticated as the cultures of literate peoples. (p. 4) 


In the same passage Levering goes on to notice the scholarly predilection 
for the textual (‘‘elite’’) versus the oral (“‘popular’’), and comments that 
reflection on the religious expressions of early or oral cultures results in 
‘insights into all human religiousness’’ (p. 4). For Levering, these insights 
have to do with the power of the word. 

Clearly the Pali Buddhist Nikdyas are not only texts with philosophical 
implications; they are also religious texts formulated by reciters for whom 
the power of the spoken word was a participatory reality. Clearly, too, the 
texts are certainly not put forth in the spirit of the takki or rationalist logi- 
cians of Buddhist antiquity. It is also evident that if one imposes a basically 
alien Western ‘‘ism’’ onto the texts in a wholesale manner, distortion of the 
religiosity of the Pali texts will result. But as Hajime Nakamura (1988) 
quite rightly points out: “‘If we insist on being too strict in emphasizing 
either philosophy or religion, eliminating the other from the scope of inves- 
tigation, we fail to grasp many important problems’’ (pp. 150-51). 

The question of whether Buddhism is a philosophy, a religion, both, or 
neither (to apply the early Buddhist fourfold logic) is a separate question 
from whether philosophical attention to Pali materials is possible without 
distortion. On the first question, I tend to think that early Buddhism is a 
religion with philosophical implications (rather than a philosophy with mar- 
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ginal religious accretions).* In my view, this position accommodates the 
importance of both philosophy and religion. 

Nakamura makes the significant point that the basis for the problem is 
a split between philosophy and religion that arose in the Western context 
due to an antagonism between philosophy and religion unlike in Japan, 
where Amane Nishi had to coin the new word tetsugaku in his 1874 work 
Hyakuichi Shinron. In universities in the United States in which there are 
separate departments of philosophy and religion, at best members of each 
camp eye each other suspiciously over the wall, and at worst the situation 
may be positively acrimonious. In the case of Buddhist studies such divi- 
sions can be particularly unhelpful, since Buddhism has elements of interest 
to both groups (and to theologians inter alia as well). What is necessary is 
not that scholars abandon their disciplinary commitments, but that they in- 
ternalize the fact that Buddhism can be usefully approached from other dis- 
ciplinary perspectives than their own.” 

On the second question, I have no doubt that sensitive, sympathetic, 
philosophical attention to Buddhism can elucidate it without engaging in 
wholesale reductionism to a specific school of Western philosophy. Ninian 
Smart’s idea of ‘‘cross-cultural world view construction’’ is one element in 
my program, but not the whole of it (1988, 182). (An example of this sort 
of sympathetic philosophical attention is contained in chapter six of my 
word, Rationality and Mind in Early Buddhism (Hoffman 1987].) Another 
role that philosophy can play in relation to Buddhism is calling attention to 
conceptual difficulties the resolution of which are difficult if not impossible 
from within the Buddhist frame of reference (as exemplified in chapter four 
of the same work). Both roles are important in order to arrive at a sympa- 
thetic but critically aware perspective on early Buddhism. 

What I find refreshing in the recent attempt by scholars to think again 
about the meaning of scripture is that it allows one to do textual exegesis 
with an understanding of the role of oral tradition in shaping what counts as 
a text or canon.!° It is not necessary to abandon the enterprise of traditional 
textual interpretation. Continuing to interpret texts but with the realization 
of the importance of preliterate and oral phenomena makes for a renewed 
understanding of both the basis of, and the limits to, the traditional ap- 
proach of Western scholars. 

Nonpropositional aspects of Buddhism such as myths, actions, and 
symbols (Levering 1989, 4; see also pp. 88, 100 n. 64) are indeed impor- 
tant if one is to understand the religiosity of Buddhism and not misconstrue 
it as only an abstract system of ideas. What Jonathan Z. Smith (1982, 49) 
indicates about the possible use of a system of signs or icons as functional 
equivalents to a written canon is what philosophically inclined art historians 
(such as Prithwish Neogy at University of Hawaii) have been moving to- 
ward for a number of years. 
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The upshot of this section of our discussion is that there is more to 
understanding Buddhism than one finds when analyzing texts, but that does 
not imply that analyzing texts is unimportant. In concluding his introduc- 
tion to the Buddhist Hermeneutics anthology, Donald Lopez (1988) writes 
of residual questions: 


Among the questions left unexplored in this volume is that of the 
hermeneutical enterprise not of the ancient Buddhist exegete but of 
the modern western Buddhologist. Although it is impossible in 
light of the work of Gadamer to separate the study of Buddhist 
hermeneutics from the question of the hermeneutics—the princi- 
ples and presuppositions of interpretation—of the modern scholars 
who today interpret Buddhist texts, such a separation is attempted 
here (perhaps naively), with the essays devoted to an evaluation of 
the dynamic relationship that existed between Buddhist scriptures 
and their traditional exegetes. An attempt to become aware of the 
prejudices and preunderstandings that the modern Buddhologist, 
alienated from his subject by both time and culture, brings to the 
study of Buddhist texts remains a desideratum. (p. 9) 


Lopez’s desideratum cannot be definitively achieved in this paper and, in 
any case, is likely to require sustained effort of a group of self-reflective 
Buddhologists if any progress is to be made. However, I would. like to make 
a start. It is perhaps odd that Lopez should leave untouched precisely the 
most interesting and relevant question, that of the nature of “‘the herme- 
neutical enterprise not of the ancient Buddhist exegete but of the modern 
western Buddhologist.’’ What is required is an understanding of one’s own 
role qua interpreter, not just the role of an ancient exegete (such as Bud- 
dhaghosa). In ‘‘Towards a Philosophy of Buddhist Religion’? (Hoffman 
1991) I have outlined a methodology for textual exegesis of Buddhist texts 
through philosophy of religion that moves more in the direction of Lopez’s 
desideratum than the present paper. 


III. How What Counts as Scripture in the Pali 
Tradition Holds a General Philosophical Lesson 
for the Very Concept of Scripture 


The concept of scripture is a complex one. Although literally scripture 
is that which is written down, as Wilfred Cantwell Smith (1989) points out, 
scripture has also been heard and seen (Levering 1989). Think, for exam- 
ple, of the reciters (bhdnakas) or bas-relief sculptures of Jdtaka tales. In 
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Buddhism, scripture was recited before it was written down as a canon, and 
it was heard by people regardless of their literacy level. Thus, the concept 
of scripture itself may be broadened from its usual construal as ‘‘written 
text’’ by attending to visual and auditory manifestations of scripture that 
can be found in the Pali Buddhist tradition. 

Recent work by William Graham and others has emphasized the rela- 
tional quality of scripture. Graham writes: 


No text, written, oral, or both, is sacred or authoritative in isola- 
tion from a community. A text is only ‘‘scripture’’ insofar as a 
group of persons perceives it to be sacred of holy, powerful and 
meaningful, possessed of an exalted authority, and in some fashion 
transcendent of, and hence distinct from, other speech and writing. 
What is scripture for one group may be a meaningless, nonsensi- 
cal, or even perversely false text for another. (Graham 1987b, 134) 


This point is structurally analogous to the point I made about blasphemy, 
namely, that what counts as blasphemy depends on what is taken as the 
focal point. A corollary is that one cannot say what is and is not blasphemy 
simpliciter apart from all contexts (Hoffman 1983). One does not need to 
carry any particular brief for relativism as a general position in order to see 
and agree that scripture, like blasphemy, is a ‘‘relational concept’” in Gra- 
ham’s sense. (The same might be said about ‘*superstition.’’) 


IV. How Narrow and Broad Construals of the 
Nikayas Affect What Counts as Commentary 


Some scholars of Buddhism speak of the ‘‘five Nikdyas,’’ others of the 
“four Nikdyas.”’!! The decision as to whether to include the Khuddaka 
Nikaya as the fifth one along with the Angutara-, Digha-, Majjhima-, and 
Samyutta Nikayas holds important implications for how ‘‘early Buddhism”’ 
is construed. 

First, if the Khuddaka is included in early Buddhism, then the Jdataka 
(as part of the Khuddaka) must also be included in early Buddhism. And, if 
that is the case, then elements usually considered as ‘‘folk elements’’ (for 
example, the miraculous birth of the Buddha)—far from being popular ac- 
cretions sullying the purity of abstract doctrine—are part of the parcel of 
even early Buddhism. 

Secondly, depending on whether or not the Khuddaka is taken as part of 
early Buddhism, the distinction between canonical scripture and traditional 
embellishment is drawn in a different place. Consequently, the question 
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may even arise as to whether on the “four Nikayas’’ usage the Khuddaka is 
a sort of commentary on the canon of four Nikdyas? I mention this possi- 
bility not to suggest that it is definitely so, but instead to indicate the fluid 
relationship between the concept of ‘‘canon’’ and that of ‘‘commentary.”’ 

Donald Lopez (1988) argues that Buddhist hermeneutics involves nei- 
ther the ‘‘old-fashioned,”’ ‘‘philological’’ effort to find out what the author 
meant, nor a Schleiermachian attempt on the part of the interpreter to 
fathom the ‘‘unconscious intentions of the Buddha,’’ thereby transforming 
himself into the author. by knowing the text better than the author (pp. 50— 
51). The positive suggestion that Lopez offers is that one might rely on 
‘‘instructions provided by the Buddha.’’ Relying on the Samdhinirmocana 
Siitra (glossed as the ‘‘what I was thinking of”’ sutra), Lopez argues: “‘This, 
then, is the sutra in which the Buddha’s intention, his underlying meaning, 
is freed from the illusory knots of contradiction that appear when all his 
statements are read literally’? (p. 59). As Lopez observes for his own pur- 
poses: ‘‘Here the interpreter becomes the arbiter of meaning, the interpreter 
becomes the author as the author sits in silence’’ (p. 67). Yet in the same 
place Lopez concludes by cautioning against hubris with an amusing anec- 
dote in which retribution befalls the poet who creates the palace with too 
much verisimilitude for the king’s taste: ‘‘You have robbed me of my pal- 
ace!’’ says the king before the sword falls. But there is more to it than 
hubris. For on Lopez’s view the commentator’s job is to replicate the expe- 
rience of the Buddha’s enlightenment, but, paradoxically, if one succeeds in 
this replication one also fails, in that the effective commentary would be 
tantamount to the original text. 

In the recognition of the fact that the distinction between text and com- 
mentary is fluid and not absolute, and that philosophical interpretation of 
the texts is itself a form of commentary, one should not be so awed by 
commentaries as not to do a fresh examination of the texts themselves from 
contemporary philosophical vantage points. One does not have to be so na- 
ive or so arrogant as to assume that in so doing one is revealing ‘‘the one 
true interpretation.’ It is enough if one’s interpretation speaks to a contem- 
porary audience. But is this not giving up the search for what the Pali texts 
‘‘really mean,’ a critic might ask? I submit that the exact, pristine, presec- 
tarian meaning of Siddhartha Gotama Buddha Sakyamuni is beyond deter- 
mination of the fine points of doctrine that are philosophically interesting. 
If so, then there is nothing to give up that might possible be had. Of 
course, in particular cases one will tend to think that one interpretation of a 
passage is more defensible than an alternative interpretation and may beg to 
differ in a conversation with a colleague. But notice that such disagree- 
ments are about what is the more natural reading of the text. The disagree- 
ment is not about “‘the real Buddhavacana.’’ Since the powerful spoken 
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words of the Buddha are not at our disposal, the main focus of attention for 
those contemporary persons who can neither hear bhdnakas recite nor see 
Indian art as ‘‘text’’ is the written text. (Herein the phrase written text is 
not redundant.) The very Buddhavacana needs pluralizing: what a Zen Bud- 
dhist takes as Buddhavacana may be different from what a Theravadin 
monk takes as Buddhavacana.'* ‘‘Which ‘Buddhavacana’?’’ is therefore not 
an absurd question for hermeneutically sophisticated exegetes. As Mark 
Taylor (1982) observes: ‘‘We must move from reflection to reflexion, from 
criticism to metacriticism by interpreting interpretation” (p. 81). 

In Sri Lanka, for instance, Buddhaghosa the commentator is revered to 
a great extent. It is my contention, however, that Pali scholars who would 
address a philosophical audience must “‘become their own Buddhaghosas.’’ 


V. The Importance of Judgment in 
Demarcating What Counts as Scripture and 
What Counts as Commentary 


How can we demarcate the boundary between (1) scripture and com- 
mentary and that between (2) commentary and philosophical interpretation? 
And how can we demarcate the boundary between (3) Buddhavacana and 
what is non-Buddhist? 

1. In Eliot Deutsch’s paper, ‘‘Knowledge and the Tradition Text in In- 
dian Philosophy’’ (1988), some points are made that I would like to discuss 
and selectively apply to this discussion of oral tradition. First, there is no 
sharp cleavage between scripture (sutra) and commentary (kdrika). Instead, 
text and exegesis move together in a joint revealing (Deutsch 1988, 169). 
Secondly, as a corollary of the first point, the attempt of the philosopher- 
commentator is ‘‘to remain faithful to his or her authoritative sources, but 
in his own creative terms’’ (Deutsch 1988, 170). One is not then remarking 
on a finished product, the meaning of which is entirely ‘‘given’’ in the text 
itself, but is involved in a process of creative appropriation. 

Deutsch denies that there is any ‘‘opposition’’ between “‘legitimate ex- 
plication’? and ‘‘creative innovation’ in Indian thought (contra Larson 
1988), and denies that the sutra (or karikd) ‘‘is in fact a carefully structured 
argument that has a unity and coherence, at least once we have the map, as 
it were, to traverse its passageways. I do not think we have to go that far’ 
(1988, 168-69). Deutsch does not follow Larson in thinking that sutra (or 
Karikd) is a carefully structured argument to which one can find the map. 
Perhaps not. (We need to go case by case.) But one can find ‘‘a map.”’ 
Maps are not always drawn to scale, nor need they be, for some purposes. 
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There can be alternative maps without one being the “‘best’’ in all contexts 
(Wittgenstein: a blurry picture will sometimes do as well as a sharp one). 
So, in a way, Larson’s sort of position can be right, as long as one does not 
become narrow-minded and think that one has got the conceptual map of a 
text once and for all (‘‘the map’’). Deutsch, too, has an important point in 
emphasizing that text and commentary are, as Buddhists may put it, ‘‘de- 
pendently co-arising.’’ 

2. As a case in point, consider the importance of Buddhaghosa’s com- 
mentaries to the contemporary Sinhalese understanding of the Pali Nikayas. 
From that point of view it may be difficult (I do not say always impossible) 
to separate the ‘‘legitimate explanation’’ of the Pali Nikayas from the “‘cre- 
ative innovation’’ of Buddhaghosa to explain them. This does not mean that 
no distinction could be made between ‘‘creative innovation’’ and pervert- 
ing, distorting, or misrepresenting the text. 

3. My point is that judgment plays a crucial role in demarcating the 
line between innovation and distortion and between Buddhavacana and 
whatever is non-Buddhist. There is no absolute right or wrong about this 
sort of judgment, but neither does just anything go. There is a range of 
acceptable options within which judgment may operate. Akin to aesthetic 
evaluation, where reasons or considerations play a role without dictating a 
particular aesthetic judgment, critical philosophical judgment about Nikaya 
Buddhism requires philosophical ability, textual finesse, and the courage of 
one’s convictions. Effective aesthetic reasoning requires that one become a 
“*connoisseur’’ (a sahrdaya, *‘one of similar heart’’) who is one with the work 
of art in recognizing its ‘‘aesthetic rightness.’ In both cases reasoning plays 
a role without being by itself determinative to the outcome. As Deutsch 
observes, where knowledge involves appropriation, there is ‘‘a creative re- 
taining and shaping of a content that is made one’s own’’ (1988, 172). So 
this judgment is not a matter of ‘‘fathoming the intentions of the Buddha’’ 
(whatever exactly that would be like!), but involves a creative rethinking of 
the texts. 

The sort of judgment being recommended has an element of ‘‘under- 
standing’? emphasized by Wendell V. Harris (1988) as against post- 
structuralist criticism: 


Interpretation can never rise from probability to certainty; but then 
certainty is appropriate only to the realm of Plato’s ideas. One of 
E. D. Hirsch’s most cogent comments on the business of criticism 
is that ‘‘It is a logical mistake to confuse the impossibility of cer- 
tainty in understanding with the impossibility of understanding.’’ 
(VI17). We may also say that it is an error to confuse the impos- 
sibility of demonstrating the relation of every sentence to the au- 
thor’s total intentions with the impossibility of there being an 
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interpretable intent. . . . Much post-structuralist criticism relies on 
the impossibility of a stable centre, or first principle, or ground of 
judgement. But it is once again essential to hold to the difference 
between that which can be proved true and that which can be un- 
derstood. (pp. 160-61) 


Harris’s distinction is a useful one in the present context. Although in the 
case of the Pali Canon there is no ‘‘author’’ except the Sangha; the Buddha 
did not ‘‘authorize’’ what came to be known as the canon. Nevertheless, 
one can understand the Sangha’s intentions in the Nikaya Buddhist texts 
quite independently of whatever were the intentions of Sakyamuni Buddha. 

Perhaps there has been too much emphasis placed on Buddhavacana (of- 
ten naively, as if the words of Gotama Buddha were easily and exactly re- 
coverable with reference to the Pali Canon): after all, it was the Sangha who 
canonized the Dhamma taught by the Buddha. (Recall also that Gotama Bud- 
dha is not regarded as ‘‘the Founder’’ by Buddhists.) Even if one’s interpreta- 
tions are uncertain, one’s interpretations nevertheless offer an understanding 
of the texts, which texts are communal products. We can understand the 
Sangha’s intentions through the texts of the Pali Canon, even if we would 
not care to describe our enterprise as fathoming the Buddha’s intentions. 

How does such interpretive judgment operate? I have already called 
attention to a basic principle of Buddhist hermeneutics where the text is the 
spoken word: ‘‘speech’’ (vaca), rather than abstract proposition, is the fo- 
cus of the heuristic principle of noncontradiction (Hoffman 1982, 324). Al- 
though it would also apply to written statements, it is clear that the early 
Buddhist construal of the principle is in reference to speech. It is this basic 
principle that guarantees the possibility of cross-cultural philosophy. How- 
ever, the principle of noncontradiction supplies only heuristic guidance; it 
tells us nothing about the specific range of acceptable content a judgment 
must have to be plausible. 

In formulating a judgment about what counts as Buddhavacana, one 
cannot altogether escape presuppositions about philosophy of Buddhist his- 
tory. Indeed, many of the papers in the Buddhist Hermeneutics anthology 
derive their inspiration from a remark by Etienne Lamotte cited by Lopez: 
‘We are of the opinion that the Buddhist doctrine evolved along the lines 
which its discoverer had unconsciously traced for it’’ (Lamotte 1988, 47). 
Can we who engage the Theravada in philosophical dialogue accept such a 
preunderstanding of the texts? Or shall we, alternatively, adopt the posture 
of a Buddhist fundamentalism and the quest for the historical Buddha? In- 
deed, the contemporary interpreter of Theravada appears caught between a 
rock and a hard place. 

An option open to Theravada exegetes (in contrast to those who would, 
with Lopez, be happy to describe the Theravadins as unaware that they 
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must eventually enter the Mahayana) is to reject both the preunderstandings 
of those for whom the history of Buddhism is all downhill after Abhid- 
hamma (‘‘Buddhist fundamentalism?’’) as well as the preunderstandings of 
those for whom the history of Buddhism is a continual development of an 
ongoing truth (‘‘making a virtue of necessity?’’). The middle way between 
these extremes for the Theravada exegete may well be in understanding the 
‘“‘written text’’ (in contrast to both auditory and visual ‘*texts’’) as one sort 
of text the intentions of which are worth both pondering and pursuing in 
innovative directions. 

Perhaps contemporary aesthetics and text theory can, in part, point the 
way. Lars Aagaard-Mogensen concludes his article, ‘“‘Has Beardsley Dis- 
proved the Identity Thesis?’’: ‘“There’s no reason why we can’t admit some 
meanings to be author’s and others readers’ and critics’, whatever their re- 
spective ages, they don’t have all to be texts’ ’’ (Aagaard-Mogensen 1986, 
173). As applied to the problem at hand, this sort of move amounts to a 
pluralizing of Buddhavacana, admitting many different sorts of understand- 
ing as possible ones. This does not mean that we who seek to unpack the 
philosophical implications of Buddhist texts must do something else (be- 
come specialists in art history or linguistics, say). It means that all parties 
concerned with the study of Buddhism would profit from an increased 
awareness of the importance of preunderstandings in all attempts to under- 
stand Buddhism through any particular disciplinary filter. 

The two philosophy-of-Buddhist-history assumptions are equally prob- 
lematic: the one would hold that the early work is eo ipso more true; the 
other that truth is an ongoing development such that the /atest Buddhist 
viewpoint is more true because more trendy. But for any such enlightened 
beings as may exist (from paramartha), both assumptions are only conven- 
tionally true (that is, are samvrtti). For those for whom ‘“‘mountains are 
again mountains and rivers are again rivers,’’ there is no turning back: still 
working on Buddhist texts, but with awareness of the provisional nature of 
one’s own understanding and the insight that there are other possible 
hermeneutical foci for those who choose art as ‘‘text’’ or spoken word as 
“‘text’’(or more precisely, ‘‘dict’’ in Beardsley’s sense). The disinterested 
pursuit of truth may be granted to such a philosophical exegete in Sisyphian 
perpetuity. '? As for Buddhist experience, at the end of the day the impor- 
tant thing is the ability to (in the words of Fujiwara no Teika)'* 


Gaze out far enough, 
Beyond all cherry blossoms 
and scarlet maples, 
to those huts by the harbor 
fading in the autumn dusk. 
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1. Brough (1949-50) on oral tradition and Pali Buddhism is an excep- 
tion. George Bond (1982) is also noteworthy in this connection as is Lance 
Cousins (1987) and Richard Gombrich (1990). Peter Masefield (1986) at- 
tempts to call attention to oral tradition, but, as Paul Harrison points out, 
does so in such a way as to be poorly received by Buddhist monks, Bud- 
dhist laity, and philosophers alike (Numen 34(2):263-64). But why have 
scholars of Pali Buddhism usually not emphasized the importance of orality 
in shaping written texts? I suspect that issues of power, class, and gender 
underlie this ‘‘blindspot’’ in addition to cultural factors. Whalen Lai (1989) 
points out that despite the fact that narrative literature runs through the 
entire Buddhist tradition from the Jdtakas onward, for the most part only 
the Japanese scholars have paid it much attention. 


2. Apropos of the issues raised by Mair, it is interesting to notice that 
Franklin Edgerton (Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary vol. 2, 408) has: 
‘*bhanaka, reciter (a kind of entertainer) . . . Cf. Pali bhanaka f. ika (only 
of one who recites religious texts?).’’ Edgerton is thus uncertain. Were 
there two distinct types of reciters, entertainers (bhdnakas 1) and Buddhist 
reciters (bhanakas 2), or were both entertainment and Buddhist text recita- 
tion done by the same people? Some bhdnakas were clearly monks, but 
were all? Further, were monk bhdnakas admitted as reciters only if enlight- 
ened? Since ‘‘bhanaka’’ was an epithet of Buddhist donors (presumably 
householders) mentioned in the inscriptions at Barhut and Sanchi, perhaps 
their inclinations contributed to the inclusion of yakshis (voluptuous tree 
spirits), mithunas (loving couples), and other architectural elements with an 
appeal more popular than monastic. If so, then another type of explanation 
for the fusion of spirituality and sexuality in Indian art may be available 
than vague appeal to ‘‘the Indian mind”’ in contrast to the ‘‘American men- 
tality of work ethic and sexual denial or sublimation.’’ For a discussion of 
later Tantric influence on thought and sculpture, see Coomaraswamy 1985. 


3. This paper was written during the William LaFleur/Steven Teiser 
1989 NEH Summer Seminar, ‘‘Buddhism and Culture: China and Japan.” I 
am grateful to NEH and the co-directors and participants for this stimulat- 
ing opportunity. My initial interest in the topic began with the John Car- 
man/William Graham 1988 Harvard NEH Summer Institute, ‘“Teaching 
Comparative Courses.’’ Lecturers Nagatomi, Carman, Graham, and Lever- 
ing deserve special thanks, as do scripture subgroup participants Jeffrey 
Timm and José Cabezon. Paul Griffiths, William Graham and Charles Hal- 
lisey have written helpful comments on a version of this paper. 
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4. Paul Griffiths traces ‘‘the mind body problem’’ all the way back to 
early Buddhism, but I cannot follow him in this. See Hoffman 1989b. 


5. Pace A. K. Warder, who calls attention to the importance of his- 
torical studies (1985, 115-16). Without denying the great importance of 
work such as Warder’s Indian Buddhism, historical and philological ap- 
proaches to the texts are not the only ones. To emphasize the importance of 
philosophical approaches to Buddhism is not, of course, to agree with those 
chastised by Warder who think that Mahayana is earlier than Theravada! 


6. Vol. 1, no. 215, Asajjhayamala manta; vol. 1, no. 265, 
Sdkacchaya pafina veditabba; vol. 2, no. 172, Sahassamapi ce vaca anat- 
thapadasanhita ekam atthapadam seyyo yam sutva upasammati. [Volumes 
contain number verses but no pagination. | 


7. Vajirafanavarorasa and Kittidharo (1955). 2:72 Balam cando balam 
suriyo balam samanabraéhmanaé balam vela samuddassa_ bhalatibalamit- 
thiyo; 2:37 Bahumpi ce sahitam bhadsamano na takkaro hoti naro pamatto 
gopova gavo ganayam paresam na bhadgava samannassa hoti; 2:162 Yathapi 
kumbhakdrassa kata mattikabhajand sabbe bhedapariyanta evam maccana 
jivitam; 2:196 Tagaram va paldsena yo naro upanayhati pattapi surabhi 
vayanti evam dhirupasevanda. 


8. As LaFleur (1988, 8) observes, “‘ “Taking refuge in.the dharma’ 
corresponds to the content of Buddhist belief and Buddhist philosophy; it is 
the intellectual component of Buddhism, although many Buddhists will 
wish to insist that its content is richer and deeper than those things we 
usually discover by our intellect alone.”’ 


9. The 1989 NEH UCLA Summer Seminar *‘Buddhism and Culture: 
China and Japan’’ exemplified well how the initially problematic situa- 
tion of discussing Buddhism without a common (disciplinary) language can 
be transformed into a beneficial cross-disciplinary learning situation for 
those involved. 


10. Readers interested in the idea of the Pali Canon may consult 
Steven Collins’s (1990) important contribution on this topic. 


11. There is something to be said for the *‘five Nikayas’’ usage, but 
see, for example, Richard Gombrich (1988) speaking of the ‘‘four Nikayas.”’ 


12. Here a pertinent philosophical question arises: Is the underlying 
experience of enlightenment the same in the different Buddhist traditions? 
For an attempt to find ‘‘the same nondual experience’ in Buddhism and 
much else besides, see Nonduality (Loy 1988, 184). 
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13. Among the residual questions for this paper are: Can the recogni- 
tion of the importance of orality be a continuing part of a research program 
that concentrates primarily upon written texts? Is orality destined to be an 
issue important in, but marginal to, mainstream scholarship on written 
texts? If not, then how can it make a continuing impact as a topic to be 
investigated? If so, what does this say about our culture—is it really a 
“‘culture of the book’’ (as William Graham and others suggest)? 


14. Cited in LaFleur (1983, 101-2) along with the following gloss: 
‘*Perhaps the speaker wants to see not only beyond conventional notions of 
beauty and transience but also beyond all impermanent things... . Al- 
though not conventional images of mujo, the huts are no less characterized 
by the radical impermanence of all existent things.’’ 
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VASUBANDHU’S VYAKHYAYUKTI ON 
THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
MAHAYANA SUTRAS’ 


José Ignacio Cabezon 


Introduction 


What is a canon, and what does it mean to be authentic scripture? Scholars 
in the field of scripture studies have often overlooked the views of tradi- 
tional scholars in their attempts to provide answers to these questions. The 
reasons for this perceived need to distance oneself from traditional exegesis, 
from the way traditional scholars read their own texts, are, it seems to me, 
various. In some cases the tradition’s readings of its own texts are perceived 
as naive and unsophisticated, especially when compared to the principles 
set forth in contemporary philosophical hermeneutics and literary theory. 
The frequently consistent and univocal nature of a tradition’s interpretive 
principles in this regard are seen as signs of simplicity and naiveté, again, 
especially when compared to the debates over methodology that rage in the 
corresponding Western fields. In other instances, ‘‘overlooking’’ traditional 
hermeneutics provides modern scholarship with the necessary space to de- 
velop ‘‘exegesis’’ (lege agenda) of their own, and there is certainly nothing 
wrong with this as long as it is acknowledged as such and not portrayed 
either as the unique reading or as the views of the tradition. But sadly, this 
is too often the case. In its most offensive form, this attitude toward tradi- 
tional hermeneutics has manifested itself as a speculative enterprise, often 
based on reductionist ideologies that use native exegesis selectively in an 
attempt to create a formal system unknown to, and frequently in conflict 
with, the tradition’s self-understanding. Oftentimes, however, the views of 
traditional scholars are set aside neither because of a perceived naiveté nor 
for the purpose of axe grinding but because the traditional answers to such 
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questions are couched in a nexus of overt religious presuppositions, with 
respect to which the ‘‘objective’’ scholar must, by convention, remain neu- 
tral. But as we have seen already in the preceding chapters, it is in these 
very presuppositions, in the very expression of such religious claims as set 
forth by the traditional exegete, that tremendous insight and originality 
manifests itself. 

Consonant with the thrust of this book, the goal of the present chapter 
is to present the views of one such traditional Buddhist scholar, Va- 
subandhu, on the question of the nature of the canon and of the authenticity 
of scripture. The Vydakhydyukti, Vasubandhu’s text, is a clearly apologetic 
work that presupposes a variety of overtly religious claims, and yet it will 
emerge that the Vyakydyukti’s treatment of the question of the canon and its 
authenticity is both imaginative and sophisticated. Its repudiation of both 
historical and linguistic/philological criteria as determinants of authenticity, 
as we shall see, speaks as much to the modern as to the Buddhist scholas- 
tics of Vasubandhu’s day. 

In an influential and provocative essay, ‘‘Sacred Persistence: Toward a 
Redescription of Canon,’’ Jonathan Z. Smith (1982) reflects on the way 
religious traditions define and limit their identity through a fixed set of 
elements—texts in the case of literate cultures—and the concomitant pro- 
cess of transcending these limits through the rule-governed exegetical 
enterprise.” Smith argues that the examination of this process of limitation 
and extrication, of canon formation and exegesis, ought to be one of the 
chief concerns of comparative religions.* He states that 


this has a number of consequences. It would mean that students of 
religion might find as their most congenial colleagues those con- 
cerned with biblical and legal studies rather than their present ro- 
mantic preoccupation with the ‘‘primitive’’ and ‘‘archaic’’—terms 
which have largely meant simple or primordial in the sense of un- 
interpreted, and which have given the historians of religion license 
for ultimate acts of imperialism, the removal of all rights to inter- 
pretation from the native, and the arrogation of all such rights to 
themselves. (p. 43) 


This exegetical imperialism, as we have seen, has found a number of 
expressions. Eschewing such exegetical imperialism, this chapter proposes a 
description of some of the interpretive techniques found in early Mahayana 
Buddhist scholasticism. Whereas Smith’s article focuses on exegesis as 
the medium through which a tradition ‘‘ingeniously’’ extricates itself from 
the limiting predicament that is the canon, the present work seeks to show 
the role that exegesis plays in the very process of canon formation. In other 
words, Smith demonstrates how interpretation is the vehicle for the influx 
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of creativity in a tradition with a well-established canonical corpus. This 
chapter, taking this insight a step further, will argue that interpretation is 
itself an essential part of the process of establishing the canonical status of 
disputed texts. Specifically, the present chapter will examine the role of sys- 
tematic exegesis in early scholastic polemics regarding the authenticity of 
the Mahayana scriptures, a corpus of Buddhist texts that began to emerge in 
the first few centuries of the first millennium C.E., texts perceived as apoc- 
ryphal (gzhung du byas ba) by earlier Buddhist sects.* 

The goal of the Mahayana scholastics who take up the question is, of 
course, to refute the arguments of the ‘*Sravaka sects,’” who wish to dem- 
onstrate that ‘‘the Mahayana is not the Buddha’s word.’’ By so doing, the 
Mahayanists seek to establish the authenticity of their satras. A variety of 
early sources indicate that the Mahayana scriptures were disputed texts 
whose authenticity was often questioned. The Lotus Sutra, itself an early 
Mahayana scripture, condemns to dire consequences those who would ques- 
tion its authenticity,> something hardly necessary if aspersions had not al- 
ready begun to be cast on the authenticity of texts of this genre. The 
question is taken up a number of times by the Indian scholastics them- 
selves. The earliest instance is the brief polemic found in Nagarjuna’s 
Ratnavali (second century c.E.).° Bhavaviveka (sixth century C.E.) spends a 
considerable portion of the fourth chapter of the Madhyamakahrdaya’ and 
its autocommentary, the Tarkajvala,*® discussing this very issue, though it is 
clear that many of his arguments are borrowed from an earlier text, the 
Vyakhyayukti, of which we shall have more to say below. The question is 
also taken up by Santideva (ca. 650-750 c.£.) in his Bodhicaryavatara.? 
Barring Nagarjuna’s treatment of the subject, which is brief, the earliest 
full account of the question of the authenticity of the Mahayana scriptures is 
to be found in the Vyakhyayukti [The Science of Exegesis] a work of the 
fourth-century Indian Buddhist scholar, Vasubandhu. '° 


I. The Vyakhyayukti’’ 


The Vyakhyayukti is a work of the Mahayana scholastic tradition. 12 This 
a fascinating text for a number of reasons, not least of which is the fact that 
it sets forth in a lucid and systematic manner the theoretical foundation for 
the entire scholastic enterprise, something that depends so heavily on the 
exegetical act. Given the richness, breadth, and importance of the text, it is 
amazing that it has received so little attention on the part of Buddhologists. '° 
This is due, in part, to the inherent complexity of the work and in part to 
the fact that the only extant version of the text is the Tibetan one. 
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The Vyakhyayukti (tib. rNam bshad rigs pa) is a work of slightly over 
one hundred folios in five chapters found in the sems tsam (cittamatra) sec- 
tion of the Tibetan bsTan ’gyur.'* As the name implies, it is a treatise on 
the art of proper (yukti) commentary (vyakhya), providing not only practical 
examples of how one is to go about the process of ‘‘explaining the 
sutras,’’'> but also elucidating certain theoretical concerns that arise in the 
process of determining what constitutes (both structurally and ideologically) 
a proper commentary. 

Ancillary to the Vyakhydayukti are two texts that, at least for the modern 
scholar, serve functions more text critical than explanatory. The first is the 
VyakhyayuktisitrakhandaSata,'° a collection of 105 sutra passages that serve 
as Vasubandhu’s source material, both in his task of demonstrating com- 
mentarial technique and in his exposition of theoretical issues. The second 
ancillary work is the Vyakhydyuktitika'’ of Gunamati (fifth century C.E.). 

In the Vyakhyayukti Vasubandhu examines in detail not only the ques- 
tion of what it means to explain the purport of the text, but also the object 
of the exegetical enterprise, to wit, the Buddha’s word. In this context, and 
more specifically in the context of replying to objections (brgal lan) con- 
cerning buddhavacana, he examines the question of the authenticity of the 
Mahayana siitras, the subject to which we now turn. 


II. The Mahayana as the Buddha’s Word 


A variety of textual sources are witness to the fact that the Mahayana 
scriptures were considered apocryphal by a significant sector of the Indian 
Buddhist philosophical community for a considerable period of time. In- 
deed, for more than six hundred years we find Mahayana scholars engaged 
in what they considered to be a refutation of the arguments of their oppo- 
nents, the followers of the Sravakayana.'® As with a great deal of scholastic 
polemic, it must be granted that, especially in the later scholastic literature, 
the controversy must have been purely theoretical. Certainly by the time of 
Santideva in the eighth century (and probably much earlier) the vast major- 
ity of Mahayana siitras were already accepted as the Buddha’s word by any- 
one who was going to do so. Despite the fact that the later tradition’s 
treatment of the subject might have been a mere theoretical exercise, a ves- 
tige of past concerns, there is no reason to doubt that for the early 
Mahayana scholastics the issue of whether or not the Mahayana sutras were 
the Buddha’s word was a viable one, reflecting an ongoing controversy that 
threatened the very foundations of the Mahayana scholastic enterprise. If 
the Great Vehicle was not the Buddha’s word, then needless to say, the 
scholastic edifice based on them would be seriously compromised. 
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Perusing the arguments in their most elaborate form (i.e., as presented 
in the Vydkhyayukti and in the Tarkajvald) reveals first of all the highly 
polemical nature of the rhetoric. Most of Vasubandhu’s treatment of the 
subject, for example, is in an opponent/reply format, where different fol- 
lowers of the ‘‘Sravakayana’’ (nyan thos theg pa) give reasons for why the 
Mahayana cannot be considered the Buddha’s word, followed by Vasuban- 
dhu’s rebuttals. In the Vyakhydayukti, as in the Tarkajvala, the burden of 
proof rests with the Sravaka sectarians (nyan thos sde pa). Hence, the focus 
of both texts is on refuting the position of opponents and, at least in the 
fourth chapter of the Vyakhydyukti, Vasubandhu never argues in a positive 
fashion for the authenticity of the Mahayana sitras. This is hardly surpris- 
ing; indeed, even imagining the form that such an argument might take is 
not easy. '? 


III. The Nature of the Arguments 


Morphologically, the arguments in the Vydkhydyukti may be catego- 
rized into three specific types.*° This is to say that the arguments put forth 
by the followers of the Sravakayana in their attempts to call into question 
the authenticity of the Mahayana sdtras are of three basic kinds. The first 
type can be characterized as arguments from form; the second, arguments 
from content; and the third, arguments based on intercanonical criteria for 
authenticity. The arguments from form, or structural arguments, assume a 
certain normative structure to the collection of Buddhist texts as a whole; 
that is, they assume a distinctive notion of a canon, and attempt to show 
how the Mahayana texts cannot be considered the Buddha’s word by dem- 
onstrating some incompatibility with what had come to be accepted (‘grags 
pa) as the canon. The second type of argument, that from content, assumes 
certain doctrinal norms and, similarly, seeks to establish the apocryphal 
nature of the Mahayana satras by urging that their doctrinal content does 
not conform to what is doctrinally normative. In the third type of argument 
we find the Sravakas citing scriptural passages in which the Buddha is por- 
trayed as setting forth criteria for what is to be considered his word, this 
with a view toward demonstrating that the Mahayana fails to meet these 
criteria. Vasubandhu sees his main task in the fourth chapter of the 
Vyakhyayukti as the refutation of these arguments. 

It seems that the earliest notion of a Buddhist canon is that of the 
tripitaka, or three baskets, consisting of the Buddha’s discourses (sutra, 
mdo sde), those concerned with the discipline of the monks and nuns (vi- 
naya, ’dul ba) and the treatises on speculative metaphysics (abhidharma, 
chos mngon). There were other methods of subdividing the canon, however. 
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A late Mahayana abhidharma text, the Samskrtasamskrtaviniscaya of 
Dagabalasrimitra, describes a fivefold division (rnam pa Inga) that includes 
stanzas (gathas, tshigs su bcad pa) and proto-abhidarma texts called 
matrkas (ma mo). In addition DaSabalasrimitra goes into considerable detail 
concerning one ninefold and another twelvefold. division (anga) of the 
scriptures,”' demonstrating how these more elaborate structures can be sub- 
sumed within the tripartite formulation of the three baskets. Although in- 
teresting in its own right, especially to those of us enamored of what one 
contemporary scholar has termed /istenwissenchaften, the relevance of this 
topic to the present discussion lies in the fact that it was particularly within 
the twelvefold schema that Mahayanists sought to locate their sutras. 
Hence, Dagabalasrimitra states: ‘‘The Vaipulya (shin tu rgyas pa) and Adb- 
huta (rmad du byung ba) sections are the Bodhisattvapitaka.”’ 

Throughout the Vyakhyayukti Vasubandhu argues not merely for the au- 
thenticity of the Mahayana sitras but for the equivalency of the Mahayana 
and Vaipulya portion of the twelvefold division as well.?? In short, he ar- 
gues not only for the authenticity of the Mahayana sutras but for their can- 
onicity as well. Through his defense of the authenticity of the Mahayana 
stitras, he is seeking to give these texts a canonical home. 


The Structural Arguments. The structural arguments, as we have mentioned, 
presume a distinctive form for the Buddhist canon and urge the incompati- 
bility of the Mahayana with this form. For the most part, Mahayana scho- 
lastics such as Vasubandhu criticize these arguments by showing that they 
are based on faulty or naive notions of the canon, For example, in the first 
argument in the Vydkhydyukti the follower of the Sravakayana is portrayed 
as challenging the authenticity of the Mahayana scriptures on the basis of the 
fact that ‘‘they contradict what has come to be recognized as the Buddha’s 
word’’ (Vasubandhu, n.d., P.113b, D.97a).?? Vasubandhu’s rebuttal is pri- 
marily aimed at demonstrating the naiveté of the opponent’s conception of 
the Buddha’s word. Instead of contesting the fact that the Mahayana con- 
tradicts the corpus of religious literature recognized as canonical by earlier 
Buddhists, he shows how that earlier canon (a) suffers from the same apparent 
contradiction that the Mahayana is being accused of and (b) is incomplete. 

Citing a series of passages from a variety of acknowledged canonical 
sources, including the controversial ‘‘Killing one’s father and mother,’’ he 
concludes that if taken at face value even the Sravaka canon would have to 
be accepted as being rife with contradictions. The solution, he states, is not 
to question the authenticity of what has for centuries come to be regarded 
as the Buddha’s word, but instead to show some sophistication in its ma- 
nipulation. It is at this juncture that he introduces his Sravaka opponent to 
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the doctrines of definitive meaning (nitdrtha, nges don) and provincial 
meaning (neyartha, drang don).*4 Citing yet other passages from the early 
canon, he goes on to show how the apparent inconsistencies can be recon- 
ciled through interpretation. Those passages that cannot be taken literally 
must be considered to be of ulterior purport (dbhiprayika, dgongs pa can) 
and must be interpreted. It is clear from his rhetoric that Vasubandhu per- 
ceives himself as having turned the tables on his Sravaka critic. When chal- 
lenged concerning the fact that the Mahayana contradicts the doctrines of 
the established canon, Vasubandhu demonstrates that that very canon, na- 
ively thought by the Sravaka to lack inconsistency, actually suffers from the 
same fault. What is more, by introducing the doctrines of definitive mean- 
ing and ulterior purport, he is in a sense playing a form of one-upmanship 
with his opponent by showing that the Mahayana has a method of coping 
with scriptural inconsistency that the Sravakayana does not, hence the rela- 
tive hermeneutical sophistication of the Mahayana. 

Again, in an attempt to expose the naiveté of his opponent in regard to 
the notion of canon, Vasubandhu goes to great lengths to demonstrate that 
the Sravaka canon by comparison to which the authenticity of the 
Mahayana is being challenged is itself incomplete.”° Citing over a dozen 
siitra passages, he proves without a doubt that there are texts mentioned in 
the Sravaka’s own canon that no longer exist historically, that is, sdtras 
whose oral recitation lineages have been lost.*° Not only are we missing 
sutras and portions of satras, but we cannot even be sure of the editions of 
the texts that we do have. He states: 


sutras such as the Mahdparinirvana Sitra are recited differently. 
Hence . . . it is clear that even in the Sravakayana the word of the 
Buddha is incomplete. Even the authorized editions (yang dag par 
bsdus pa’i gzhi bo) which are composed by the four arhants such 
as MahakaSyapa, etc. have degenerated, for the various sects (sde 
pa) have disparate ways of setting forth the scriptures, of dividing 
them into chapters, and so forth. . . . What is more, even in one 
sect, one and the same satra will oftentimes have different pas- 
sages and chapters. . . . Hence, when the authorized versions have 
degenerated how can we know that the word of the Buddha exists 
in its entirety? (P.116b, D.99b) 


Another form of structural argument attributed to the Sravakas is more 
crass. Here we find attempts to bring into question the canonical status of 
the Mahayana by offering definitions of buddhavacana that clearly cannot 
include the Mahayana sutras. Among them we find the claim that the Bud- 
dha’s word ‘‘is anything held in common by the eighteen (Sravaka) sub- 
sects’’ (P.124a, D.106b). To this Vasubandhu retorts that even among the 
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eighteen Sravaka subsects there is considerable disagreement as to what is 
canonical work,?’ making this criterion an unacceptable one on which to 
base the definition of the Buddha’s word. 

Realizing that consensus among all of the eighteen subsects as a crite- 
rion for authenticity excludes a vast amount of literature from the canon, 
another opponent urges that only those works that are upheld (as authentic) 
by certain lineages of masters (acarya, slob dpon) should be considered the 
Buddha’s word (P.124b, D.106b).78 Although allowing for canonicity of a 
wider range of textual material, this definition in a sense begs the question, 
for it must offer reasons for accepting certain ‘‘lineages of certain masters” 
while repudiating others, which it fails to do. As Vasubandhu states, ‘“‘How 
can all of those mutually inconsistent expositions be considered the Bud- 
dha’s word?’”’ (P.124a, D.106b). Moreover, given the fact that ‘‘not all of 
the Buddha’s word exists nowadays,”” any definition of the Buddha’s word 
that seeks to characterize buddhavacana in terms of what exists at any point 
in time is bound to fail in that it is unable to account for the canonicity of 
lost works. Hence, from Vasubandhu’s viewpoint, neither history nor phi- 
lology can serve as the basis for the criterion of authenticity or canonicity. 


Arguments from Content. The arguments that challenge the authenticity of 
the Mahayana sitras on the basis of their content are, by comparison to the 
structural arguments, far more prevalent, not only in the Vyakhyayukti but 
in other texts such as the Tarkajvald as well. Here the Sravakas are charac- 
terized as claiming that the sutras of the Great Vehicle cannot be consid- 
ered the Buddha’s word because uniquely Mahayana doctrines such as the 
selflessness of phenomena and the fact that the historical Buddha was an 
illusory manifestation (nirmdna, sprul pa) cannot be considered Buddhist 
doctrine. Vasubandhu, of course, never questions the uniqueness of certain 
Mahayana doctrinal tenets, nor does he attempt to reduce the Mahayana to 
the Sravakayana, for, as he states, these tenets ‘‘were not meant to be 
taught to [the Sravakas] . . . for it would depress them’’ (P.125b, D.107b). 
When a Sravaka opponent then asks him whether the Buddha was decep- 
tive, whether he ‘‘taught to the Sravakas [a doctrine] that was half true and 
half false’? (P.125b, D.108a), Vasubandhu answers with a question: 


[Reply:] Is the Blessed One being deceptive when he teaches 
that sentient beings are manifest and existent? 

[Opponent:] (But he does not mean this literally). When the 
Blessed One explains things by means of an ulterior purport he is 
not being deceptive. 
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[Reply:] Then when the Blessed One explains (to you, the 
Sravaka) that phenomena exist by means of an ulterior purport 
(when they are actually empty) he is not being deceptive. 


In short, Vasubandhu uses the uniqueness of certain Mahayana doctrines 
as a way of entering into a discussion of the notion of updya (thabs), or 
skillful means. Again his tack is to demonstrate that this notion cannot be 
repudiated by the Sravakas because it is an implicit, though perhaps un- 
acknowledged, element in the reading of their own canon, as the above 
passage clearly demonstrates. 

The notion of skillful means comes into play, however, only after the 
doctrine in question has been shown to be a viable one. Obviously it would 
be absurd to claim that the Buddha had taught an untenable doctrine as 
supreme. Before invoking the updya principle to explain the different levels 
of tenets, it is necessary to prove their viability as tenets. Thus, one of the 
principal tasks of the Vyakhydyukti is to demonstrate that these uniquely 
Mahayana tenets are reasonable. Anticipating the objection that the 
Prajnadparamita Sidtras, perhaps the most important genre of Mahayana 
scripture, teach nihilism when they quite pointedly state that nothing exists, 
Vasubandhu explains that these claims cannot be taken literally and that the 
Sutras themselves are of ulterior purport. This does not, however, prevent 
the opponent from raising the objection that within the Prajnaparamita lies 
the danger of nihilism: 


Hence, because this will destroy those of feeble intellect, how can 
one accept them to be scriptures at all? Even if you claim, as you 
do, (that they are not to be taken literally), there will always be 
someone who will be attracted to the view that nothing exists. 
(P.118a, D.101a) 


Vasubandhu’s reply is a reasonable one. He states that if these works lead 
to the degeneration of certain individuals, it is no fault of the texts them- 
selves but either of the ‘‘faulty wisdom’’ of the adepts or of their karma. 
Ultimately, he claims, it is obstinacy in one’s refusal to admit that there are 
nonliteral passages, passages that require exegesis, that is the cause of be- 
ing lead astray: 


If one does accept (that there are non-literal passages) then how 
could the Mahayana scriptures be regarded as apocryphal, as 
works that lead to the destruction (of those who follow them)? 
(P.118b, D.101b) 


Vasubandhu then cites a variety of Mahayana scriptures to prove that these 
are the works that repudiate false views such as nihilism, that they advocate 
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the conventional doctrines of Buddhism such as charity, moral conduct, 
love, and compassion. More importantly, however, he actively demonstrates 
how the apparently nihilistic claims of the Prajnaparamita are to be cor- 
rectly interpreted. In this he relies heavily on the Samdhinirmocana Sutra, 
the text that forms the basis of the hermeneutic of the Mind-only school to 
which Vasubandhu and his brother, Asanga, belong.” 

We must remember that Vasubandhu is engaged not only in establish- 
ing the validity of the Mahayana but in upholding the tenets of a particular 
philosophical subschool of the Mahayana, the Cittamatra, or Mind-only, 
school. Here the great nemesis is not the Sravakayana but a rival Mahayana 
school known as the Madhyamaka. The Madhyamaka, of course, does not 
dispute the authenticity of Mahayana scriptures such as the Prajnaparamita 
Sutras, but it does offer explanations of these works that contrast markedly 
with the Cittamatra’s. By interpreting these sitras literally, the followers of 
the Cittamatra claim that the Madhyamikas fall into the extreme of nihilism. 
Hence we find that Vasubandhu on several occasions*° faults the Madhya- 
mikas for failing to properly interpret the message of the Prajnaparamita 
Sutras. In this sense it is clear that he views the Madhyamaka and the 
Sravakayana as two sides of the same coin in that both fail to realize the 
importance of interpretation. The Sravakayana, on the one hand, because of 
its naive notion of canon and its fixation on completeness and consistency, 
fails to appreciate the need for exegesis. The Madhyamikas, on the other 
hand, attracted as they are to doctrinal nihilism, are portrayed as lacking 
the will to repudiate, through proper exegesis, the Prajidparamita’s claims 
that nothing exists. In both cases the lack of proper interpretation of the 
scriptures (either through naiveté or through obstinacy) condemns these two 
schools to logical fault. 


Intercanonical Criteria for Authenticity. One of the most interesting argu- 
ments ascribed to the Sravakas in the Vydakhydyukti is based on canonical 
passages that themselves give criteria for what is to be considered the Bud- 
dha’s word. As we have pointed out above with reference to the Lotus 
Sutra, the fact that there exists intercanonical speculation concerning the 
question of authenticity is clear indication of the fact that this must have 
been an issue prior to the discussions we find in the scholastic literature. Be 
that as it may, the Sravakas are here portrayed as relying on these interca- 
nonical criteria as a way of bringing into question the authenticity of the 
Mahayana siatras. The argument, as we shall see, is in part an argument 
from form and in part one from content. In so far as it presumes a norma- 
tive notion of canon (here specifically satra and vinayapitakas) and urges 
commensurability with these as necessary conditions for authenticity, it 
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shares obvious similarities to the structural arguments described above. In 
so far as the final of the three criterial is ‘‘noncontradiction with reality”’ 
(dharmata, chos nyid), it hearkens back to the arguments from content. 

The actual statement of the position in the Vyakhydyukti reads as fol- 
lows: 


Let us say that what is commensurate with the satranta, what ap- 
pears in the vinaya and what does not contradict reality is the Bud- 
dha’s word, for these are the reliable teachings of the Great One. 
(P.124b, D.106b) 


Although the sitra that is the basis of this paraphrase is not identified in 
Vasubandhu’s text, it is cited in the Tika: 


That is the valid teaching of the Great One. It is not the teaching 
of the Dark One. Simply because a monk says that he directly 
heard something, that he directly apprehended it from the Blessed 
One, one should not rejoice in his explanation, one should not be 
dazzled by it. One should neither rejoice nor should one be dazzled 
by it. It should be commensurate with the sutranta, it should ap- 
pear in the vinaya, it should be consistent with reality. If it is made 
to exists in the saranta and made to appear in the vinaya but is not 
(actually) in the satranta, does not actually appear in the vinaya 
and is not consistent with reality, then you should address the 
monk as follows. ‘‘Venerable One, without a doubt, those doc- 
trines are not the workds of the Blessed One (D.270b); the Vener- 
able One has incurred a fault. Those doctrines have been made to 
exist in the satranta, have been made to appear in the vinaya, whereas 
they do not exist in the siitrdnta, they do not exist in the vinaya and 
they are inconsistent with reality. Hence, they are not the Dharma, 
they are not the vinaya, they are not the teachings of the teacher. 
Knowing this, you should give them up!”’ (P.153a—b, D.270a—b) 


Vasubandhu’s response to such an argument is straightforward. Consider 
the following exchange: 


[Reply:] But what are the sutranta and the vinaya, and what is 
reality? 

[Opponent:] The sitranta and the vinaya are what have been 
properly collected by the redactors; and reality is the characteristic 
of phenomena as it has come to be known through those (two sets 
of texts). 

[Reply:] Haven’t I demonstrated that the basis of the collec- 
tions has deteriorated? 
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[Opponent:] Well, let reality be (that doctrine) that has been 
set forth in whatever has been collected in any sect. 

[Reply:] Haven’t I already refuted that by saying, ‘“How can 
all of these mutually contradictory (doctrinal positions) be consid- 
ered the Buddha’s word?’’ (P.124b, D.107a) 


Hence, as in the previous arguments, the historical incompleteness and 
philologically problematic nature of the various editions of the canon vitiate 
against it being the standard of authenticity. At this point, however, the 
Sravaka changes tactics, and the argument shifts from a structural one to 
one based on content qua doctrine: 


[Opponent:] Well then, let us say that (the Buddha’s word) is 
that which is not discordant with what exists in the sutrdnta that 
teach the four noble truths, with (a notion of vinaya) as the disci- 
plining of the afflictions and with a notion of reality as dependent 
origination. (P.124b, D.107a) 


Vasubandhu makes it clear that he is quite willing to live with such a defi- 
nition of the Buddha’s word but hastens to add that the Mahayana is quite 
compatible with such a definition. 

This same argument we find duplicated in Bodhicarydavatara (1X,43) 
and its commentarial literature. Santideva’s conclusion being, ‘‘Whatever 
reasons you (the opponent) give for your belief (that your own scriptures 
are the Buddha’s word) similarly (apply to validate) the Mahayana.”’ 
Hence, from Santideva’s viewpoint, any criterion that is general enough to 
account for the textual and doctrinal diversity of the Sravaka pifaka, would 
also serve to validate the authenticity of the Mahayana sutras. After citing 
the Sravaka’s argument, that concordance with sutra, vinaya, and reality is 
the criterion for authenticity, and after rmaintaining that the Mahayana qual- 
ifies as being buddhavacana according to this criterion, Prajnakaramati’s 
rebuttal takes a slightly different direction. Arguing that in the Mahayana 
there also exist scriptural (i.e., intercanonical) sources for determining what 
is to be considered the Buddha’s word, he cites the Satra Eliciting the Su- 
perior Thought (Lhag pa’i bsam pa bskul ba’i mdo) as providing the correct 
definition of the Buddha’s word.?'! A work, states the Satra, is authentic if 
it (1) is meaningful, (2) possesses the Dharma, (3) eliminates the afflic- 
tions, and (4) teaches the benefits and qualities of nirvana. What is most 
interesting about this passage, however, are the lines that follow: 


Maitreya, whatever monk or nun or layman or laywoman has had, 
will have or has confidence in those four reasons should be re- 
garded by the son or daughter of good family as a buddha. Regard- 
ing them as the teacher, they should listen to the holy Dharma 
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from them. Why? Maitreya, it is because whatever is spoken cor- 
rectly (legs par) is the Buddha’s word . . . the fact that it does not 
contradict reality is the proper definition (of the Buddha’s word). 
(P.246a—b) 


Vasubandhu himself never goes so far as to suggest that anything that is 
true, anything that is spoken correctly, is the Buddha’s word, but it is clear 
that later scholastics who base themselves on his arguments do not hesitate 
to do so. The Vyakhydyukti’s claim, as well as the claim of the root text of 
the Bodhicaryavatara, is more modest; namely, that any intercanonical def- 
inition of the Buddha’s word having a chance of success is bound to be 
general enough to allow for the authenticity of the Mahayana sutras. 


IV. Conclusion 


Against the onslaught of Sravaka arguments that question the authen- 
ticity of the Mahayana satras, Vasubandhu’s chief weapon seems to be what 
he characterizes as ‘‘proper exegesis,’’ the literal title of his work. Against 
the structural arguments he argues for a more sophisticated notion of canon. 
In the process he rejects the Sravaka presupposition that the Buddhist 
canon, even the less complex version known to them, is complete and con- 
sistent. The lack of completeness, he implies, is a fact that we must live 
with, but the lack of consistency is something that is in the scholar’s power 
to rectify. Through ‘‘correct exegesis,’’ that is, through interpretation based 
on the distinction between principles of definitive meaning and ulterior pur- 
port, the apparent inconsistency disappears. The implication is, of course, 
that this same hermeneutical strategy can be applied to the Mahayana scrip- 
tures, thereby reconciling them to the existing canon. Though perhaps not 
guaranteeing their authenticity through positive arguments, Vasubandhu re- 
pudiates the claim that they are apocryphal. 

Just as ‘‘proper exegesis’ is Vasubandhu’s response to the structural ar- 
guments, so too is it his solution to the doctrinal ones. If properly interpreted, 
he claims, even the apparently nihilistic claims of the Prajnaparamita Sutras 
can be understood to be cogent. Hence, in the process of arguing for his 
particular interpretation of the doctrine of emptiness, that of the Cittamatra 
school, he argues for the need to properly interpret the Prajndpdramita Sutras, 
perhaps the principal source of this doctrine. This silences the Sravaka op- 
ponent, whose principle objection to these texts lies in the fact that their 
doctrines, if taken literally, are tantamount to nihilism. ‘*Proper exegesis,”’ 
says Vasubandhu, is the corrective to this misunderstanding. He claims that 
these scriptures were never meant to be taken literally, that their meaning 
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must be elucidated through exegesis. Ironically, the same argument applies 
to the Madhyamikas. If the Sravakas can be characterized as attempting to 
fault the Mahayana for its nihilism, from Vasubandhu’s viewpoint, the 
Madhyamikas are evidenty seen as having already fallen into the trap by 
willingly accepting the literal, and therefore in his eyes the naive, interpre- 
tation of these works. The solution to both problems is therefore identical: 
it is proper exegesis that insures the legitimacy of the doctrines espoused by 
the Mahayana sutras. 

Of the arguments that rely on certain scriptural citations (i.e., canoni- 
cal sources) for the determination of criteria of authenticity, we can recog- 
nize two types. The more crude forms of these arguments are shown to 
either beg the question or to be reducible to the arguments from form or 
content already discussed. If, however, these passages, and others from the 
Mahayana’s own corpus, are ‘“‘properly interpreted,’’ and if the Mahayana 
siitras in question are themselves ‘‘properly interpreted,’’ these criteria will 
also be seen to imply the authenticity of the Mahayana scriptures. 

In a recent article, Matthew Kapstein (1989) has argued that the defi- 
nitions of buddhavacana, the Buddha’s word, that depend on ‘‘concepts of 
consensus, doctrinal content, accord with manifest reality, and so forth, all 
involve a weakening of the view suggested by strict historical realism,” 
(P.222) the view that the Buddha’s word is ‘‘the actual speech sounds pro- 
duced at given places by the Sakyamuni himself’ (P.221). Hence he concludes 
that the Tibetan tradition, the heirs to the form of Indian scholasticism that 
gave rise to these ahistorical characterizations of the Buddha’s word, ‘‘was 
never successful in its attempt to elaborate from the standpoint of historical 
realism a satisfactory set of criteria for scriptural authenticity’’ (P.224), 
with the result that it was “‘incapable of giving rise to a wholly critical 
method of textual research’’ (P.237). 

The question raised implicitly in Kapstein’s article is one of the most 
fascinating in the field of comparative hermeneutics. When it comes to the 
question of the authenticity of texts, there seem to be two major avenues of 
approach: the first, a path admired by elements of the Sravaka community 
and many members of our own, looks to history and to philology as the 
answer to questions of authenticity; the second, espoused by early Mahayana 
scholastics such as Vasubandhu, looks only to ahistorical elements, where 
accordance with reality is the ultimate and final criterion, as the relevant 
factors in the determination of authenticity. It is tempting at this point to 
suggest the naiveté of this latter approach, either attributing the ahistorical 
nature of the analysis to a form of religious dogmatism that refuses to sub- 
ject its tenets to spaciotemporal scrutiny or, worse, attributing it to a histor- 
ical naiveté that seems to many to be endemic to India. I would suggest, 
however, that when Vasubandhu rejects historical and philological criteria 
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as irrelevant in the discussion of the authenticity of texts, he does not do so 
naively, that is, unaware of historical or philological methods. Even a cur- 
sory reading of the fourth chapter of the Vyakhydyukti reveals Vasubandhu’s 
critical examination of historical and philological methodology. Far from 
rejecting these in an ad hoc or naive way, he does so consciously and only 
after considerable reflection. In his critique of the completeness of the 
canon Vasubandhu demonstrates the futility of applying philological or text- 
critical methods (e.g., the comparison of different lineages of recitation) 
toward the goal of producing an historically accurate and complete corpus 
of texts giving us access to the Buddha’s word. Hence, the Mahayana scho- 
lastic rejection of history (or what Kapstein calls ‘historical realism’’) in 
favor of a doctrinal or philosophical principle (‘accordance with reality’’) 
as the ultimate criterion of authenticity is far from being an instance of 
hermeneutical naiveté. It is, in fact, the result of a considerable critical 
reflection.*? That reality was the guiding principle of Mahayana scholastic 
hermeneutics, and that exegesis was the road to it, will not surprise those 
familiar with this literature. That scholars like Vasubandhu were aware of 
the myriad obstacles involved in advocating such a theory, that they de- 
fended it rigorously in a manner critically sophisticated even by today’s 
standards, may come as a surprise. In such insights, I believe, lies the 
unique value of exploring comparative traditional hermeneutics. 


Notes 


1. This article was written during tenure of a Fulbright Senior Re- 
search Fellowship in India in 1989. I take this opportunity to express my 
thanks to the staff of the United States Educational Foundation in India and 
to Professor Ramshankar Tripathi of the Sraman Vidya Sankay, Sampurnan- 
anda Sanskrit University, for their hospitality as my hosts during my pleas- 
ant stay in India. 


2. I have discussed some of the limitations of Smith’s article, specifi- 
cally his notion that the process of canonization is arbitrary, in a recent 
article, ‘‘The Canonization of Philosophy and the Rhetoric of Siddhanta in 
Tibetan Buddhism,’’ forthcoming in the Minoru Kiyota festschrift volume. 


3. ‘The task of application as well as the judgment of the relative 
adequacy of particular applications to a community’s life situation remains 
the indigenous theologian’s task, but the study of the process, particularly 
the study of comparative systematics and exegesis, ought to become a ma- 
jor preoccupation of the history of religions’ (Smith 1982, 43) And also, 
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“I look forward to the day when courses and monographs will exist in both 
comparative exegesis and comparative theology, comparing not so much 
conclusions as strategies through which the exegete seeks to interpret and 
translate his received tradition to his contemporaries’’ (Smith 1982, 52) 


4. It will become evident from my remarks below that I disagree with 
Matthew Kapstein (1989) when he states that ‘‘a text is called ‘aprocryphal’ 
not so much in virtue of its being so regarded within the tradition in whose 
scripture it is found but, rather, in virtue of the scholar’s judgement”’ 
(P.219), as when he claims that there is no sufficient basis ‘‘for the regular 
use of the phrase ‘Buddhist apocrypha’ except in the sense first defined, 
that which refers to texts whose origins, when scrutinized from a philolog- 
ical standpoint, are deemed suspect’ (P.220). The notion of *‘apocrypha’’ 
found in polemics concerning the authenticity of the Mahayana sutras of the 
sort I describe below, a notion found within the tradition itself, seems to me 
to be perfectly understandable. Of course, such a notion must be recognized 
to be relative in the sense that what is apocryphal for one segment of a 
tradition might very well be canonical for another, a point that Professor 
Kapstein himself makes but one page earlier in his essay. Nonetheless, that 
there is an identifiable and meaningful notion of an apocryphal text in the 
Buddhist tradition seems to me to be indisputable. By this passing remark I 
do not mean to question the overall importance of Professor Kapstein’s ex- 
cellent essay, which I consider to be one of the most lucid, sophisticated 
and provocative articles on the question of canonicity in Buddhist Studies 
to date. It seems that Dr. Ronald M. Davidson has also devoted an article 
on this subject, to appear in Robert Buswell, ed., Buddhist Apocrypha, a 
work that I have yet to see. 


5. Gathas 113—36; see also Dutt (1976, vi). 


6. sDe dge edition (D) of the Tibetan Tripitaka, Toh. no. 4158, Peking 
edition (P) no. 5658, dBu ma dza. The relevant passage is to be found at 
the end of the fourth chapter, P folio 147a. See also the very brief com- 
ments in the 7ikd attributed to Ajitamitra, P no. 5659, dBu ma dza folios 
194a—b. For a partial bibliography of work that has been done on Ratndvali 
see Nakamura (1987, 241); see also Hahn 1982, and an unpublished article 
by the same author, ‘‘Das alteste Manuskript von Nagarjunas Ratnavali,”’ as 
well as the forthcoming study of the text by Ngawang Samten. 


7. D Toh. no. 3855; P no. 5255, dBu ma dza. The fourth chapter is to 
be found on folios 19a—22b. Most of the text has been studied by the Jap- 
anese but has received little attention on the part of Western scholars. See 
Nakamura (1987, 284) and the following note. 
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8. D Toh. no. 3856; P no. 5256, dBu ma dza. The commentary on 
the fourth chapter is to be found on folios 157b—218b. See also Nakamura 
(1987, 284); also Iida 1980 and Gokhale and Bahulkar 1985. 


9. D Toh. no. 3871; P no. 5272, dBu ma Ja. The relevant portion is 
to be found on folios 36b—37a. See also Nakamura (1987, 287-88). 


10. On the dates of Vasubandhu, see Frauwallner 1951 and Jaini’s 1958 
response to Frauwallner; for bibliographical references to the work of Japa- 
nese scholars who contest Frauwallner’s thesis, see Nakamura (1987, 268). 


11. This section is for the most part a synopsis of a recent paper that is 
to appear shortly in the Jagannath Upadhyaya festschrift (Cabezon, “‘Some 
Notes on the Vyadkhyayukti,’’ forthcoming). 


12. I discuss the tradition of Buddhist scholasticism in a forthcoming 
book, Buddhism and Language: A Study of Indo-Tibetan Scholasticism. 


13. Aside from passing references in a variety of works, to my knowl- 
edge there exist only the two articles of Susumu Yamaguchi on the 
Vyakhyayukti, viz. Nippon Bukky6 Gakukai Nenpo 25 (1959) pp. 35-68, 
and Toho Gakukai Soritsu Jigoshinen Kinen Tohdgaku Ronshu (1962) pp. 
369-91, and the one of Matsuda (1985). 


14. D Toh. no. 4061, Sems tsam si, folios 29a—134b; P no. 5562, 
Sems stam si, folios 31b—156a. As with the other two works we shall men- 
tion below, the Vyakhydyukti was translated into Tibetan from the Sanskrit 
by a team consisting of two Indian scholars, Visuddhasimha and 
Sakyasirmnha, and one Tibetan scholar, Devendraraksita. 


15. D 29a: mdo rnams ’chad ’dod de dag la / de la phen par bya ba’i 
phyir! man ngag cung zad bstan par bya. *'I will now give a little advice 
that may be of help to those who wish to comment on the sitras.”’ 


16. D Toh. no. 4060, Sems stam si, folios 17b—29a; P no. 5561, Sems 
tsam si, folios 19a—31b. The VyakhyayuktisitrakhandaSata does not identify 
the scriptural sources of the passages it collects, nor are they identified in the 
Vyakhyayukti itself. Of the 105 passages in the SatrakhandaSata, the first 
chapter of the Vyakhyayukti is devoted to the explanation of the first, taking 
it as the ‘“excuse’’ for setting forth a general theory of commentarial science, 
not an unknown strategy of the scholastics. The theory is set forth in a 
verse, the Vyakhyayukti stanza most frequently quoted by Tibetan exegetes: 


Those who relate the meaning of sutras, 
Must state their purpose (prayojana, dgos pa), their concise meaning 
(pindartha, bsdus pa’i don), 
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The meaning of the words (padartha, tshig don), the boundaries (of their 
different sections) (anusamdhi, mtshams sbyar), 

And the contradictions (urged by opponents) with their rebuttals 
(codyaparihara, brgal lan). 


mdo don smra ba dag gis ni 

dgos pa bsdus pa’i don bcas dang 

tshig don bcas dang mtshams sbyor bcas 

brgal lan bcas par bsnyad par bya. (D.30b, P.33b) 


This is one of the few verses of the Vyakhyayukti available in Sanskrit: 


prayojanam sapindartham padarthah sanusamdhikah / 
sacodyapariharasca vacyah sutrartha vadibhih // (Haribhadra 1934, 15) 


The second chapter, by far the longest, comprising as it does almost half of 
the entire work, then comments on the remaining 104 passages. Special 
attention is given in the second chapter to passages 2 through 5, which set 
forth the qualities of the Buddha. The third chapter begins with a general 
explanation of the four aspects of the ‘‘meaning of the words,’’ namely, 
synonyms (parydya, rnam grangs), definition (laksana, mtshan nyid), ety- 
mology (nirukti, nges pa’i tshig), and the subdivisions (prabheda, rub tu 
dbye ba). Using this model, then, Vasubandhu goes on to consider several 
passages from the sutras that lead him to discussion of topics as diverse as 
the theory of dependent arising (pratityasamutpdda), causality, the two truths, 
and the moral status of getting drunk. In the fourth chapter, our focus in 
this paper, he defends the authenticity of the Mahayana sutras and gives a 
detailed exposition of the doctrines of provisional (neydartha) and definitive 
(nitartha) strategies involved in the exposition of the sitras, demonstrating 
how one should take into account the mental abilities of one’s audience. 


17. D Toh. no. 4069, Sems tsam si, folios 139b—301a; P no. 5570. Sems 
tsam si, folios 1-194a. Gunamati is attributed with commentaries on the 
Abhidharmako§sa, the Milamadhyamakakarikas of Nagarjuna, a work entitled 
Laksananusarasastra, which is an abhidharma work whose purpose is to re- 
fute the soul theories of the non-Buddhists, as well as with a subcommentary 
on Vasubandhu’s commentary on the PratityasamutpadddivibhanganirdeSa- 
sutra. On Gunamati, see Taranatha (1970 trans.: 10, 212), who states that 
he was a contemporary of the King Paficamasimha, and also a contempo- 
rary of *‘Sampradutah, a disciple of Bhavya.’’ See also Takakasu (1966, 
Iviii, lix, 181); and especially Watters (1961, I, 324; II, 108, 165, 246) 
where he is variously identified as the ‘‘teacher of Vasumitra,’’ a contem- 
porary of Sthiramati, and as having lived earlier than 600 c.E. 
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18. In this regard, some Tibetan sources make a distinction between 
the Sravakas and the followers of the Sravakayana. We find, for example, in 
mKhas grub dGe legs dpal bzang’s sTong thun chen mo (1972, 19) the 
claim that a Sravaka arhant, for example, could not possibly dispute the 
authenticity of the Mahayana satras because ‘‘it would follow, absurdly, 
that though the arhant had eliminated all of the afflictions, he/she could 
nonetheless accumulate the karma of disparaging the doctrine (chos spong 
gi las), as if they were still ridden with the ignorance of the afflictions.’’ 
Hence, from mKhas grub rje’s viewpoint, though such a challenge may 
come from individuals who are Sravakas philosophically, it cannot come 
from the Sravakas who have actually obtained the end result of their path. 


19. Such arguments were attempted by some early modern Japanese 
Buddhist scholars; for a summary of some of these arguments, see Mizuno 
(1982, 125-33). 


20. It will become clear that the three types of arguments described 
here are not always mutually exclusive and at times tend to overlap. Despite 
this, it seems to me to be a valid and helpful distinction to make in the 
analysis of these polemics. 


21. Nakamura (1987, 28) proposes a theory for the development of the 
canon based on the diachronic development of the avigas. 


22. The fourth chapter ends with the following lines: “Hence, there is 
no contradiction in claiming that the Mahayana is the word of the Buddha; 
and therefore there is no contradiction in maintaining that the Vaipulya is 
the Mahayana’ (P.133a, D.114a). 


23. All references to the Vyakhyayukti are given in terms of the folio 
numbers of the Peking and sDe dge editions of the Tibetan tripitaka. For 
the full references to these texts, see note 14. 


24. It is interesting to note that throughout Vasubandhu’s arguments he 
does not actually use the term ‘‘provisional meaning,” instead pitting the 
concept of sitras of definitive meaning against that of sitras of ulterior 
purport. At one point, however, he does use the expression ‘‘meaning that 
is to be interpreted’’ (bkri ba’i don) (P.116b, D.99b). 


25. This discussion occurs as a response to an objection concerning the 
doctrine of definitive meaning raised by the Sravaka, one that is not alto- 
gether clear. The opponent’s question reads as follows: ‘‘Why is it that in 
the Mahayana there is absolutely no definitive meaning that allows one to 
ascertain the lack of contradictions (among scriptures)?’’ (theg pa chen po 
la ni gang gis na ’gal ba med par nges par bzung ba’i nges pa’i don cung 
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zad kyang med do zhe na) (P.114b, D.97b) From one viewpoint, the ques- 
tion makes sense, because up to this point Vasubandhu has cited only from 
the Sravakas’ own canon in support of the fact that contradictions can be 
reconciled through reference to other scriptures and through interpretation. 
One would think, however, that in reply to the Sravakas’ objection Va- 
subandhu would simply have stated that such Mahayana scriptures, texts 
that arbitrate between disparate claims such as the Samdhinirmocana Sutra, 
do exist (something that he in any case does do subsequently). Instead he 
uses the opponent’s remark as a springboard to an excursus on the incom- 
pleteness of both canons, so that the first statement of his rebuttal is, 
‘‘Have you been told or shown the entire Mahayana by the grace of the 
gods?’’ from which he goes on to demonstrate that the canon is incomplete 
and that the editions of texts that we do have are untrustworthy. From this it 
seems that this is a subject that Vasubandhu felt was important to treat in 
its own right right, so that despite the fact that he had a much easier rebut- 
tal to the Sravaka objection available at this point, he chose a more circuitous 
approach with the aim of bringing up the question of the incompleteness of 
the canons. 


26. On the question of the oral transmission and preservation of the 
Buddhist sitras, see Graham (1987, 68). 


27. Here he cites the example of two works that, though accepted by 
some, are contested by other subsects, to wit, the Satra of Ultimate Emptiness 
(Don dam pa stong pa nyid kyi mdo) and the Satra of the Seven Existences 
(Srid pa bdun gi mdo). He goes on to state that this same disagreement 
exists concerning the vinaya and adhidharma as well as,the sutranta. 


28. This argument is repeated with a slight variation in Santideva’s 
Bodhicaryavatara (IX, 43). For the most extensive discussion in the Indian 
commentarial literature, see Prajnakaramati’s remarks in his Panjika, P no. 
5273, dBu ma /a, folios 247ab. 


29. The principles of this hermeneutical method have been discussed 
extensively in Tsong kha pa’s Legs bshad snying po, translated by Thurman 
(1985, 191-208). See also mKhas grub rje (1972, 20-67). 


30. See, for example, P.128a, D.109b passim. 


31. Vasubandhu (P.125b, D.107b) also cites a different unidentified 
Mahayana sutra as providing five reasons that determine whether or not 
something can be considered a sutra: (1) because it is in complete accord 
with the correct usage of terminology, (2) because it is in accordance with 
the method of various intentions, (3) because it.accords with the fact that 
those who hold to it with great force understand reality, (4) because it is in 
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accordance with the fact that from the understanding of its meaning one 
comes to abide in the happiness that is distinguished by bliss and (5) be- 
cause, since it sets forth a coherent narrative (’bel ba’i gtam nyid), it ac- 
cords with the way in which wisdom analyzes things. 


32. Of course, whether or not such reflection is valid is a different 
question altogether. It will itself have to be subjected to the same type of 
scrutiny as any other form of critical self-reflection. 
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POETICS AS A HERMENEUTIC 
TECHNIQUE IN SIKHISM 


Nikky-Guninder Kaur Singh 


In the process of understanding there takes place a real 
fusing of horizons, which means that as the historical ho- 
rizon is projected, it is simultaneously removed. 


—(Gadamer 1986, 273) 


Introduction 


The foregoing chapters have considered, in great detail, a variety of herme- 
neutical moments from among the religious histories of South Asia. Conspic- 
uous by its absence from this array of hermeneutical strategies and approaches 
is the consideration of poetics as a hermeneutical technique. The composi- 
tion and recitation of poetry is not an uncommon form of religious expres- 
sion, but it may not be immediately thought of as a hermeneutic technique. 
In the present chapter I propose to examine how poetics was employed as a 
means of encountering scripture by the Sikh hermeneute Bhai Vir Singh. 
Born on December 5, 1872, in a devout Sikh family, with traditions of learn- 
ing on both the paternal and the maternal side, Bhai Vir Singh from a very 
early age engaged his intellectual energies in the process of understanding 
and interpreting Sikh scripture, the Guri Granth. Between the interpreter and 
his text was a gap of approximately three centuries that not merely con- 
tained the given linear progressions’ alterations and developments but also 
played host to a dynamic encounter between East and West on Indian soil. 

With the fall of the Sikh kingdom in 1849, Punjab became the last 
major territory in India to become part of the British empire and, with the 
shattering of cultural barriers, found itself within the orbit of a new con- 
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sciousness. Christian missions, English schools and colleges, while inviting 
attention to their unique ideologies and independent denominational world- 
views, fostered—ironically—the development of indigenous cultural tradi- 
tions and the vernacular Punjabi language and literature. The Presbyterian 
mission that preached the Gospel, ran an English school with a rather in- 
novative curriculum, and set up a printing press—a pioneering enterprise 
for Punjabi publications—extended its work from Ludhiana to Lahore. The 
press initiated a number of translations into Punjabi of sections of the Bible 
and English classics such as The Pilgrim’s Progress. Indeed, the first book 
to be printed in the Gurmukhi script was the Bible itself. Amritsar, the city 
where Bhai Vir Singh came of age and where he spent most of his adult 
life, also became an important seat of Christian missionary activity. The 
evangelists read in the Sikhs’ rejection of caste and idolatry an openness to 
‘‘scriptural truth.’’ Their optimism regarding the potential of finding con- 
verts from the Sikh faith is apparent in the valedictory instructions given 
T. H. Fitzpatrick and Robert Clark, the first missionaries of the Church of 
England appointed to the Punjab: 


Though the Brahman religion still sways the minds of a large pro- 
portion of the population of the Punjab, and the Mohammedan of 
another, the dominant religion and power for the last century has 
been the Sikh religion, a species of pure theism, formed in the first 
instance by a dissenting sect from Hinduism. A few hopeful in- 
stances lead us to believe that the Sikhs may prove more accessible 
to scriptural truth than the Hindus and Mohammedans. (Historical 
Sketches of the Indian Missions, 27) 


The evangelizing efforts in the region of Punjab were immensely suc- 
cessful, and several Sikhs embraced Christianity. With the advent of West- 
ern learning, there was also a loosening of the hold of Brahmanical 
wisdom: Sikhs saw alternative models for apprehending their scriptural in- 
heritance. Overall, the atmosphere was one in which tradition and moder- 
nity, East and West, combined to either create a rich synthesis or erode the 
self-esteem and identity of the natives. Bhai Vir Singh seized the moment 
and the mechanisms to signal a return to the sacred Sikh text and recapture 
the original message of the Gurus in order to reestablish Sikh identity. 
While he looked to the past to revive the original purity of Sikh belief, he 
also looked to the future with a view to leading the community into the 
modern age. Bhai Vir Singh possessed the wide, superior vision that al- 
lowed him to extend ‘‘beyond what was close at hand—not in order to look 
away from it, but to see it better within a larger whole and truer propor- 
tion’? (Gadamer 1986, 272). While projecting the Sikh historical perspec- 
tive, Bhai Vir Singh succeeded in simultaneously blending the past with the 
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present; the origins of Sikh faith were infused with the thought processes of 
the twentieth century. 

This fusion, it may be stated, was a combination of three elements: 
understanding the Sikh scriptural writ, interpreting it in the context of the 
prevalent zeitgeist, and applying it to obtaining conditions. Although this 
tripartite preoccupation can be construed as identifying three distinctions 
made within the tradition of hermeneutics (namely, that of subtilitas intel- 
ligendi, subtilitas explicandi, and subtilitas applicandi), in Bhai Vir Singh’s 
outlook they comprise a unified process. 

Prior to Bhai Vir Singh’s advent on the Punjabi literary scene, the 
emphasis was on subtilitas intelligendi. Sikh scriptural commentators assid- 
uously cultivated a highly complicated and metaphysical conceptual frame- 
epee Bathenthan simple interpretations: ansesoteric textual. meaniagavas 
profferred. Scholars within the two early schools of Sikh scriptural inter- 
"pretation (Udasi and Nirmala), being essentially reared in classical Indian 
exegesis, amplified Sikh thought through classical Hindu texts. The works 
of Anandghana and Bhai Santokh Singh—representatives of the Udasi and 
Nirmala schools, respectively—have been carefully researched by Nripin- 
der Singh (Nripinder Singh 1985, chapter 5). His study shows that the 
Udasi and Nirmala exegesis of Sikh scripture was saturated with Upanisiaig 
and Puranic learning, and the style and content of their speculation 
Brought about a reincubation of Hindu ideology in Sikh thinking (579- 
946). The Faridkot Tika, a project entrusted to a team of scholars by 
Maharaja Bikram Singh, ruler of the principality of Faridkot (hence the 
name Faridkot Tikd), was in many ways a turning point in Sikh herme- 
neutics, but it too had its limitations: its Sikh authors used the stylized 
vernacular reminiscent of Sanskrit scholars and emulated the devices prev 
alent in learned Hindu discourse. 

In contrast, the thrust of Bhai Vir Singh’s interpretation was to render 
the Sikh message clearly and simply—and_independent_of the Hi it- 
geist. In this, his aim was to elicit the attention of the common person, the 
average Sikh, and bring about a fresh consciousness of and a new commit- 
ment to Sikh values. Simple Punjabi became the medium of his writing. His 
interpretations took on varied forms: poetry, novel, exegesis, and tract. His 
literary production is voluminous. His writings include eight collections of 
poetry, four novels, a play, five biographies, and nine texts that he meticu- 
lously annotated and commented upon, all along keeping up with journal- 
ism and tractarian writing. The formal commentary on the Guru Granth 
was started late in his career, and he devoted several years unsparingly to 
the project. Unfortunately, it was not completed during his lifetime and was 
published posthumously in seven large volumes. Bhai Vir Singh’s exegesis 
of the Japuji in 178 pages is a telling illustration of his erudite scholarship. 
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The verses have been analyzed in great length and depth; allusions, sym- 
bols, and a glossary of terms have been provided; individual words have 
been etymologically traced; references to preceding commentators have 
been extensively made (Japuji Sahib Santhya). He is also the reviser of 
Gura Granth Kosh, a dictionary of the Guri Granth, which again explains 
important terms and allusions in great detail. It provides extensive informa- 
tion on the musical notation adopted for the Gurt Granth as well (Talib and 
Singh 1973, 15). 

Bhai Vir Singh’s most significant contribution is also a radical one: in 
interpreting the Gur Granth he was singularly successful in using poetics 
as a methodological principle of interpretation _and exploration. Since the 
source of Bhai Vir Singh’s inspiration was the Sikh faith, and since the 
resurrection of the message of the Guri Granth was the preeminent princi- 
ple governing his literary activity, he is, to use Emerson’s analogy from 
The Poet, a glass through which later generations can see the Guri Granth 
in all its philosophical, spiritual, ethical, and aesthetic richness. Not through 
the deployment of traditional modes of commentary but through poetry 
alone is the poetry of the Guri Granth to be understood. The present chap- 
ter endeavors to show how Bhai Vir Singh made the poetic technique an 
integral part of Sikh hermeneutics. We will look into the Gurt_ Granth as 
the poetic matrix; focus on Bhai Vir Singh’s anthology of poems called 
Mere Sdian Jio as the hermeneutic text; and explore the uniqueness of the 


Sikh poetic syntax. 


I. Guri Granth: The Poetic Matrix 


The genesis of the Sikh religion can be traced to Gurii Nanak’s drink- 
ing of the cup of Name-adoration. As recorded in the Puratan Janamsakhi, 
the young Nanak was ushered into the Divine Presence and blessed: *‘I 
have bestowed upon thee the gift of My Name. Let this be your calling’”! 
(Bhai Vir Singh 1948, 16-17). Nanak celebrated the favor through a song 
of praise; and song was to be the medium of his divine inspiration ever 
after. He reveled in calling himself a poet: ‘‘To you belong my breath, to 
you my flesh; says the poet Nanak, you the True One are my Beloved’’? 
_(Gura Granth, 660). In Gur Nanak and Origins of the Sikh Faith, Harbans 
Singh distinctly affirms the significance of the first Sikh mentor-prophet’s 
poetic technique: 


All of Guri Nanak’s teaching is set forth in verse. His genius was 
best expressed in the poetical attitude. No. other way would have 
been adequate to the range and depth of his mood—his fervent 
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longing for the Infinite, his joy and wonder at the beauty and vast- 
ness of His creation, his tender love for his fellowmen, his moral 
speculation and his concern at the suppression and exaction to 
which the people in his day were subject. His compositions reveal 
an abounding imagination and a subtle aesthetic sensitivity. (pp. 
215-16) 


The source of Gurii Nanak’s artistic outpourings was the Transcendent One: 
‘“As comes to me the Lord’s Word, that is how I deliver it, O’Lalo,’’> said 
the Guri (Guri Granth, 722). The Gurti Granth evolved from the sacred 
songs of Guri’ Nanak. 

Although Guri Arjan, Nanak V, compiled the Granth, the overall in- 
volvement with a book proclaiming the Word of divine truth had started 
with Gurii Nanak himself. We hear from Bhai Gurdas that Guri Nanak 
carried a book (a manuscript of his poetic utterances) under his arm (Bhai 
Gurdas, Varan 1.32). It has also been recorded in the Puradtan Janamsakhi 
that before Gurii Nanak passed away, he bequeathed his Word recorded in 
book form (pothi) to his successor, Guri' Angad. ‘‘It was Gurii Nanak who 
celebrated and consecrated the item by making his pothi the oil and mantle 
for the anointing of a successor who, in turn, composed more hymns, com- 
missioned more pothis for a growing body of disciples already attuned to 
the words of their First prophet-mentor’’ (Nripinder Singh 1985, 436-37). 
Soon afterward there arose schismatic groups that started composing hymns 
and making them current under the name of Nanak. The problem of the 
‘‘counterfeit’’ writings became acute during Gurt Arjan’s time. Since Gurt 
Ram Das had bypassed his two older sons and appointed the third—Ar- 
jan—to Guriship, Pirthi Chand, the eldest, was estranged from him. He 
and his gifted son, Miharban, began to compose poetry under the name of 
“*Nanak.’’ It was with a view to affixing the seal on the sacred poetry and 
preserving it for posterity that Gurii Arjan codified the sayings of the Gurus 
into an authorized volume. And in any case, as Nripinder Singh writes, 
‘‘the Gurii-s’ word, cherished and venerated from the very beginning as the 
medium of divine revelation and comprising a significant factor in the re- 
flection of the faith, had one day to receive form’’ (Nripinder Singh 1985, 
437). Gura Arjan worked on the sacred text on the outskirts of Amritsar; 
Bhai Gurdas was the calligrapher. Poetry of several Hindu Bhaktas and Sufis 
was also included in the volume. Gurmukhi was the script used for transcrip- 
tion. The completion of the Granth was celebrated with much jubilation. _ 
The completed volume was placed in a palanquin bedecked with precious 
stones and carried by Gura Arjan, his son Hargobind, Bhai Gurdas, and 
Bhai Buddha, and installed at the Harimandir on August 16, 1604. On Oc- 
tober 6, 1708, Guri’ Gobind Singh, Nanak X, apotheosized the Granth as 
Guri: the poetic text was to become the Guri eternal for the Sikhs. 
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The 1,430 pages of the Guri Granth are but an exposition of the open- 
ing statement: 1 6 ~ ‘‘One Reality Is.’’* Numerical, alphabetical, and geo- 
metrical forms have been used to signify and celebrate the existence of the 
Singular One. Although % and & are the beginning of the mathematical and 
verbal languages, the arch rising above the syllable & is at once without 
beginning or end. Here, then, is succinctly presented the Sikh ontological 
framework: the ‘‘One’’ is the beginning of all, and yet no one can compre- 
hend the commencement or cessation of Its condition. The Transcendent 
Reality that it represents is thus ‘‘One,’’ beyond gender and causality; it is 
spaceless and timeless: The theme running throughout the Sikh Holy Writ 
is the human being’s longing for this Singular Being, which is molded into 
poetic symbolism of great aesthetic delicacy and charm. The central image 
Veet ob thes eldesrw ith wiiona then Gitta ngs Ralitas identified them- 
selves; the_ardor of the heart is expressed through her voice. Throughout 
the scripture, the bride remains a very potent figure, intensely devoted to 
her Transcendent Groom and ever seeking for It. The Guri' Granth contains 
no dogma. There is no societal code prescribed in it. There are no obliga- 
tory acts enumerated. The text carries only intimations. Sikh thought has 
felt itself at home in poetry. The ‘‘Munddvani,’’ the seal to the Granth put 
by Guri Arjan, states that the word be partaken of, that it be savored: 


On the platter lie arranged three delicacies: 
Truth, contentment, and contemplation. 
S/he who eats them, s/he who savours them 
Obtains liberation.° 


No conceptual formulations are offered; a full and rich relishing of the sa- 
cred poetry is the response demanded. The_aesthetic experience of the, 
Granthian poetry is reinforced by the fact that the entire text (with the ex- 
ception of the Japu) was arranged in rdgas, Or musical measures, by Guru 
Arjan himself. The poetry of love and devotion is to approached with. 
reverent wonder; it cannot be pried into with mere intellect. The Granthian 
poetry empowered by the ragas in turn becomes the conduit to stimulating 
the senses and mind into intuiting the Transcendent One. 

From the day of its compilation, the Guru Granth has exerted a pro- 
found power in Sikh life. ‘“Acknowledge the Guri Granth as body visible 
of the Guris’”® is recited by the Sikhs daily in their morning and evening 
supplications. The poetic text for the Sikhs is the continuing authority, spir- 
itual as well as historical. Through this been able 
te~ohserve_their faith more fully, more vividly. From the Guru Granth the 


community’s ideals, institutions, and rituals have derived their meaning. 
Ceremonies relating to birth, initiation, marriage, and death take place in 
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the sound and sight of this text. The antithesis put forth by Victor Zucker- 
kandl (1956) that one ‘‘attains the inwardness of life by hearing and its 
outwardness by seeing’’ (p. 2) is resolved in the Holy Book of the Sikhs, 
for they cherish not only hearing but also seeing it. It is the sole—aural and 
visual—icon of the Sikh religion. In times of uncertainty, difficulty, or of 
joy and auspiciousness, saptah (seven-day), akhand (nonstop for forty-eight 
hours), sampat (one particular hymn repeated after each hymn), and khulla 
(not limited in time or manner) recitations of the Gurii Granth are prescribed 
modes for religious observance. For the Sikhs, the physical presence of the 
Gurt Granth and its sublime poetry have constituted the twin regulative 
principles of their psyche and conduct (Harbans Singh 1985, 47-48). 


IT. Mere Sainan Jio: The Hermeneutic Text 


In the late nineteenth century, when the message of the Gurt Granth 


began to get blurry, Bhai_Vir Singh realized the acute need for recovering 
the value and ideal of Sikhism from within the Sikh scripture. With the 


establishment of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s rule in the Punjab and the splurge 
of stately power, formal ritual and ceremonial had been ushered into the 
Sikh faith. Brahmanic rituals discarded by the Guris had entered into the 
Sikh way of life. The loss of political power following the annexation of 
the Sikh kingdom to British India encouraged conversion to the faith of the 
new rulers and, oftentimes as a response to that phenomenon, reversion to 
ceremonial Hinduism. Conversions by Christian missionaries particularly 
added to the gravity of the identity crisis. In this situation arose Singh 
Sabha, a reform movement in Sikhism, corresponding to the Arya Samaj in 
Hinduism and the Aligarh awakening in Islam. The Singh Sabha issued 
from the deliberations of leading Sikhs of the time “such as Thakur Singh 
Sandhanwalia, Baba Sir Khem Singh Bedi, and Kanwar Bikrama Singh of 
Kapurthala meeting in Amritsar in 1873. Less than a year old at that time, 
Bhai Vir Singh eventually became its most ardent exponent and eloquent 
spokesman. According to Harbans Singh, Bhai Vir Singh’s central aim was 
the furtherance of the Singh Sabha enlightenment: ‘‘He was able to com- 
prehend the significance of the Sikh traditions so accurately and interpreted 
them to his generation so powerfully that Sikhism experienced a much- 
needed revival’’ (Harbans Singh 1972, 26). 

Poetry was Bhai Vir Singh’s most natural way of self-expression. His 
epic poem, Rand Surat Singh (which went the length of twelve thousand 
lines of verse), was published in 1905. Several collections of shorter poems 
appeared thereafter. The form of these poems was an innovation in Punjabi 
literature, and they became instantly popular. While ushering new and 


p 
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quicker lyric tunes and measures into Punjabi prosody, the short poem in- 
troduced new words and images as well. Trel Tupke was the first collection 
of poems, to be followed at quick intervals by Lehran de Har, Bijlian de 
Har, Preet Veena, Kant Maheli. An anthology of songs in praise of the Sikh 
Guriis was published in 1933 under the title of Kambdi Kalai (The Trem- 
bling Wrist). At the age of 81, Bhai Vir Singh published his last collection 
of verse—Mere Saian Jio.’ The dominant strand underlying this prodigious 
output was his use of poetic strategy to evoke, elucidate, and expand the 
Sikh scriptural message. Poetically Bhai Vir Singh grasped the Guru 
Granth, making it diaphanous and alive for his readers. For example, the 
final stanzas of Gura Nanak’s Japu are most artistically and comprehen- 
sively explained in Rand Surat Singh by the protagonist Rani Raj Kaur, 
when she describes her journey through light and radiance, a journey in 
which she is guided by a divine companion to get a sight of her husband in 
Realm Celestial. For our purposes here, however, we shall concentrate on 
Bhai Vir Singh’s last specimen of poetry as a hermeneutic text of the Guru 
ae for the simple reason that that marked the final and culminating 


point in his poetical career. 

The basic Sikh theological concept is elaborated by the heroine of Mere 
Saian Jio. In ardently addressing her Beloved, she is but substantiating the 
opening statement of the Guri Granth: /kk Oan Kar. The existence, the 
being of the Beloved, is affirmed in her very salutation: 


My songs, 

My Beloved! 

Songs sung for you... 

The waves rise like wind from the ocean, 

My silent voice has now burst forth like the nightingale singing, 
Like from a child’s throat 

May the tremors reach forth. 

To your presence, 

O, my Beloved!® 


These are the opening verses of the poem and provide a personal witness to 
the is-ness (Kar) of the Beloved. The_expression is imaginative. The wom- 
an’s silent voice (cup gald) has burst forth like the nightingale’s song. The 
vibrations gushing forth from her heart have been compared to the gusty 
wind from the ocean on the one hand and to the tiny tremors in a baby’s 
throat on the other. But where are these sound waves heading toward? 
_ “Tusdn—mere sdian jio—di haziuri vic’’ is the answer. The presence of the 
’ Beloved is thus acknowledged and celebrated. The destination may be far— 
the gusty wind indicates that—but it certainly exists. The woman needs no 
ontological, cosmological, moral, or teleological proofs: she knows, she 
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feels, and therefore she yearns for, the presence (hazuri) of her Beloved. 
She lyrically asserts the Scriptural view that the One is present everywhere. 
Says Guri Nanak: ‘‘In whichever direction I turn my eyes, I see You (Gurl 
Granth, 1343)? and Guri Arjan: ‘‘Visibly present everywhere is the lord of 
Nanak’’ (Guri Granth, 397).'° 

The origin of her longing for the Beloved, she traces to him: ‘You are 
the One who implanted this sapling.’’'' In this short poem, the woman 
states that his single glance of benevolence! breathes new life into her; his 
single beautiful gesture'? fills her with fragrance. Further on she says, 


An aroma struck the mind again, 


Intoxication overtook consciousness. (Bhai Vir Singh 1948, 199)!4 


The Beloved thus is the one who created her, sustained her, and awakened 
her. The aroma, a hint from him—the yonder, formless, intangible, yet 
powerful and aesthetically pleasing—touches her, and she becomes inebri- 
ated with the longing for him. Interestingly, the sense of fragrance intoxi- 
cates her mentally, linking up the usual dichotomy of body and mind. 


Clearly, her desire is not only material in nature but also spiritual. It comes 
from the depth of her very being. This combination of matertaii i= 


itiality underscores the message of the Gura Granth: it is the physically 
attractive woman dressed up in all her finery—with perfumes and jewels— 
who has the longing for the Divine Groom. 

With the vista of the garden as the backdrop, she also makes the 
philosophical point that the entire universe is dependent upon its singular 
gardener, her Beloved. In the Guri Granth, the totally abstract and meta- 
physical One has been metaphorically addressed as the gardener: ‘‘The 
world is the garden; my lord is its gardener; ever he guards it, leaving none 
without protection’ (Guri Granth, 118).'° Through his twentieth-century 
protagonist, Bhai Vir Singh is paraphrasing the creating and nurturing func- 
tions belonging to the gardener. Through the course of the brief poem, we 
hear her repeat several times that he is the one who had implanted the 
sapling (biti). For their origin and sustenance, the individual shrub and the 
garden as a whole depend upon him: ‘“‘If you forget us even for a moment 
how will we remain in bloom or be fragrant?’’ she asks. The fragrance that 
the gardener bestows upon the buti is both her elemental energy and the 
desire for him; the identity between her élan vital and the longing for the gar- 
dener, the beloved, constitutes the core of the thematic burden of the poem. 

Also to be noted is the fact that Bhai Vir Singh is simultaneously high- 
lighting another element from the Sikh worldview: the feminine dimension 
of the Transcendent One. The One beyond (/kk) is a Gardener—ever caring 
for and nurturing the world. A harmonious and loving relationship between 
the Creator and creation has been postulated. '® ‘ 


-_s 
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The Beloved!” is transcendent beyond reach and beyond all categoriza- 
tions. Nowhere are any contours drawn sketching his form or personality. 
The metaphor of the Beloved is quickly and skillfully moved into the sec- 
ond person.'® Although in our references (and in translation as well) the 
specification of gender occurs, in Bhai Vir Singh’s composition itself there 
is scarcely any. Sdidn Jio is constantly beckoned in the second person as 


tan (the neuter form of ‘‘you’’). The Beloved thus is encountered infor- 


mally, intimately, but without the emphasis upon ‘*his’’ form. Therewith, 
he-Witer Unicity and singularity—Ihe Tk-ness of the Sikh ultimate reality is 
also projected. In one passage she rhythmically repeats “*you, you, you,’’!? 
which but echoes the Granthian style of saluting the /kk Oan. Guri Arjan’s 
words ‘‘you are my father, you my mother, you my friend, you my 
brother’’2° (Gura’ Granth, 118), while shattering the monopoly of male 
symbols in the depiction of the unicity of the Ultimate Being, expresses the 
intimate relationship between one and the One. The “‘I-Thou’’ encounter 


put forth by Buber resembles the Sikh communion between the individual 


Ch me 
um and the Divine; 


yr Instead of creating or employing male images, we hear and see the 


ur 


7) 


s\ 


singer of Mere Sdian Jio trying to visualize the One, the totally abstract and 
metaphysical Being, in aesthetic terms. A prominent ‘‘form’’ for the Infi- 


nite Beloved comes from the aural sphere. It is rendered through the term 
rasa and its variations—as, for instance, in the poem entitled “‘Rasa, Rasia 


Rasal,’’ which ends with the following lines: 


vah vah coj tere, mere sdian 

tere geetdn dian taini vadhdaian 

tuhon geet, sangeet, te sudd 

rasa, rasia te ap rasal. (Bhai Vir Singh 1948, 193) 


In the opening line, the maiden expresses her amazement at the marvelous 
aspect of the Beloved. In the second line, she celebrates the richness and 
beauty of his songs (geetdn). In line three she directly states, *‘You yourself 
are the song (geet), you the music (sangeet), and you the essential taste 


(sudd).’’ In the final line she addresses him as the aesthetic delight itself 
(rasa), as the reli esthetic delight (rasid), and_as the provider of 


aesthetic delight (rasal). The Beloved therefore is all-encompassing: he is 
hot only the aesthetic joy but its savorer and bestower_as well, He is the 
primal cause and ultimate end of joy. His One-ness is repeated over and 
Over again, Again, Bhai Vir Singh is expanding upon scriptural ideas _and 
vocabulary. Song, music, and tasting were, as we saw, very important fac- 
tors in the creation of the Gurii Granth itself. The songs that Nanak sang, 


around which the Holy Book was compiled, had their genesis in the Divine 
Beloved. The image of the Transcendent as possessor of rasa also has its 


ates 
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archetype in the Guru Granth. For Guru Nanak says, ‘‘compassionate, be- 
neficent, beloved, enticer of pics hearts, full of flavours (afi rasa), ev 
sparkling like the Jala flower . . .’ (Gurt Granth, 1331).7! In fact, the pas- 
‘sage quoted above from Mere Sdidn Jio echoes much of Gurt_Nanak’s ter- 
minology and is evocative of the Gurii’s verse in the Gurii Granth: “‘It itself 
(Gura Granth, 23).?? 

In her perception of the Beloved, Bhai Vir Singh’s heroine also avails 
herself of the symbol of light. For instance, she exclaims that one ray of the 
Beloved from his luminous form (niri rip) so enchanted her. The Arabic/ 
Persian term (nir) for light is also used in two other instances to qualify the 
Transcendent: ‘* Your light pervades the earth and skies;’’ ‘‘I am desirous of 
the vision of your luminous form.’’ In another verse she implores her tran- 
scendent Beloved: 


Bestow your vision upon me, 
Oh radiance of radiance(s). (Bhai Vir Singh 1948, 199) 


Here she alludes to him as light of lights or radiance of radiances,”* which 
recalls the perception of ultimate reality as Jyotisam jyoti and Nur al-anwar 
from the Hindu and Islamic traditions, respectively. In the Guri Granth as 
well, ‘‘light’’ in its Sanskrit and Arabic equivalents has been extensively 
used as a symbol for the Absolute. For instance, Gurd Nanak in the Guru 
Granth states, 


Wheresoever I turn, I see your light, 
what a wondrous form you have! (Gura Granth, 596)*4 


The concept of light and wonderment at the brilliance of this form is reit- 
erated in Mere Sdidn Jio. L WA 
The distance from him—underscoring his transcendence—constitutes 
the core of an intense experience Tor Bhat Vir Singh's heroine. He remains 
an enchanting paradox: he is infinite; he is infinitesimal! In either fashion, 
he is totally beyond her grasp. In the poem entitled ‘‘Nikki God Vic’’ (In 
the Tiny Lap), she marvels at the all-pervasive Beloved playing in the tiny 
lap of a rose: 


At the touch of light (nur) today 

When the morning was beginning to stir. . . 
In the silky lap of a blossomed rose, 

You were playing my Beloved. 

How, yes, how 

Did you enter that tiny lap? 


My great and vast Beloved! (Bhai Vir Singh 1948, 195)?° 
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The reader is not to infer that her Beloved was literally playing in the silky 

rose: the Beloved was not encapsulated in the rose. That would constitute a 

misunderstanding of the poet’s intent and message. The maiden is struck 

, with the sight of the rose in full bloom during the glory of the morning. So 

overpowering is the scene that she imagines the infinite Beloved playing in 

the little rose. The transcendent is never enclosed, neyer in the rose as such. 

4 That Its infinity and formlessness can never be confined in a finite frame 

\\ fas been categorically affirmed in the Guri Granth: “‘It cannot be molded; 
yw*" it cannot be shaped,’’”° says Gur Nanak in the Japu (Guru Granth, 2). 

S Similarly, in ‘‘Sadke Teri Jadigari De’’ (Homage to Your Wondrous 

Feats), she states that he is within her: 


In me, deep inside, deep inside somewhere 
is hidden my Beloved! 

Yes, 

You strike me with your melodious tunes, 
Touching 

My inner strings. 

They sing songs— 

Songs of separation form you, songs of the anticipation, 
of union with you. 

These do cast magic upon me. 

I gaze all around. 

Trembling, quivering. 


Oh Beloved! 

Behind sight hidden Beloved! 

Very near (kol kol), but far far (dar dur) 

Far far (dar dar), but near, very near (kol kol) 

Homage to your miracle! (Bhai Vir Singh 1948, 191-92)?’ 


Paradoxically, closeness to and distance from the Beloved, as well as his 
infinitesimalness and 1 : ply by the woman. He is “‘close 
close, but farther than the farthest.”’ e is so close_and so small that he 
K abides in her innermost being. But he is hidden (ohle) somewhere. Thus, 
ven though he may be very close, very near, he remains inaccessible, to- 
oP tally transcendent. Again, it is clear that he is not enclosed in her; his form 


a) is not_present_within her. Formless, he remains hidden somewhere in her 
being. Simultaneously, he is infinite and far, far away, and the categories of 


time and space do not delimit him. In ‘*Dil Saddhar,’’ she says, 


Unfathomable amongst the most unfathomable are you, my Love. 
(Bhai Vir Singh 1948, 205)? 
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Finally she accepts the utter ineffability: ‘Tongue be silent! Trembling and 
quivering tongue, be silent! Friends! Nothing can here be uttered.’’ The 
paradox therefore cannot be verbalized. Silence alone can be the only indi- 


cator. Having him so close and yet so far, experiencing its infinitesimalness 
and infinity together is_totally overwhelming and are the articles of 
speech. 


the transcendence and proximity of the One (/kk). While maintaining the 
utter unfathomability and infinity of the Ultimate Reality, the Guri Granth 
posits Its presence within everyone: 


You the Primal Being, you are the Infinite Creator 
None can fathom you. 

But within each and every being you are 

Equally, constantly ever.*°(Gura Granth, 448) 


These words of Gurii Ram Das (Nanak IV) are reiterated by his successor 
Guri Arjan (Nanak V): ‘‘You are present within all’?! (Gura Granth, 
1095). In the Arati the Guri exclaims: ‘‘Within all is the light and the light 
is That One’’?? (Guri Granth, 13). The symbol of the insubstantial and 
nonmaterial light is used extensively in the Guri Granth to portray the 
Transcendent One remaining within all of Its manifestations. In another pas- 
sage, ‘‘unfathomable, ineffable, truth is my Lord’’3? (Guri Granth, 743). 
The Gurii Granth moreover contains passages expressing the marvel of the 
dialectic: ‘‘Formless and yet archetypal, it takes on substances that enchant 
all’’34 (Gura Granth, 287). This enchantment felt by the Fifth Guru finds a 
precedent in the thought of Gurii Nanak: “*You have a thousand eyes but 
without eyes you are; you have a thousand forms, but without form you 
are... you have a thousand noses but without nose you are; I am left 
thoroughly enchanted’’*> (Gura Granth, 13). Through the expression ‘‘thou- 
sand,’’ Gur Nanak is describing the One in terms of the entire gamut of 
comprehension. Additionally, he juxtaposes Its immensity and infinity, and 
thus delineates It as beyond all expression and thought., In line with the 
concept of the /kk Oan Kar as expounded in the Guri Granth, the woman’s 
vision renders a very positive and joyous image of the Transcendent. Yet it 
is no image, for_the aesthetic delight is devoid of all materiality and_sub- 
a figure. Pure form is the Beloved, but _form realized only in experience, 
Thus, the marvel of the paradoxical nature of the Metaphysical One _en- x 
countered in the Guru Oranth is recreated with a sense of wonder and joy. 
In presenting Sikh theological concepts enshrined in the Guri Granth, 


through his poetry, Bhai Vir Singh has succeeded remarkably in emulating 
the style and idiom of the Sikh scripture. The anthology of poems Mere 


bs 


of 
4 


la 
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Sdian Jio is saturated with the personal pronoun ‘‘tin’’ encountered in the 
Gura Granth. The vocabulary and metaphors and symbols of that text, 
“agam,”’ ‘‘mali,’’ ‘‘rasa,’’ “‘nur,’’ occur frequently in his own poems. The 
very title, Mere Sdidn Jio, furthermore, seems to be both based upon and 
in turn unfolding the Granthian passage ‘‘kar kirpa mere sain.”’ 

Besides interpreting the fundamental theological concept, Bhai Vir 
Singh’s Mere Saidn Jio also unfolds the essential epistemological ideal en- 
shrined in the Sikh holy text. The basis of Sikh epistemology is that the [kk 
Oan Kar is not intellectually apprehended or made the object of reasoning, 


but felt. The One cannot be objectively proved, it cannot be tested out in 


mathematical equations; rather, it is subjectively recognized. The /kk Oan 
Kar is not posited as an impossible goal; rather, it becomes an object of 
ardent quest, or ardent i i - 
edge. 
In ‘‘Saian Jio di Sian’’ (Recognition of the Beloved), Bhai Vir Singh’s 
protagonist actually refutes those who think that the Metaphysical One is 
impossible to know. The opening verse contains the question: 


Who are they who say: 
‘““Your Beloved cannot be known’’? (Bhai Vir Singh 1948, 195)°° 


After posing this question, she directly addresses her Beloved, saying that 
those who See hear, Smicll, touch, and taste discern him. Again, it is a short 
poem but of great artistic and philosophical import. The maiden asserts that 
those who have eyes discern him from his overflowing beauty (dulh dulh 
pai rahi sundarta ton), which is reflected from the scenes around (nazarian 
ton) and upon the eyesight (nd@zarian te). She continues in the same lyric style: 
‘‘Those who have ears-know him from his melodious word which reverber- 
ates everywhere . . . those who drop away their fears, know him from his 
sensation-creating touch.’’ His brimming ambrosial drops drop into the 
mouths of those who, like the papihd, longingly sing for him. At some auspi- 
cious moment these_ambrosial drops provide the t f_ his existence 
(hond). It is thus-a clear announcement about the certain possibility of the 
apprehension of the Beloved, of the /kk Oan Kar, the Ultimate Reality. 
Her emphasis is upon sian, or recognition, an immediate and_exhaus- 
tive recovery, reseeing. The Beloved is here, there, everywhere. The vast 
and magnificent panoramas, the dulcet symphony echoing throughout the 
universe; these are hints of its ontological presence. But_it_is the human 
being who has to apprehend that through all’ five senses. The physical 
S s a crucial channel. The process is not an arduous one; it does 


not call for asceticism; it does not call for the stifling of the senses. Knowl- 


———— 


edge, too, is not of any new subject-matter, nor is it a garnering of new 
abstract or scientific facts. On the contrary, the physical senses have to be 
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sharpened and heightened in order for them to recognize the spaceless and 
timeless Belove Bt V+ ifuminating for readers 
and hearers the gird stage of the Japu, the Saram Khand, wherein *‘con- 
sciousness, perception, mind, and wisdom are sharpened’’>” (Guru Granth, 
7-8). The heightening of the senses means sharpening the perception so 
that instead of dull and ordinary sensations one experiences deeply the ex- 
traordinary. Says Bhai Vir Singh’s heroine: “‘Those who transcend the or- 
dinary seeing, hearing, smelling, touching, and tasting, yes, you yourself 
reveal yourself unto them.’ ’38 

The process of recognition (sian) that underlies the Sikh envisioning of 
the Transcendent is further elaborated in the poem entitled ‘‘Andarle Nain”’ 
(Inner Eyes). Herein the maiden throws light upon the phenomenon of in- 
sight that_combines the physical seeing_with knowledge and intelligence; 


sian (recognition) by the individual with lakhdnd (revelation or showing) 
from the Beloved. The poem in its entirety: Slee / 


Eye—the human eye 

Could not see you, 

My Beloved! 

Darkness has overtaken 

Knowledge (i/mu) and intelligence (’aql). 

Yes, the strong light of intellect, 

It still cannot see you, 

The brilliance is too dazzling. 

Do cast a favourable glance (nazar), 

Do please open the inner eyes, 

Which would see thee 

Whether it be light, dark or bedazzling, 

You, my Beloved! Beloved! 

In every place (har ja) in every colour (har rang) 
in every direction (har su) 

Playing (kardd khelan), yet remaining apart (rahinda asang). 


y, Handsome, you are the acme of splendour. (Bhai Vir Singh 1972, 196) 


. It is reiterated that the Beloved is all-pervading. The One is in all space, in 
MY every color,*? and in all directions. That he is not hat he is not only in light but also in light but also in 


. darkness is perceived by the maiden. And he pervades everything. And he pervades everything. Yet par- par- 
g | adoxically, he always remains apart ( rahinda asang) from everything. Again, 


ere lays within all and everything, maintaining con- 
~ stantly his distance. The Transcendent therefore always remains transcendent, 
| ° Tis; then, the inner eye that perceives the omnipresent Being. Human 


knowledge and intelligence are deficient; the physical eye is precluded from 
discerning It. But a favorable glance (nazar) from the Other would open the 
a 
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inner eye and thus provide insight into the Divine Reality. This is the fourth 
stage of spiritual ascension as delineated by Gurii Nanak in the Japu Karam 
~ Khand, the Realm of Grace. Grace (nadari), that is, his glance (nazar) of 
, favor, is what the maiden seeks. Touched by his grace, her inner eye would 
encounter the bedazzling brilliance. The merging of eyesight with insight 
| makes the juncture where human effort is touched by divine grace. It is also 
the moment of revelation. 

Central to Sikh epistemology is the vision of the /kk Oan as a perennial 
y movement. As originally experienced by Guri Nanak and as illustrated by 
the heroine of Mere Sdian Jio, it remains the objective, the goal for every 
YY man and woman. The longing for the vision of the Beloved, a mystic con- 
summation between one and the One, is the dominant motif of this anthol- 
ogy of poems; yet the longing remains sheer longing. The finale of Mere 

Saian Jio, ‘‘Nam Piala’’ (The Cup of Nam): 


The cup of the beautiful Word 

Is overflowing O friends. 

Who will have a sip of it? 

Keep watching, O friends. 

She whose own cup of longing is brimming, 

She alone will receive the cup of nectar. (Bhai Vir Singh 1948, 212) 


The poem recalls the historical moment portrayed in the Puradtan Janam- 

sakhi, the moment of Guri Nanak’s mystic experience some five hundred 

years earlier (Bhai Vir Singh 1948, 17). That is when he received the 
ambrosial cup of Divine Name and was launched on his mission. Bhai Vir 

Singh’s interpretation of that event through the medium of twentieth- 

century Punjabi poetry acknowledges that primal moment in Sikh history 

and projects its application toward the present and future. In the ‘“‘Nam 

Piala’’ segment, the heroine is addressing her female friends. The future of 

society depends upon them and their male counterparts. Their mission will 

get launched with the drinking of the ambrosial Word. But who gets to have 

a sip of it? Who savors it? Paradoxically, it is the individual whose cup 

brims (dulh dulh pai riha hovai) with longing (saddhar) who stands to gain! 

For the emptier the inside, the stronger the urge; and, hence, greater the 

chance of receiving the divine nectar. 

4 derstanding, interpretation, and application, Bhai Vir Singh’s poetry further 
fuses polarities such as proximity and distance, infinitesimal and infinite, 
human and divine, male and female, past and future, empty and full. The 
heroine of Mere Sdidn Jio weaves garlands of songs for her Beloved, who, 


though close by, remains constantly far away. The /kk Oan is felt intimately 
by her, within her very self. Yet That One, Transcendent, ever transcendent 
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remains. Through the maiden’s songs one realizes that polarities in the Sikh 
tradition do not violate each other and, instead of being mutually exclusive, 
enhance each other. First, distance and proximity are fused together. Sec- 
ond, the Unfathomable Infinite Beloved is ‘‘seen’’ by her in the dewdrop 
shimmering on the silky lap of a rose at the break of dawn. How could the 
shimmering, miniscule droplet present the indescribable vastness? Third, 
human language explodes and participates in the communication with the 
diyine- For how else would there be garlands of waves? Fearlessly, the 
maiden expresses the emotion of love delineated in the Guri Granth and 
weaves together the chasm between the human and divine realms. Fourth, 
Bhai Vir Singh’s heroine, like the bride figure in the Guri Granth, restates 
the primacy of the feminine consciousness in the search for the Transcen- 
dent One. Fifth, the crucial moment in Sikh history, the experience of the 
‘primal paradox’’ by Guri Nanak, is thrust into the future. And the emp- 
tier the cup of longing for a vision of the /kk Oan, the fuller will be the 
i experience of union. i ee Tart ae 


III. Sikhism: The Poetic Syntax 


In the above two sections we came face to face with the poetic matrix 
of the Guri Granth as the quintessence of Sikh thought and practice, 
through a sampling of Bhai Vir Singh’s poetic exegesis. In this final section 
we will consider two primary questions: What_is the relationship between 
the text and the hermeneute? Why is the poetic syntax so central to the Sikh 
enterprise? As we consjder these questions, what is also disclosed is the 
Criterion for the hermeneute i i dition and the unique attributes 
that inhere in the Sikh poetic syntax. 

To repeat, Bhai Vir Singh was born in a devout Sikh family with mem- 
bers on both sides deeply imbued in the scholarly study of the Sikh tradi- 
tion. The relationship between the text and its hermeneute? Indeed, it is a 
familial and organic one: from childhood on, Bhai Vir Singh must have 
heard the text; he must have grown up with it, absorbed it so fully that its 
format and expression became a part of his own style. Certainly at times 
during our analysis of Mere Sian Jio it appeared as if he were quoting the | 
Gura Granth without quotation marks! 


This intimate connection between the text and the commentator brings 
us inevitably to the hermeneutic circle and the roblem of prejudice raised 
by Heidegger and restated by Gadamer. According to Heidegger, 


It is not to be reduced to the level of a vicious circle, or even of a 
circle which is merely tolerated. In the circle is hidden a positive 
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possibility of the most primordial kind of knowing. To be sure, we 
genuinely take hold of this possibility only when, in our interpre- 
tation, we have understood that our first, last_ and constant task 1s 
never to allow our fore-having, fore-sight, and fore-conception to 


structures in terms of the things themselves (quoted by Gadamer 
1986, 235-36). 


Bhai Vir Singh’s entire Being. we maintain, was formed by the Sikh scrip- 
ture; his ‘‘having,’’ his ‘‘sight,’’ and_his “‘conception’’ were indeed consti- 
tuted by the text itself. How could he go to the text, bracketing out himself? 


Can one bracket out one’s matrix? Can one annihilate (or, in the least, cir- 
cumvent) one’s past? Can the historical horizon ever be shattered? Bhai Vir 
Singh certainly possessed the ‘‘pre’’ or ‘‘fore’’ to all the mentioned dimen- 


sions, having, sight, and conception. But_when he returned to the text, 
hermeneutically oriented as he was, he_used his preconceptions, his preun- 
derstanding—“‘a positive possibility of the most primordial kind of know- 


ing hidden in the circle’’—in_such_a_ way as to charge and ignite the 
impulse forward. It was not an arbitrary or fanciful usage of his so-called 
prejudices. The Guru Granth, to begin with, is, to use Barthe’s expression, 
a “‘radically symbolic’’ text (Barthes 1979, hes Its ane symbolic na- 


ture was conceived, perceived, and recei ute living in a 
milieu, where Western literature and philosophy were also making their en- 


try. ry. There was then an authentic assimilation of tradition and modernity in 
the poet’s person, the quotation marks being unnecessary. The act of “‘ap- 


a propriation”’ suggested by Eliot Deutsch in “Knowledge and the Tradition 


xe Text in Indian Philosophy’” is helpful in comprehending the role of the 
iy- poet-commentator’’ in our case (Larson and Deutsch 1988, 172). ‘‘Appro- 


« priation,’’ Deutsch explains, ‘‘is a creative retaining and shaping of a con- 
tent that is made one’s own. It is not a passive receptivity, but_a dynamic 
ee (p. 172). When the poetry of the Guri Granth flowed in Bhai 

ir Singh’s veins, how could his exegesis be otherwise? Then again, his is 

oS mot a simple reciting of the text that gave him breath but an inventive en- 

j ‘etprise forged in the smithy of his very own vision. Bhai Vir Singh en- 

eX A saed himself with the text artistically, imaginatively, responding to the 
\ 5g? inspired utterance through a profoundly grasped perception. He experienced 
and reimagined in an act of consciousness that, as our analysis of Mere 


~ 


x 4 Saian Jio showed, linked at once the literary heritage and newness. The 
oS reciprocal interplay between the text and the interpreter can be seen as a 
A) 


re-fusion, creating a power and dynamism of its own. In conclusion, Bhai 
} WU. Vir Singh’s poetic Pies tae on the Guri Granth proves Gadamer’s point 
‘ ‘f, 
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itive significance’? (Gadamer 1986, 236). 
was a return to the poetic syntax that impelled the thrust forward. 
The Guru Granth is in the poetic form; Bhai Vir Singh’s interpretation is in 
the poetic form. The eminent Sikh theologian Bhai Gurdas also used the 
poetic form to interpret and conceptualize aspects of the developing faith.*° 
(His ballads, for example, are an imaginative recreation of penetrating in- 
tellectual insights.) Our question then is: Why the poetic syntax? Poetry is 
essential to the basic character of human existence. Here again Heidegger’s 
understanding of poetry is helpful in grasping the importance of the poetic 
mode in Sikhism. Heidegger makes the point that human existence rests and 
builds upon ‘poetry. ““Language itself is poetry in the essential sense”’ 
(Heidegger 1971, 74).*' For Heidegger, Poe 
eT 


that the Heideggerian hermeneutical circle ‘possesses an ontologically pos- 
| It 


Poetry . . . is not an aimless imagining of whimsicalities and not a 
flight of mere notions and fancies into the realm of the unreal. 
What poetry, as illuminating projection, unfolds of unconcealed- 
ness and projects ahead into the design of the figure, is the Open 
which poetry lets happen, and indeed in such a way that only now, 
in the midst of beings the Open brings beings to shine and ring 
out. (Heidegger 1971, 72) 


Vivid visual and aural images have been used to describe the nature of poetry: [7 
it is the disclosure of truth, a disclosure that clearly shines and rings, a dis- G. 
¢ 


closure that takes place here and now, but that is only a beginning, a leap 2, 


forward! What is illuminated by Heidegger for us is that the very 2 
the configuration of the /kk Oan Kar at the outset of the Guru Grant 
projects one here and now into the Open, into a nonending beginning. .. . 
The inquiry—Why the poetic syntax?—in the context of Sikhism leads 
us further into discerning the importance of direct and unmediated religious 
experience within the tradition. Between the, One there and the one here, 
there are no material barriers: there being no priests, no commentators, lv 
po rituals, no philosophical doctrines, no societal or gender hierarchies in 
Sikhism. Authority—that of the pandit in Hinduism, of the ’ulama in Is- 
lam, of the rabbi in Judaism—that would interpret for the person his or her 
duty, has no place in this direct encounter. Only the veil of ignorance or ego 
stands in the way. The poetry of the Gura Granth, then is the dynamism 
that tears the veil and thrusts one forward into recognizing That One. Guru 
Arjan in his Sukhmani has said, ‘‘Singing the divine praises, all pollution 
disappears, the poison of ego is bid riddance’’4? (Guri Granth, 289). The 
poetic syntax provides stability for the flickering psyche, enabling the flight 
from the conscious to the unconscious and into the transcendent. The words 
of the Guri Granth come with their own speedy meter and cadence. Full 


~ 
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and sensuous to begin with, they were further energized by Guru Arjan 
when he put them into musical measures. The poetic dynamism of the Sikh 
sacred literature comes from the presence of alliteration, assonance, conso- 
nance, the constant repetition, symmetry, and rhythm that create a momen- 
tum so that the reader, the hearer, the singer go beyond themselves and are 
launched on to intuiting the Unintuitable One. The_direct experience that 
forms the core of Sikhism is induced solely by the tic mode. 

The only way to understand the Guru Granth is to be launched on the 
quest for the Infinite Beloved. However paradoxical it may sound, the Uni- 


versal One has to be experienced fully by each particular human being. 
‘The experience has a_definite immediac which eludes every opinion 


about its meaning. Everythin rienced is experienced by one- 
self”’ (Gadamer 1986, 60). The commentary on the Guri Granth cannot 
\ then but be in the poetic mode. The exegesis cannot be a process that would 

halt_the_ mind info deciphering and unfolding complexities philosophical, 
linguistic, or whatever; there_can_be no mediations in t! can be no mediations in the way. In other 
words, the Sikh hermeneutic act cannot itic act cannot be a prosaic exeg a prosaic exegesis belonging to 


the side of a passage, underneath a line, on the bottom of a page, in a 


footnote, a passive act. It must of necessity be engendered by the poetic as 


spirit itself As we marked in the second section, Mere Sdidn Jio has the 
lyric of movement that generates a momentum in the reader’s or hearer’s 
consciousness that is synchronous with the Guru Granth itself. Poetically, 
our Sikh Hermes injected an invigorating spirit into his people, bringing 
about a renovation of sensitivity. 

The poetic syntax unfolds Sikhism as a religion of aesthetics. By aes- 
- thetica:isemneauitie hetghtonina-oF the senses aea- are ete route to 
“the Transcendent One; and route it remains. “Religion ‘ is a means and not 
the end. If we make it the end in itself we become idolatrous,’’ wrote 
Radhakrishnan (1969, 2). The poetry of the Gurt Granth Sahib is a channel 
toward that Infinite One; the more it stirs, the closer becomes the destina- 
tion. The basis of the Sikh community, then, is the poetic sensation re- 
ceived through the medium of the Guri Granth. From the time of Guri 
Nanak, sangats (Sikh congregations) met on the banks of the River Ravi 
and recited the sacred songs. The hearing or reciting of the Guri Granth, 


being stirred by its rhythm, is_shared by the sangats of the past, present 
(and, perhaps, also) future and across the continents, That shared experi- 
ence constitutes the Sikh Panth or community. A joyous view of life, as 
brought out by the female protagonist in Mere Sdidn Jio, pervades the en- 
tire Sikh tradition. The Guriis themselves have declared, ‘Singing the di- 
vine songs day and night is my joy’’*? (Gura Granth, 762). A cheerful 


attitude is prized in the Sikh way. Life, then, is not to be shunned, 


cannot retreat and become a recluse. The joyous savoring of each moment 


Be eS Sa OE RE OR eee era. 
and every space is accomplished through the poetic syntax. According to 
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the Gura Granth, ‘‘Where there is the recitation and hearing of the divine 
word, that indeed is paradise.’ In this religion of aesthetics, the goal of 
the hermeneute, then, would be to recreate the joyous mode and thereby 
incite_in_his or her fellow human beings an urge for an intuition of the, 
Unfathomable /kk Oan. The Tolstoyan criterion for the artist, that he be 
able to infect the recipient, seems to be the criterion for the Sikh herme- 
neute as well. In Bhai Vir Singh’s case, he was first himself impressed by 
the poetry of the Guri Granth, a feeling that he then transmitted within 
Punjabi society via his poetic output. The deeper or more sincere the art- 
ist’s or hermeneute’s experience, the_clearer will be the expression, and 
stronger will be the infection! 

Through the poetic syntax is verbalized the Sikh acknowledgment of 
the equality of humanity. In the instance of the protagonist in Mere Sdian 
Jio, she is not assigned any social or religious position. We do not know 
her name or identity. She is perceived as a human individual, the category 
valued most in Sikhism. Like the bride figure in the: Guri Granth, she 
spells out that all are equally equipped in the search for the Transcendent 

re) One: there is no hierarchy between the reciter and the listener, the musician 


and the hearer, the interpreter and the reader. Mind and senses, matter and 


_spirit, are together impelled onward. Dualisms and antitheses seen by many 
feminist scholars to be at the heart of the atriarchal vision of reality are f 
overtaken by the holistic and direct aesthetic experience of Sikhism.*° iP 

In fact, Sikh poetics is replete with feminine imagery and symbolism... “4 
Descriptions of woman’s physical attraction, mental tenacity, and spiritual 
radiance pervade the Guri Granth. Through her we get to see who we are 
and what we might hope to become. As in Mere Saian Jio also, the quest is 

\ verbalized in her tone and through her sentiment; she is the aradigmatic 
at 


figure who opens the way toward the Ikk Oan. The identification of Bhai 


Vir Singh with the female, and the creation of female protagonists as the 


y rchetypes of morality, courage, S irituality, and philosophical search, man- 
ifest not only the tenderness _of_his poetic perce tion but also the Sikh 


\ worldview in which woman is a profoundly valued human being. Unfortu- 


nately, that is where our hermeneute is misunderstood. A quotation from a 


/ renowned scholar illustrates this sad tendency: 

I" It is in his diction bearing the perfume of Punjab’s sacred literature 
and the expression of sensibility that Bhai Vir Singh achieves the 

) poetic quality. Very often his sensibility declines to sentimentality 


and the feminine small-change of feeling—but rises with recurring 
spurts to the true emotional level. (Talib 1973, 7) 


The assessment that Bhai Vir Singh’s ‘‘sensibility declines to sentimentality 
and the feminine small-change’’ only indicates the critic’s glossing over the 
delicacy, the refinement, the multivalency attributed the female person and 

a ey 
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psyche in both the poetry of the Guri Granth itself and in the 
poetry of its exegete, Bhai Vir Singh. 

Returning to Gadamer’s rich and complex image of fusion, 
with Which we opened our essay, we may concede that Bhar Vir 
Singh has fused many horizons. His writings were the vehicle for 
the Sikhs’ self-understanding through which Sikh men and women 


were stirred to a new awareness not only of their tradition but also 


of their destiny. We end by saying that his hermeneutic act in Mere 
Saian Jio is ultimately a fusion of the earth and sky. These two 
metaphors can be found in Heidegger’s essay on ‘‘The Origin of 
the Work of Art,’’ wherein he traces the origin of a work of art to 
the strife between the grounding earth and the flamboyant sky. 
Bhai Vir Singh’s hermeneutic_process_was grounded, based, 
founded on the earthlike Guri Granth, which in turn was impinged 
upon by the twentieth-century poet's skylike imagination and inspi- 


ration, thrusting it toward_a rich experience—‘‘opening it out, 


making it go’’—for his contemporary society. 


Notes 
1. main tere tain nam dia hai 
tun eha kirati kari 


2. sdsu masu sabhu jio tumara ti mai khara piara 
ndnaku sairu ev kahatu hai sdce parvadgara 


3. jaisi main aveh khasm ki bani 
taisara kari gian ve ldlo 


4. Ikk Oan Kar 


5. thal vici tini vasti paio 
Sat santokh vicaro . . . 
Je ko khavai je ko bhuncai 
tis kad hoi udharo 


6. Gurii granth ji manio pargat guran ki deh 


7. Bhai Vir Singh Racnavali: Volume I: Poetry (Patiala; Punjabi Bhasha 
Vibhag, 1972). This will be the primary text. 


1 


8. mere geet 
mere saian! 
tusdn lai gde gae geet... 
uthan tarangan sdgaron de paun vangiin, 
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15. 
16. 


chhir paea mera cup gald, boldi bulbul vangin, 
han bal-gale dian thibakdian thibakdian 

tusan mere saian jio di 

hazuri vic. 


. jah jah dekha tah tah soi 

. nanak ka patisahu disai jahara 
. tuhon biti e lai si 

. ikk nadari 

13, 
14. 


ikk naz de gamze 


musk ikk phir mact 
magan surati hu ai si. . . 


ihu jagu vari mera prabhu mali sada samale ko nahi khali 


A relationship that is much desired by Western feminists. See, for 


example, Sallie McFague 1989. 


IT. 
18. 
19; 
20. 
vee 
Pape 
23s 
24. 
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26. 
2h 


Oan 

tun 

tuhin, tuhin, tahin, 

tiin mera pita tun hai mera mata tun mera bandhapu tun mera bhrata 
din dayal pritam manmohan ati rasa lal sagurau 

pe rasia Gpu rasu dpe ravanhar 

ujjalan de ujjal 


jahi jahi dekhan tahu jyoti tumhari 
tera rup kaneha 


aj nur de tarke 
jadon lai rahi si saver angraian . . . 
ikk khire gulab di kili god vic 
tusin khed rahe sao mere saian 
kinjh, han kinjh! a gae sao 
os nikki god vic? 
mere aidhe vadhe visdal sdian? 


thapia na jae, kita na hoi 


mere andar, dhur andar, dhur andar de 
kise ohle luke mere pritam! 
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han, 

tumbane o apnidn sangeetak tumban nal 
jaga dene o tarban taran 

andarle dian 

gaondian han uh geet 

tusdn ji de birhe, tusadn ji de milan de taradne 
jo karde han jadigari mere hi utte 

mere main bir bir takkadi 

rahi jani e kambdi te tharrandi 

ah pritam 

dissan de ohle luke pritam 

kol kol par dur dir, 

dir dir par kol kol 

sadke teri jadigari de 


28. ure ure pai agamo agam 
29. agamo agam agam he mere tin pyarna 
30. tin ddi purakhu apranparu karta 
terd paru na paid jai jiu 
tun ghat ghat antari sarab nirantari 
sabh mahi rahia samai jiu 
31. ti sabh mahi vartahi api 
32. sabh mahi jyoti, jyoti hai soi 
33. agam agocaru sacu sahibu mera 
34. nirgunu api sargunu bhi ohi kala dhdri jini sagali mohi 


35. sahas tav nain nan nain hahi tohi kau sahas tav marati nana ek tohi.. . 
sahas tav gandh iv calat mohi 


36. kaun han jo akhde han: ‘‘tere sdidn ji sian nahin hunde?’’ 
37. tithai ghariai surati mati mani budhi 
38. panjan de rasidn ton ras ucian nin, han, lakha dene ho tusin ap 


39. Probably denotes that It is in every material object, for according 
to the Samkhya theory everything is constituted of the three strands, sattva, 
rajas, and tamas, signifiying white, red, and black. 


40. See Bhai Vir Singh, Varan Bhai Gurdas. 


41. In Shelley’s ‘‘A Defense of Poetry’’ an identical statement is 
found: ‘‘language itself is poetry.’ 


42. gun gavat teri utrasi mailu binasi jae haumai bikhu phailu 
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43. gun gavan dinu rati nanak cau ehu 


44. tahadn baikunth jahdn kirtan tera 
45. See Rosemary Radford Ruether 1989. 


Barthes, Roland 
1979 


/ Gadamer, Hans-Georg 
1986 


— Heidegger, Martin 
1971 
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THE TEXTUAL FORMATION OF 
ORAL TEACHINGS IN EARLY 
CHISHTI SUFISM! 


Carl W. Ernst “ 


Introduction 


The historical formation of mystical Islam in India is a process that has 
taken centuries, and the origins of Indian Sufism are available to us only 
through a series of later literary reconstructions. Although the Persian texts 
that became central to Sufi teaching transmitted an Islamic tradition rather 
than a Vedic or Vedantic one, an analysis of their canonical status should 
take account of some of the same factors used to assess the other Indian 
texts discussed in this volume. In this analysis, the transition from oral 
teaching to written text is the factor that best explains how Indian Sufism 
acquired its own canon of authoritative texts. 

From the time of Hujwiri (d. 1074 C.E.), the northwestern cities of 
India were home to a number of Sufis, though Hujwiri is one of the few 
whose writings have come down to us. Later tradition records that in the 
late twelfth century, when most of the great Sufi orders began to crystallize 
in different parts of the Islamic world, the Chishti order first became estab- 
lished in India. Probably the most popular order in the subcontinent, the 
Chishtiyya originated in the town of Chisht in Afghanistan. Although later 
authors such as Jami (d. 1492) tell stories of the early Sufis of Chisht, the 
first Chishtis themselves wrote nothing, and contemporary witnesses do not 
tell us anything of their lives (Jami 1959, 323-31). Even in the case of 
Mu‘in al-Din Chishti (d. ca. 1233), whom tradition identifies as the founder 
of the Indian Chishtiyya, in order to find any connected written account of 
him we must wait until the fourteenth century, when the Chishti order sud- 
denly reveals itself in a full-blown literary tradition written in Persian 
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(Lawrence 1978). The oral teachings of the Chishtis, as revealed in the 
‘‘oral discourses (malfiizdt)’’ literature, took on a canonical textual form 
that soon became authoritative and normative both for members of the or- 
der and for their lay followers. The transition from oral to written form was 
reflected in diverse literary styles adapted to different audiences. Modern 
critical debates about the authenticity of some of the Chishti malfiazat have 
put into prominence the question of the Chishti canon, yet the imposition of 
Western models of literary criticism needs to be supplemented by attention 
to internal critical categories that help explain the textual mediation of mys- 
tical Islam in India. 


I. From Oral Teaching to Written Text in Sufism 


The explosion of Sufi literary activity in India in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries had a powerful formative effect on Indian Sufism. The 
widespread Suhrawardi order, which came from Baghdad, boasted outstand- 
ing mystical writers in its Indian branch, such as Qazi Hamid al-Din 
Nagawri (d. 1244), who wrote sophisticated meditations on the ninety-nine 
names of God and on mystical love (Lawrence 1975; Lawrence 1978, 
60ff.). While the Chishtis did not at first express themselves in writing, 
they eventually produced a broader and more sustained literary tradition 
than any other Indian Sufi order. According to well-attested early traditions, 
neither Mu‘in al-Din Chishti nor his two main successors, Qutb al-Din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki (d. 1232) and Farid al-Din ‘‘Ganj-i Shakkar’’ (d. 1265), 
wrote any books (the discourses attributed to them are discussed below); the 
first generations of Indian Chishtis continued to emphasize oral instruction, 
although masters such as Farid al-Din also taught standard Arabic works on 
religion and mysticism, such as the ‘Awarif al-ma‘darif of Shahab al-Din 
Suhrawardi. Yet in the next generation, the Chishti master Nizam al-Din 
Awliya’ (d. 1325) made such a profound effect on his contemporaries that a 
new genre of literature, the malfizadt, emerged to embody his teachings. 

In theory, the malfuizadt was as close as one could get in words to the 
actual presence of the Sufi master. Although the authors of the malfizat 
texts did not actually take dictation at the time when the master was speak- 
ing, they typically tried to write out his talks from memory as soon as a 
daily session ended, and in some cases they had the good fortune to have 
their work corrected by the master. Nonetheless, in the act of rewriting the 
master’s words, the writer inevitably exercised some kind of selection and 
interpretation, and so produced a narrative structure depicting the Sufi 
teaching from a particular point of view. This combination of oral transmis- 
sion and narrative recasting naturally had precedents in Sufi tradition. By 
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the tenth century, the collecting of Sufi biographical dictionaries, with em- 
phasis on sayings, had become an established category in Arabic religious 
literature; Sufi hagiography, insofar as it stressed sayings, was basically an 
outgrowth of the hadith literature, which collected the sayings of the 
Prophet Muhammad (Ernst 1985). Oral traditions from several outstanding 
personalities in the early Sufi movement, such as Abu Yazid al-Bistami (d. 
874) and al-Hallaj (d. 922), were collected in Arabic in monograph form; 
typically these traditions were related as disconnected episodes, often intro- 
duced (as in hadith) by the chain of transmitters (isndd) (Sahlaji 1949; Mas- 
signon and Kraus 1957). In Persian the first monographic Sufi biographies 
concern Abii Sa‘id ibn Abi al-Khayr (d. 1049). His two biographies, writ- 
ten by his descendants some 100 to 150 years after his death, narrate a long 
series of incidents that reveal his actions and sayings as a Sufi teacher 
(Meier 1976, 19-21). Other works, no longer extant, recorded the sayings 
of Abi Sa‘id from two hundred different ‘‘sessions’’ (majdlis), and Abu 
Sa‘id’s contemporary al-Qushayri is said to have recorded the sessions of 
his teacher Aba ‘Ali al-Daqqaq (Meier 1976, 22 n. 9). Disciples also pre- 
served the oral discourses of some other early Sufis, such as Jalal al-Din 
Rimi (d. 1273) (Rimi 1959; Arberry 1961). In India, however, the malfuzat 
quickly became a dominant literary form for the transmission of Sufi teach- 
ing, so that later generations of Indian Sufis found it almost indispensable 
to commit their discourses into this textual mold. 

How accurate is the malfiizat literature as a written record of oral 
teaching, and what criteria should be used to analyze it? The early Iranian 
Sufi biographies illustrate the same problem that occurs in the Indian 
malfiazat texts. In the case of the sayings of Abu Sa‘id, the modern Iranian 
literary critic Bahar believes that, on linguistic grounds alone, these sayings 
as recorded in his biographies must be considered a fairly accurate record 
of the actual words of the shaykh: 


The Sufis preserved the words of their saints, as the hadith reports 
have to be preserved, word by word and letter by letter, and they 
permitted little change or interpolation in them. The credibility of 
some of the sentences and terms and their chain of transmission 
and correctness is such that no room remains for doubt or denial. 
The style of Asrar al-tawhid in its totality, i.e., from the viewpoint 
of grammar and syntax, is without the slightest discrepancy equiv- 
alent to the style of the Samanids. (Bahar 1959, 2:198). 


This general observation on style of language is valuable and doubtless ac- 
curate as far as it goes, but it unfortunately does not shed any light on the 
process of literary composition that gave the text its form. To say that the 
compilers of hagiographical texts used the method of hadith reporting 
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glosses over two separate problems. First, the hadith literature has its own 
historiography and redactions, raising questions concerning the transition 
from oral to written form and canon ‘formation. Regrettably, most discus- 
sions of hadith tend toward extremes, as traditionalists assert its absolute 
authority while modernists and some Western scholars reject it altogether 
on hypercritical grounds. Second, the interval of three to four generations 
between Abi Sa‘id’s death and the writing of his biographies raises the 
question of how his sayings were chosen and preserved, and to what end. 
We may legitimately ask, too, about the political background of the biog- 
raphies of Aba Sa‘id, since the Asrar al-tawhid was the first Sufi biography 
dedicated to a ruling monarch, in this case the Ghurid sultan Muhammad 
ibn Sam (d. 1203) (Meier 1976, 21). The question of reliability, which 
tends to dominate critical discussions, should yield to the analysis of oral 
and written styles, canonical function, literary composition, and audience, 
as the basis for study of malfuzat texts. 


II. The Foundation of the Chishti Malfuzat 
Literature: Nizam al-Din 


The development of Chishti malfiizdat literature may be sketched in two 
stages. First it is necessary to describe the discourses of Nizam al-Din 
Awliya’ and compare them with those of his two disciples Nasir al-Din 
Mahmud Chiragh-i Dihli (d. 1356) and Burhan al-Din Gharib (d. 1338). Of 
these, only the first two have been published in modern critical editions, 
and only Nizam al-Din’s has been translated into English.? Next, these 
‘‘original’’ texts, all written by literate and courtly disciples, may be jux- 
taposed with a series of malfuzdt purporting to be dictated by the principal 
Chishti shaykhs to their successors, illustrating the main line of initiatic 
authority in the order. These ‘‘retrospective’’ texts, the authenticity of which 
has been challenged, stressed the hagiographic mode of personal charisma 
and authority, while the others focused on the teaching element consisting 
of practice and speculation, but all of the malfuzat texts made the person of 
the Sufi master an essential part of the teaching. 

The recording of the oral teachings of Nizam al-Din Awliya’ was evi- 
dently the spontaneous decision of his disciple, the poet Amir Hasan Sijzi 
Dihlawi (1253-1336). Beginning in 1307, until 1322, Hasan recorded as 
much as he could of his teacher’s conversations, whenever leisure from his 
official duties as court poet permitted him leave in Delhi. The resulting 
book is called Fawad’id al-fu’dd (Morals of the Heart) (Dihlawi 1966). 
Hasan was a skilled and eloquent poet in Persian; his poetic output includes 
several hundred lyric poems (ghazals) as well as panegyric odes (gasidas) 
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addressed to the sultans of Delhi (Borah 1941; Dihlawi 1933). Although 
much of his poetry was of the standard erotic type popular at court, Hasan 
also injected the symbolism of Sufism into his verse; the Chishti hagiogra- 
pher Mir Khwurd called him ‘‘Amir Hasan ‘Ala’ Sijzi, whose burning lyr- 
ics brought forth the fire of love from the flint of lovers’ hearts, whose 
pleasing verses conveyed solace to the hearts of the eloquent, and whose 
invigorating subtleties are the sustenance of the discerning.’’* 

Fawa’ id al-fu' ad is a beautifully written account of the Sufi teaching of 
Nizam al-Din, and it is certainly one of the most popular Sufi works in 
India. It was some time before Hasan revealed to Nizam al-Din that he was 
recording the conversations in the shaykh’s circle: 


It is more than a year that I have been connected to my master, and 
every time that I have had the happiness of kissing your tect, | 
have heard useful morals (fawd’ id) from your pearl-bearing speech: 
sometimes preaching, advice, and encouragement of virtue, and 
sometimes stories of the shaykhs and their states; on every subject 
your inspiring words have reached the writer’s hearing. I have 
wanted that to be the model for this helpless one’s state, or rather 
the guide of the path for this wretch. I have written it down to the 
best of my understanding, inasmuch as your blessed speech has 
frequently mentioned that one ought to keep before one’s eyes the 
books of the masters and the indications that they have made about 
the spiritual path. Since no collection can be superior to the re- 
freshing sayings of my master, for this reason I have collected 
whatever I have heard from your blessed speech. Until this time I 
have not revealed it, and I [now] await your command.* 


On hearing this declaration, Nizam al-Din replied that, when he had at- 
tended upon his own master Shaykh Farid al-Din, he too had formed the 
resolve to write down his teacher’s sayings; he still vividly recalled the 
Persian verse with which Farid al-Din had first greeted him: ‘‘The fire of 
separation from you has burnt up hearts, / the flood of longing for you has 
laid souls waste!’’> Hasan, greatly affected, was momentarily overcome by 
the attempt to express his own feelings. But then Niz4m al-Din requested 
him to show some samples of his notes, which fortunately Hasan had 
brought along. The shaykh complimented Hasan on his writing, but was 
puzzled by several blank spots in the manuscript. Hasan explained that 
those were places where he did not know the rest of the words—that is, his 
memory was not clear about those points. Nizam al-Din then graciously 
told him what was missing, so that the account became complete (Dihlawi 
1966, 50-51). This tender exchange between master and disciple illustrates 
Hasan’s purpose in writing Fawa’ id al-fu’ ad: just as Nizam al-Din had pre- 
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viously urged reading the classical writings of the Sufi shaykhs along with 
religious ritual and worship (Dihlawi 1966, 39), so now Hasan wrote his 
diary as an evocation of his master’s presence as well as his teaching. 

Several years later, another conversation took place between Hasan 
Sijzi and Nizam al-Din that underlined the role of the malfiuzat as a nearly 
sacred text that served as a religious standard. When Hasan brought out the 
completed first volume of Fawd’ id al-fu’ad, Nizam al-Din read it over with 
approval, saying, ‘‘You have written well, you have written like a dervish, 
and you have also given it a good name.’’® The shaykh ‘‘in connection with 
this state’’’ went on to make lengthy comments about the sayings of the 
Prophet Muhammad as ‘recorded by his associates, implicitly suggesting a 
comparison between Hasan’s rendering of his own conversations and the 
collection of the prophetic hadith literature. Such was the devotion of Abu 
Hurayra toward the Prophet, he noted, that Abu Hurayra, despite knowing 
the Prophet only three years, managed to transmit more hadith than all the 
other companions put together; it was his concentration on the person of the 
Prophet that enabled Abi Hurayra to extend the skirt of his garment when- 
ever the Prophet spoke, slowly gather in the garment when the words were 
finished, and place his hand upon his breast; this routine would enable him 
to memorize Muhammad’s words (Dihlawi 1966, 198-99). As the hadith 
conveys ethical and ritual norms to the Muslim community, so the malfizat 
establish the principles of mysticism; in both cases the focus upon the per- 
sonal source of the teaching is an essential part of the disciple’s ability to 
remember the teacher’s words, to preserve them for himself and others. In 
this way the Sufi malfizat function as a parallel to the primary canon of 
Islam, the Qur’an and hadith. 

The success of Fawd’ id al-fu’ad as an exposition of Chishti Sufism was 
tremendous. The court historian Barani, in an oft-quoted passage, has re- 
corded the popularity of Fawd’id al-fu’ad as an instance of the great influ- 
ence that Nizam al-Din exerted over the whole population of Delhi: 


Owing to the influence of the Shaikh, most of the Mussalmans of 
his country developed interest in mysticism, prayers and aloofness 
from the world, and came to have a faith in the Shaikh. The hearts 
of men having become virtuous by good deeds, the very name of 
wine, gambling and other forbidden things never came to anyone’s 
lips. Most of the scholars and learned men, who frequented the 
Shaikh’s company, applied themselves to books on devotion and 
mysticism. The books Qut-u’ I-Qulub, Ihya-u’ I-‘Ulum, [etc.] . . . 
found many purchasers, as also did the Fawd’id al-fu’ad of Amir 
Hasan owing to the sayings of the Shaikh which it contains. (Barani, 
Tarikh-i Firtz Shahi, 347, as quoted by Nizami 1978, 198) 
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While Barani’s account of the mystical and religious inclinations of the 
Muslim populace is perhaps exaggerated, it does testify to the extraordinary 
respect that Nizam al-Din commanded among the people. 

What were the reasons for the popularity of Fawd’id al-fu’dd? The 
book’s popularity was doubtless a measure of Hasan Dihlawi’s success in 
evoking the presence of Nizam al-Din. The skilled pen of this poet, com- 
bined with the close relationship between master and disciple, made Fawa’- 
id al-fu’dd an effective presentation of the teaching relationship in the 
Chishti order. While Fawa’ id al-fu’dd inspired a host of imitations, few of 
these survive. Four other disciples of Nizam al-Din compiled his malfuzat, 
but only one of these texts, ‘‘an inferior work,’’ can still be found in manu- 
script (Lawrence 1978, 45; Nizami, ‘*Introduction,’’ in Qalandar 1959, 1). 
In addition, the contents of Nizam al-Din’s teachings were in this way made 
available to a wide public, so that the book in reality became ‘‘the guide 
of the path’’ for many, as Hasan had hoped. A recent Urdu biography of 
Hasan stresses the significance of Fawd’ id al-fu’ ad for its original audience 
in terms of explaining Islamic religious duties in detail, clarifying problems 
of mystical practice, and rejecting and correcting ethically dubious customs 
and traditions (Siddiqi 1979, 218-71). In modern times, scholars have, in 
contrast, valued this important malfizat text less for its religious contents 
than for its historical value, as a corrective to the exclusively dynastic focus 
of the court historians. As K. A. Nizami observed, 


Through these records of conversations we can have a glimpse of 
the medieval society, in all its fullness, if not in all its perfection— 
the moods and tensions of the common man, the inner yearnings 
of his soul, the religious thought at its higher and lower levels, the 
popular customs and manners and above [all] the problems of the 
people. There is no other type of literature through which we can 
feel the pulse of the medieval public. (Nizami 1978, 374) 


The malfiizat texts certainly do throw light on aspects of social history that 
are ignored in dynastic chronicles, but the main reason for their popularity 
is the success with which they have expounded and evoked the Sufi teaching. 


III. The Elaboration of the Malfuzat Tradition: 
Chiragh-i Dihli 


With Nizam al-Din’s successor in Delhi, Nasir al-Din Mahmid 
‘‘Chiragh-i Dihli’’ (‘the lamp of Delhi,”’ d. 1356), the malfuzat took on a 
self-consciously literary and imitative character using Fawa’id al-fu’ad as 
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the authoritative canonical model. The compiler, an unconventional wander- 
ing mystic named Hamid Qalandar, has given an elaborate description of 
how the collection of Khayr al-majalis (The Best of Assemblies) began, in 
1353. After taking it upon himself to record five sessions in the circle of 
Chiragh-i Dihli, Hamid brought his compilation and showed it to the mas- 
ter. Much to Hamid’s delight, Chiragh-i Dihli approved of it, and related a 
long story about the value of memorizing the words of the saints; typical of 
Chiragh-i Dihli’s concern with the study of Islamic law, his example was 
drawn from the life of a legal scholar. The story concerned Mawlana Hamid 
al-Din Zarir of Bukhara, who had memorized the Qur’an and a text on 
ritual prayer before becoming a disciple of Mawlana Shams al-Din Gardizi. 
Moving from the elementary classes to the advanced ones, Hamid al-Din 
Zarir would sit before the master with his skirt (daman) extended, and at 
the conclusion of the lesson would gather up his skirt to his chest, as if he 
carried in it the literal fruit of the teacher’s discourses (precisely recapitu- 
lating the technique that Nizam al-Din had described to Hasan Dihlawi, 
which Abi Hurayra had used when memorizing the hadith of the Prophet 
Muhammad). Hamid al-Din Zarir eventually succeeded to his master’s place 
and wrote famous commentaries on works of Islamic law. On hearing this 
story, Hamid Qalandar took the example to heart: 


I extended my skirt before the revered master, who is my teacher 
and instructor and leader, and asked him for a Fatiha [Qur’anic 
prayer] for the sake of memory. I formed the intention that I would 
not love anyone who was not a lover and adherent of the master, 
nor go to such a one’s place, nay, as far as possible I would not 
look upon his face.® 


Hamid enthusiastically equated his own personal devotion to Chiragi-i Dihli 
with the years of scholarly apprenticeship described in the story. 

We cannot be so confident, however, regarding the scholarly preten- 
sions of Hamid Qalandar. Hamid has indicated that at times Chiragh-i Dihli 
took pains to correct the manuscript of Khayr al-majalis, even in matters of 
Arabic vocabulary (Qalandar 1959, 218). Other disciples of Chiragh-i Dihli 
reported that when shown sections of Hamid’s compilation, the shaykh 
remarked that they were inaccurate, and threw them away, having no time 
to correct them (Muhammad Gist Daraz, Jawdmi‘ al-Kilam, 134, cited by 
Nizami, ‘‘Introduction,’’ in Qalandar 1959, 5 n. 2). Hamid himself reflected 
that at times he did not understand the shaykh’s words, but ‘‘if I do not 
comprehend, let me write down once what I do understand, so that it is a 
memorial.’*? When Chiragh-i Dihli discussed topics such as fasting, Hamid 
would confess his own inability to fast, and admitted his preference for 
composing mediocre Persian verse instead of meditating (Lawrence 1978, 
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28-30, translating Qalandar 1959, 69-70). From the ‘‘telegraphic’’ manner 
in which Chiragh-i Dihli’s theological and moral teachings are summarized 
in Khayr al-majalis, and on the basis of the apparent shortcomings of its 
compiler, Paul Jackson has admitted to having ‘‘very serious reservations’’ 
about the accuracy of this text as a record of the teachings of Chiragh-i 
Dihli (Jackson 1985). The editor of Khayr al-majalis, K. A. Nizami, re- 
marked that Hamid Qalandar ‘‘had no real and genuine aptitude for mysti- 
cism’’ (Nizami, ‘‘Introduction,’’ in Qalandar 1959, 6). For his own part, 
Hamid Qalandar confidently compared his own compilation to Fawa’ id al- 
fu’ ad, and called Khayr al-majalis his auspicious ‘‘religious child’’ (farzand-i 
dini) that would bring him great reward (Qalandar 1959, 279). Despite 
these strictures on his accuracy, Hamid Qalandar’s compilation is nonethe- 
less an important link in the recording of Chishti teachings. Some of the 
stories of Chiragi-i Dihli that he records, such as the tale of Moses and the 
idolater in the thirty-sixth session, demonstrate how Sufis adapted tradi- 
tional materials to portray contemporary situations; in this case, the idola- 
ter addresses his deity in Hindi, making the situation much more vivid for 
Chiragh-i Dihli’s listeners (Qalandar 1959, 123—24).!° 

More importantly from the perspective of this study, Hamid Qalandar’s 
work reflects from the beginning a certain tension with the malfizat texts of 
Burhan al-Din Gharib as rivals for canonical status. The malfizat texts had 
begun to take on the function of what Kendall A. Folkert called ‘‘Canon 
II’’ (or ‘‘Canon-far,’’ as John Cort has put it in chapter 20 of this volume), 
acting as a normative text that serves as vector for religious authority as 
well as individualist piety (Folkert 1989, 173). The flattering tone of Hamid 
Qalandar’s first conversations with Chiragh-i Dihli suggests that one of 
his motives was to establish the supremacy of Chiragh-i Dihli within the 
Chishti succession. When Hamid Qalandar first came into the assembly of 
Chiragh-i Dihli, it happened to be the day when the latter was celebrating 
the death-anniversary (‘urs) of his old friend and fellow disciple Burhan 
al-Din Gharib; this would have taken place on 11 Safar 755/7 March 1354, 
seventeen lunar years after the death of Burhan al-Din Gharib. Hamid Qa- 
landar immediately introduced himself to Chiragh-i Dihli and informed the 
shaykh that he had associated with Burhan al-Din Gharib in Deogir, and 
that he had in fact recorded the conversations of Burhan al-Din Gharib in a 
malfizat (no longer extant) containing twenty sessions (Qalandar 1959, 8- 
9). This remark reveals how the genre of malfiizat had already been estab- 
lished as a model among the Deccan Chishtis. The very example that 
Hamid Qalandar then related from memory was Burhan al-Din Gharib’s 
account of how he had sought and received spiritual advice from Chiragh-i 
Dihli when he had lost a hat given to him by Nizam al-Din Awliya’; 
Chiragh-i Dihlt had emerged from a trance, and correctly predicted that 
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Burhan al-Din Gharib would receive even greater gifts from Nizam al-Din 
(Qalandar 1959, 9-10). After hearing Hamid Qalandar’s story, Chiragh-i 
Dihli confirmed its truth, and was vety happy to be reminded of this inci- 
dent with his old friend after so many years (Hamid would retell this story 
in more high-flown and dramatic language in the biography of Chiragh-i 
Dihli attached as a supplement to Khayr al-majalis, where he specifically 
called this event a miracle) (Qalandar 1959, 284-85). Hamid Qalandar fur- 
ther observed that Burhan al-Din Gharib had great faith in Chiragh-i Dihli, 
so Hamid as an admirer of Burhan al-Din Gharib was especially eager to 
see a man who was even greater. Chiragh-i Dihli’s response to this flattery 
was to change the subject (Qalandar 1959, 10). Hamid Qalandar at their 
next meeting continued in the same vein, though, saying, ‘‘Lord! Mawlana 
Burhan al-Din was a darwish who attained union, but the revered master 
[Chiragh-i Dihli] is an Aba Hanifa in learning, and in asceticism and mas- 
tery is the Shaykh Nizam al-Din of the age. God willing, I shall record the 
master’s sessions.’’!! Nonetheless, the figure of Burhan al-Din Gharib 
looms over the composition of Khayr al-majalis at the end as well as at the 
beginning. In the one hundredth and final session, Hamid Qalandar reports 
that Chiragh-i Dihli told a story that Hamid had previously heard from the 
lips of Burhan al-Din Gharib. That very night he had a dream in which 
Burhan al-Din Gharib appeared and announced that the book of Khayr al- 
majalis was now complete, handing a luminous copy of the book to Hamid 
Qalandar (Qalandar 1959, 279). 

Curiously, neither Hamid Qalandar himself nor the incident of the hat 
is even mentioned in any of the genuine malfiizat of Burhan al-Din Gharib. 
In fact, one of the Burhan al-Din Gharib’s disciples pictured his relationship 
to Chiragh-i Dihli in quite the opposite fashion. Majd al-Din ‘Imad 
Kashani, one of the four Kashani brothers, took up the task of recording 
Burhan al-Din Gharib’s miracles and revelations in a work called Ghara’ib 
al-karamat (The Rare Miracles) (Majd al-Din 1340). In this account, which 
predates Hamid Qalandar’s book by over a decade, Majd al-Din maintains 
that at their first meeting, Burhan al-Din Gharib at once perceived the great 
spiritual potential of the youthful Chiragh-i Dihli, and warned him to be 
heedful and take advantage of the guidance of Nizam al-Din, in this way 
acting as a preceptor rather than as a suppliant (Majd al-Din 1340, 14). 
This incident, which occurs as the first mukdshafat, or revelation, in the 
book, has a certain prominence mirroring that given to the contrary story, 
which Hamid Qalandar likewise put at the beginning of his book. Majd 
al-Din also tells a story in which Chiragh-i Dihli states that he learned the 
ability to perceive the states of souls after death from Burhan al-Din Gharib 
(Majd al-Din 1340, 31). Hamid Qalandar’s remarks betray the competition 
that must have come into existence between the centers established by var- 
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ious disciples of Nizam al-Din Awliya’. Regardless of the historicity of the 
incident of the hat, the unusual prominence of that story and Hamid Qalan- 
dar’s obsequious praise of Chiragh-i Dhill suggest a deliberate design to 
elevate the latter to a central position in the Chishti order, at the expense of 
Burhan al-Din Gharib. Other disciples of Chiragh-i Dihli made similarly 
deprecatory remarks about Burhan al-Din Gharib.'* Stressing the primacy 
of one co-disciple over another was perhaps an inevitable result of the ca- 
nonical focus on the centrality of the Sufi master. 


IV. The Elaboration of the Malfuzat Tradition: 
| Burhan al-Din Gharib 


The existing accounts of the early malfazdat literature have generally 
ignored the largely unpublished texts produced in the circle of Burhan al- 
Din Gharib (d. 1338), another major disciple of Nizam al-Din, who led the 
Sufis who participated in the enforced migration of the Muslim elite of 
Delhi to the Deccan capital of Daulatabad in 1329. As we have seen, 
Hamid Qalandar’s account of his compilation of Khayr al-majalis presup- 
posed the existence of a developed malfiizat tradition among the Deccan 
Chishtis. Without appreciating the wide scope of the malfiizat texts written 
in the Deccan by Burhan al-Din Gharib’s disciples, it is impossible to form 
a complete understanding of the origin of this genre of Sufi writing among 
the Chishtis. '° 

The first and perhaps most important of the malfazat texts emanating 
from the circle of Burhan al-Din Gharib also followed the model of Fawa’ - 
id al-fu’ad. This was Nafa’is al-anfas wa lata’ if al-alfaz (Choice Sayings 
and Elegant Words), compiled by Rukn al-Din Dabir Kashani in forty-eight 
sessions between Muharram 732/October 1331 and 4 Safar 738/1 September 
1337. Rukn al-Din, as his title dabir indicates, was a secretary in the ser- 
vice of Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughluq’s administration at Daulatabad. In 
his preface, Rukn al-Din remarks that in hearing the oral teachings of 
Burhan al-din Gharib, he had found that ‘‘no wayfarer has seen written in 
the writings of bygone shaykhs any of those subtleties and cyphers, nor has 
any seeker of truth read a word of those subjects and rarities.’’'* Just as the 
admired Hasan Dihlawi (himself an emigré to Khuldabad) had collected and 
arranged the discourses of Nizam al-Din Awliya’, now Rukn al-Din had 
determined to do the same with the words of Burhan al-Din Gharib, whom 
he addresses by the loftiest of epithets. In a style considerably more prolix 
than that of Hasan, Rukn al-Din states that the purpose of his book is to 
see that 
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speakers with the brides of the meanings of the path by this means 
attain the throne-place of union with the real beloved, and seekers 
of the maidens of the subtleties of wayfaring by reading it may 
gaze on and contemplate the world-adorning beauty of the essen- 
tial goal of desire.'° 


He therefore at the first session he recorded proposed this project to Burhan 
al-Din Gharib, who approved wholeheartedly, saying, ‘‘For a long time, 
this idea has been established in my mind,’’!© and he thanked God that it 
had been preordained that this book should be written by Rukn al-Din. 
Burhan al Din Gharib further encouraged Rukn al-Din by quoting from the 
poet Nizami: ‘‘Freshen me with the heart of David, and make my psalms 
cry aloud.’’!” In terms invoking the authority of scripture, Rukn al-Din was 
to proclaim like David the psalm-like words that would constitute his book 
(Dihlawi 1966, 4). Toward the end of the session, the shaykh turned to 
Rukn al-Din and said, ‘‘Amir Hasan, who has written the Fawd’ id, [acted] 
in this way: whatever tale the shaykh [Nizam al-Din] told, he turned toward 
Amir Hasan. He [Hasan] wrote down whatever words were spoken in the 
session.”’'8 Rukn al-Din understood from this that he would have the great 
fortune to play the same role for Burhan al-Din Gharib as Hasan had for 
Nizam al-Din (Rukn al-Din 1338, 10). 

As in the case of Hasan Dihlawi, Rukn al-Din Kashani was intent on 
accurately communicating the teachings of his master. Nafa’is al-anfas con- 
tains discussions, questions directed at Burhan al-Din Gharib, stories both 
personal and legendary, and the explanation and performance of religious 
duties with an emphasis on Sufi rituals and their interpretation. While a 
number of famous early Sufis are mentioned, the greatest stress lies on the 
Chishtis, in particular Burhan al-Din Gharib’s teacher Nizam al-Din, who is 
mentioned on every other page; the next most prominent figure in Burhan 
al-Din Gharib’s conversations is ‘‘the great shaykh,”’ Farid al-Din Ganj-i 
Shakkar. Fawd’id al-fu’dd clearly exerted a profound influence on Burhan 
al-Din Gharib, as it had on Nizam al-Din’s other disciples, and it suggested 
itself as a model that was eagerly followed in the recording of Burhan al- 
Din Gharib’s own teachings, even in the selection of the diary format and 
the preservation of its oral character. 

Later texts from the circle of Burhan al-Din Gharib have a much more 
literary character, and while they retain oral elements, they abandon the 
diary malfazat structure for other genres. A more systematic approach char- 
acterizes the malfiizat compiled by Rukn al-Din’s brother Hammad al-Din 
Kashani (d. 1360), entitled Ahsan al-aqwal (The Best of Sayings) (Hammad 
al-Din, 1338). This book is divided up into twenty-nine chapters, each 
called a gawl, or saying, covering all aspects of Sufi practice (Nizami 
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1955). As a handbook, it presents under each heading a series of principles 
and practices (rawish) in the words of Burhan al-Din Gharib, usually fol- 
lowed by a concrete example, drawn from the experience of the Chishti 
masters, that will serve as a proof (burhdn, a play on the name of the 
Shaykh). Some of the sayings preserve distinct characteristics of speech 
rather than written composition, so the words of Burhan al-Din Gharib have 
a decidedly spoken flavor.'? At the beginning of most chapters, Burhan al- 
Din Gharib is introduced by a distinct set of lofty epithets in accordance 
with the topic of that chapter. The title of the book is drawn from two 
passages from the Qur’an (39.18 and 41.33) that stress both hearing and 
following good advice. This text, which was completed in the year of Burhan 
al-Din Gharib’s death (1338), is fortunately also available in a scholarly 
Urdu translation (Hammad al-Din 1987). 

Although the emphasis of Ahsan al-aqwal is again on Sufi teaching, it 
imitates Rukn al-Din’s Nafa’ is al-anfas as a malfizat text and claims a sim- 
ilar authority. The focus of the book is on social, ethical, psychological, 
and ritual practices (by far the longest chapter is the twenty-fifth, on 
prayers), but only the last three chapters are devoted to the miracles and 
experiences of Burhan al-Din Gharib and his disciples. The structured for- 
mat of this work does not reveal as much of the personality of the author as 
do the works written in diary form, although at the end he reveals that 
Burhan al-Din Gharib prayed that Hammad al-Din should become a living 
saint (the implication is that the prayer of Burhan al-Din Gharib would be 
answered) (Hammad al-Din 1338, 147). It seems that the author may have 
reedited the book later on, perhaps in the writing of the last three chapters, 
whose biographical content does not fit well with the very practical subject 
matter of the first twenty-six chapters; in chapter twenty-seven, Hammad 
al-Din quotes from his brother Majd al-Din’s Ghara’ib al-karamat, a work 
that was certainly begun much later than the original edition of Ahsan al- 
agwal (Hammad al-Din 1338, 141). The language of the preface to Ahsan 
al-aqwal is closely modeled on the preface to Rukn al-Din’s Nafa’is al- 
anfas, quoting some phrases nearly verbatim. Hammad al-Din follows 
Rukn al-Din’s language particularly closely, but with greater rhetorical lux- 
uriance, when he insists that no written source has ever indicated the pro- 
found depths of knowledge to be found in the present treatise (Hammad 
al-Din, 1338, 4). Although the topical organization of this work seems on 
the surface to be a departure from the diary format of Fawa’id al-fu’ ad, 
Ahsan al-aqwal, through the concrete examples that it gives for each prac- 
tice, retains the essential focus on the person of the master as the embodi- 
ment of the teaching. 

The third malfiizat text to be written by a member of this remarkable 
family was Majd al-Din Kashani’s Ghara’ib al-karamat wa ‘aja’ ib al- 
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mukashafat (Rare Miracles and Wondrous Unveilings), a work that falls 
more nearly into the category of narrative hagiography (Majd al-Din 1340). 
Although the date of its composition is not known, the benedictory formu- 
las addressed to Burhan al-Din Gharib indicate that is was begun after the 
latter’s death. Majd al-Din in his preface observed that for some time the 
idea for this book had been on his mind, that he ‘‘should make a book of 
the influential words of the Shaykh al-Islam.’’?° His friends urged him to 
follow the example of his two brothers, whose works have been described 
above; since they all have been constantly praising and remembering Burhan 
al-Din Gharib, no gift could provide them more joy and ecstasy than a 
book chronicling the miracles (karamat) and unveilings (mukashafat) of the 
shaykh. The preface continues with an extended narration of the severe dis- 
cipline (riydzat) that enabled Burhan al-Din Gharib to attain the powers and 
knowledge that occupy the bulk of this book (Majd al-Din 1340, 6-12). 
The focus of this work is much more on the man than on his teachings. The 
way in which Majd al-Din was persuaded to write the book suggests that its 
purpose was primarily devotional. Yet Burhan al-Din Gharib’s miracles are 
modest enough. There are no accounts of teleportation or nightly visits to 
Mecca. Of the fourteen events described as miracles, nearly all concern the 
saint’s foreknowledge of the future (Majd al-Din 1340, 17-18, D230 43° 
45, 46, 49, 74, 75), while the nineteen ‘‘unveilings’’ are mostly occasions 
when he reads the thoughts or unspoken questions of others (Majd al-Din 
1340, 13-16, 18, 23, 25, 26, 28, 30, 33-35, 37, 39, 42, 44, 47). In effect, 
these were teaching miracles, evidences of the saint’s transmission of Sufi 
teaching. The disciples of Burhan al-Din Gharib evidently had a great desire 
for material of this kind, for Majd al-Din later authored a supplementary 
collection of narratives entitled Bdgiyat al-karamat (The Rest of the Mira- 
cles); this work is apparently no longer extant.?' In any case, this work is 
primarily aimed at the devotee, and testifies to the spiritual authority of the 
Sufi master Burhan al-Din Gharib: 


His disciples reached from the level of discipleship to the rank of 
mastery, and those accepted by him transformed the world; be- 
cause they saw his blessed face, their sins were forgiven. [Verse:] I 
also have become his servant / so that the sins of this fool are 
forgiven. He is an intercessor with God / so that he may. bestow 
the cloak of acceptance.?? 


As in the more narrowly construed hagiographies, this book reveals the 
shaykh as the one who has the power to read the disciple’s heart and inter- 
cede with God on the disciple’s behalf. 

The fourth malfazat work oriented toward Burhan al-Din Gharib also 
came from the pen of Rukn al-Din Kashani, but its encyclopedic literary 
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scope makes it only in part a record of the sayings of the shaykh. This 
monumental treatise is entitled Shamd’il al-atgiyad’ wa dald’il al-angiyd’ 
(Virtues of the Devout and Proofs of the Pure), the only one of the Khuld- 
abad texts to be published in Persian (Rukn al-Din 1928). Shama’ il al- 
atqiya@’ is an enormous collection (455 pages, in the rare lithographed 
edition) of excerpts from Sufi writings and oral traditions, covering a full 
range of topics related to mystical thought and practice. In his preface, 
Rukn al-Din has presented a list of over 250 classical authorities on Sufism 
and religion that he consulted, which are scrupulously cited as sources on 
every page of the book. This bibliography, including both Arabic and Per- 
sian sourcés, comprises about seventy-five works on the standard Islamic 
religious sciences (Qur’anic exegesis, hadith, theology, and law), about 125 
books on Sufism, and another fifty sources of oral traditions.7> A number 
of these titles are evidently no longer extant, aside from the quotations in 
this work. Shamd’ il al-atqiyd’ also includes excerpts from several other lost 
treatises on Sufism written by the Kashani brothers. Rukn al-Din’s bibliog- 
raphy thus constitutes what Jonathan Z. Smith would call an ordered cata- 
logue of texts rather than a closed canon (Smith 1978, 45). Its inclusion of 
oral sources makes it essentially open-ended. The Chishti malfazat, which 
straddle the boundary between text and speech, are prominently featured in 
this catalogue. 

Rukn al-Din began writing Shama’ il al-atqiya’ during the lifetime of 
Burhan al-Din Gharib, who approved the first few sections and bestowed 
upon Rukn al-Din the title ‘‘the spiritual secretary’’ (dabir-i ma‘nawi). The 
book was not completed, however, until some unspecified time after the 
shaykh’s death (Rukn al-Din 1928, 3). The subjects that Rukn al-Din in- 
cluded in Shama’ il al-atgiyd’ address a select audience of educated Sufis. 
The two principal sections are, first, a discussion in fifty-two chapters of 
Islamic rituals and the interior stations (maqgdmat) of Sufism, and second, 
an analysis of mystical states (ahwal). The third and fourth sections, on 
theology and anthropology, are miniscule in comparison and function only 
as appendices. As is common in Sufi manuals, each chapter begins with 
quotations from the Qur’an and hadith, followed by excerpts from works of 
exegesis, Islamic law, and theology, and from a multitude of Sufi sources. 
The popularity of Shama’ il al-atgiya’ can be gauged from its. translation 
into Dakhani Urdu in the seventeenth century (Qadiri 1967, 118-19; Ja‘far 
1983, 104—20). The special interest of this text for the development of 
malfizat is due to its incorporation of many of Burhan al-Din Gharib’s oral 
teachings.2* Rukn al-Din did not intend merely to make a compilation based 
on written sources, but viewed the preceding Sufi tradition as a heritage 
alongside the oral teaching received from Burhan al-Din Gharib. He formed 
the resolve that 
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in this book should be written and recorded the different sayings 
and virtues of the devout and the saints, and the kinds of spiritual 
states and customs of the virtuous and the pure, which have issued 
from these treatises and writings, [and] from the conceptual won- 
ders and esoteric rarities that have been heard from the jewel- 
bearing tongue and pearl-scattering discourse of that unveiler of 
scriptural difficulties and clarifier of intricate proof, that is, my 
master and patron, my elder and teacher.”° 


Unlike the malfiizat written in diary form, which strive to recreate the liv- 
ing presence of the master, this scholarly production places the master’s 
oral teaching in the context of a vast historical tradition. The ordered cata- 
logue of texts that forms its bibliography, while not a closed canon, confers 
canonical authority on the Chishti malfazat texts while still recognizing the 
importance of oral sources. 


V. The Problem of Inauthentic Malfuzat 


It was probably the impact of Nizam al-Din Awliya’ through the teach- 
ings of Fawd’id al-fu'dd that led to the reconstruction of earlier Chishti 
tradition along similar lines, through the fabrication of malfuzat texts. As 
Barani observed, one of the effects of Nizam al-Din’s popularity was to 
arouse people’s curiosity about the teachings and practices of the earlier 
Chishti masters, such as Farid al-Din and Qutb al-Din (Barani, in Nizami 
1978, 197). It was in this spirit that the grandson of Shaykh Hamid al-Din 
Suwali Nagawri (d. 1276) compiled the latter’s sayings, in a large and ram- 
bling malfazat composed around 1350 (Lawrence 1978, 21, 97; Nizami 
1950, 167-69). As shown above, the purpose of the malfuzat was to evoke 
the personal presence of the Sufi master as well as to record the shaykh’s 
teachings. Nizam al-Din had also attempted to record some of the conver- 
sations of his master Farid al-Din to this end, though no trace of this sur- 
vives. But somehow a series of books, attributed to the earlier Chishti 
shaykhs, began to appear. By a kind of principle of plenitude, every great 
teacher in the Chishti succession was credited with a book of teachings. 
Even before the completion of the first part of Fawa’id al-fu’dd, a book 
falsely ascribed to Nizam al-Din was in circulation in Awadh; Nizam al- 
Din, who firmly denied having written that or any other book, reflected 
that problems of plagiarism and inauthentic books had also plagued Indian 
Sufi authors even in the time of ‘Ali Hujwirl (Dihlawi 1966, 76). Perhaps 
the most telling piece of evidence against the false malfizat occurs in the 
conversations of Nasir al-Din Mahmid Chiragh-i Dihli; when a disciple 
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asked about one of these writings, Nasir al-Din rejected it as unworthy of 
the Chishti masters, emphatically stating that none of them had ever written 
a book. 

In a brilliant critical article, Mohammad Habib called attention to these 
malfizat, demonstrating their variance from accepted Chishti teachings, 
their historical anachronisms, and their lack of authenticity according to the 
testimony of the Chishti masters themselves. Habib concentrated on six un- 
authentic works, listed here according to their ostensible chronological order: 


1. Anis al-arwah, the conversations of ‘Usman Harwani alleg- 
edly collected by Mu‘in al-Din Chishti; 

2. Dalil al-‘Grifin, the conversations of Mu‘in al-Din Chishti 
collected by Qutb al-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki; 

3. Fawad’id al-sdlikin, the conversations of Qutb al-Din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki collected by Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakkar; 

4. Asrar al-awliyd’, the conversations of Farid al-Din Ganj-i 
Shakkar collected by Badr al-Din Ishaq; 

5. Rahat al-qulib, the conversations of Farid al-Din Ganj-i 
Shakkar as collected by Nizam al-Din; and 

6. Afzal al-fawa’id, and its continuation Rahat al-muhibbin, 
the conversations of Nizam al-Din as recorded by the poet Amir 
Khusraw (Habib 1971, 1:401—25). 


These books, according to Habib, lack the personal touch that made Fawad’ - 
id al-fu’ad such an effective presentation of Nizam al-Din’s teaching. The 
false malfizat focus on establishing the authority of the Chishti masters at 
all costs, describing, for instance, the Prophet’s miraculous recognition of 
the Chishti saints during their pilgrimages to Mecca, although reliable 
Chishti tradition firmly records that none of these masters ever made the 
hajj pilgrimage. While the genuine malfiizat contain lively conversations, 
the audiences in the fabricated works are silent witnesses to the monologues 
of saints. The spurious malfizat are characterized by a profusion of exag- 
gerated miracles designed to enhanced the saint’s prestige, and by an ex- 
treme fascination with chants (awrdd) and their benefits. Although the 
unauthentic works are not devoid of merit, they betray their secondary sta- 
tus by plagiarizing on occasion from Fawd’id al-fu’dd. The reconstruction 
they offer of the early Chishti order tends toward the simplistic, dwelling 
on charisma and miraculous power rather than evoking a guiding presence. 
The stress on presenting the unbroken initiatic line of the early Chishtis 
may have been due to anxiety about the dispersal of the Chishti order after 
the death of Nizam al-Din in 1325 (Nizami 1973, 118-20; Lawrence 1976, 
124). The primary concern of these texts is to establish the mere fact of 
spiritual authority rather than to convey the teachings upon which that au- 
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thority rested. At a loss for an explanation for the popularity of these 
works, Habib finally suggested that they were forgeries commissioned by 
booksellers in order to drum up trade (Habib 1971, 1:430). 

Despite the criticisms of Habib, it must be acknowledged that tradi- 
tional Chishti circles from an early date generally accepted these documents 
as genuine, and they are still very popular in Urdu translation. The authen- 
ticity of these malfiuzdt has been defended by a number of traditional- 
minded scholars (Sabah al-Din 1949). Today, most followers of the Chishti 
order in fact rely primarily on the inauthentic malfuzat for their understand- 
ing of the early Chishti masters; the only exception to this rule is Fawd’id 
al-fu’dd, which has continued to be universally popular up to the present 
day. The discourses of Chiragh-i Dihli and Burhan al-Din Gharib can only 
be found in a few rare Persian manuscripts preserved in private libraries 
and Sufi shrines, and on the rare occasion when they have been translated 
into Urdu, these publications remain extremely hard to get. Nizami, finding 
only three manuscripts of Khayr al-majalis, attributed their rarity to the 
rigor of Chiragh-i Dihli’s teachings, since the shaykh insisted on obser- 
vance of Islamic law, criticized hereditary succession in Sufi lineages, and 
rejected the inauthentic malfizat. This strict approach necessarily lacked 
the popular appeal of the inauthentic malfiizat (Nizami, *‘Introduction,”’ in 
Qalandar 1959, 7). At shrines such as the tomb of the Farid al-Din Ganj-i 
Shakkar in Pakistan, the most commonly available text today consists of the 
Urdu translations of eight malfizat texts in a single volume entitled Hasht 
bihisht (Eight Heavens), which contains Anis al-arwah, Dail al-‘arifin, 
Fawa’ id al-sdalikin, Rahat al-qulib, Miftah al-‘ashigin (discourses attributed 
to Nasir al-Din Mahmid), Fawd’ id al-fu’ad, Rahat al-muhibbin, and Asrar 
al-awliya’ (Hasht bihisht). The eclipse of the early malfuzat texts by other 
writings believed to be inauthentic constitutes a problem for critical schol- 
arship. The problem is that Habib’s critical approach, while partly framed 
in terms of traditional standards, draws primarily upon modern Western 
categories of analysis that are foreign to the material under consideration. 
His distaste for miracle stories might even be said to reveal a positivistic 
bias. 

The theoretical distinction we have attempted to make between the gen- 
uine and spurious malfuzat is compromised by the appearance of some of 
the inauthentic works in Shamd’il al-atqiyd’. In his bibliography, Rukn al- 
Din Kashani lists the apocryphal malfiizat of the early Chishti shaykhs right 
along with Hasan Dihlawi’s Fawa’id al-fu’dd and his own Nafa’ is al- 
anfas.?© The citations of Chishti apocrypha in Shama’ il al-atqiyd’ appear 
to be the earliest literary reference to the spurious malfizat. Only seven 
citations from these works appear in Shamd’il al-atgiya’.*’ The subjects 
covered in these quotations are for the most part concerned with Sufi prac- 
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tice, although one anecdote refers to the power of the master to discern the 
thoughts of prospective disciples (a prominent hagiographic theme in Ghara’ - 
ib al-karamat). The distinction between the genuine and false malfiizdat is 
not absolute; it must be admitted that this distinction is significant primarily 
from the academic point of view. Both kinds of texts contain extracts from 
Sufi teaching, and both illustrate the charisma of the Sufi teacher; the dif- 
ference is primarily in emphasis. Rukn al-Din, by including these texts in 
his catalogue, was attempting to represent the breadth of the Sufi tradition 
in the widest possible way. His concern was not to establish rigid standards 
of textual authenticity but to summarize the range and depth of Sufi teach- 
ing available to the Chishti masters in his day, and in his experience the 
literary tradition was closely tied to the oral one. He cites over thirty au- 
thorities simply as ‘‘The Treatise of So-and-so,’’ refers to over fifty oral 
sources as ‘‘The Saying of So-and-so,’’ and reserves an extra catchall cat- 
egory for anonymous sayings. In compiling Shamd’ il al-atqiyd’, Rukn al- 
Din was probably happy to include some references to the spurious Chishti 
malfazat, insofar as they contributed to his overall presentation of Sufi 
teaching. The anachronisms and contradictions that they contain would not 
have presented a problem for him, since he only extracted materials that 
were relevant to his purpose. Since Rukn al-Din felt free to give excerpts 
from these apocryphal works in his Sufi encyclopedia, we can only con- 
clude that even at this early date the hagiographic interest in the early 
Chishti order had already reached a fairly high level; in other words, the 
inauthentic malfiizat were very popular manifestations of religious senti- 
ment among Indian Muslims. 


VI. Conclusions 


If we set aside the problem of authenticity and turn to other axes of 
comparison, we can nevertheless distinguish between the two classes of 
texts in terms of the previously mentioned categories of oral or written 
character, canonicity, and audience. Let us refer to the discourses of Nizam 
al-Din, Chiragh-i Dihli, and Burhan al-Din Gharib as the “‘original’’ malfuzat 
texts for purposes of discussion. These works preserve many unmistakable 
features of oral style. Here, the Sufi masters in their conversations fre- 
quently use the typically oral mnemonic devices of clustering related items 
into groups of three, four, or five. Questions, exclamations, impromptu 
quotations of poetry, and occasional dramatic interactions with interloc- 
utors dominate these early texts. What may be called the ‘‘retrospective”’ 
malfiazat texts in contrast show them delivering monotonous sermons and 
narrative pericopes that betray a purely literary hand at work (Lawrence 
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1976, 120, 122). This increasingly literary quality of malfazat, and the loss 
of oral character, is characteristic of the later proliferation of malfuzat texts 
that emerged from subsequent generations of Chishti masters (in most of 
these cases there is no question about the authenticity of these works). By 
the fifteenth century, the oral element in malfizat is in many cases entirely 
eliminated. 

As far as indigenous categories are concerned, while both types of text 
function canonically (as Canon-far), they can be distinguished in terms of 
their relative emphasis on normative teaching or religious authority. Follow- 
ing the model of hadith reports, the original malfazat as described above 
stress the contents of Sufi teaching, particularly with regard to practice. 
The retrospective works, on the other hand, move largely in the direction of 
hagiography in emphasizing personal charisma and authority over teaching. 
Of course, hagiographic elements of authority do appear in the original 
malfizat, and the retrospective works pay attention to practices such as the 
efficacy of chants, but the main tendencies of Canon-far tend to break along 
these lines. This distinction is further demonstrated in the authorship of the 
texts. The compilers of the original malfazat were disciples trying to pre- 
serve and convey their masters’ teachings: Hasan Dihlawi was a court poet, 
the Kashani brothers of Khuldabad were all court officials, and Hamid Qa- 
landar was a marginal Sufi hanger-on and poet. The retrospective texts, on 
the other hand, form an extended literary elaboration of the initiatic gene- 
alogy, unambiguously guaranteeing and concretizing the authority of the 
order. Even miracle stories tend to break down in the same fashion, with 
the original malfiizat stressing miracles as part of the teaching and the ret- 
rospective texts using them to demonstrate authority. 

The original malfizat, finally, differ from the retrospective works in 
terms of their audience. The recorders of the original malfuzadt were ad- 
dressing elite members of the Turkish nobility and military class that ruled 
northern India in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. These were people 
who could put themselves in the place of a Hasan Dihlawi, imagining them- 
selves to be the disciple of the Sufi shaykh, and using the text as what 
Hasan Dihlawi called ‘‘the guide of the path.’’ The audience of the retro- 
spective malfiizat, on the other hand, was less concerned with Sufi practice 
and Islamic law, but much more interested in the powers of the saints as 
intercessors with God. For them, the value of the malfiuzat was relational 
rather than informational; the malfizat functioned scripturally to put them 
in touch with the heart of the Chishti lineage, and therefore in close rela- 
tionship with God’s representatives on earth. Because of the pseudonymous 
character of the retrospective works, it is difficult to identify their “‘popu- 
lar’? audience with much more precision than this on purely internal 
grounds. Yet Fawa’id al-fu’ dad, the foundational text of the genre, was not 
limited by these restrictions and appealed to both audiences. 
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The Sufi teaching is essentially a personal mediation of a complex 
teaching tradition. In its normative aspect, it follows the model of hadith by 
transmitting religious guidelines through a chain of reliable witnesses. Ha- 
giographical writing in its most extreme form disregards the teaching aspect 
of Sufism and concentrates instead on authority. In the Chishti Sufi order, 
the original malfizat by their dialogical format used the hadith method of 
oral transmission to embody the teaching process in a written form. The 
process of textualization of oral teaching led to the formation of a kind of 
secondary canon of Indian Sufi literature, in which the retrospective elabo- 
ration of the discourses of the early Chishti masters supplemented the orig- 
inal texts, proceeding along purely literary lines. The modern debate about 
the authenticity of the malfuzdat literature has been conducted in terms of 
Western critical standards that are sometimes quite removed from the self- 
understanding of the tradition. Wilfred Cantwell Smith has observed that 
‘‘we have tended to derive our concept of scripture from the Bible; I am 
suggesting that we are now in a position where our understanding of the 
Bible, and of much else across the world, may begin to be derived from a 
larger concept of scripture’? (Smith 1989, 45). In trying to understand the 
emergence of the canon of Chishti malfiuzat texts, or any other non-Western 
religious texts, it may be tempting to apply the same standard techniques of 
literary criticism that were developed in Biblical studies, in terms of a 
scriptural model that was basically Protestant. But the limitations of this 
kind of approach become apparent when the interpreter ends up dismissing 
as ‘‘inauthentic’’ and ‘‘apocryphal’’ a literature that continues to have a 
demonstrably canonical function for its community. By observing how this 
tradition has interpreted its own canonical texts, we can not only enlarge 
our comprehension of this particular phenomenon, but also we can expand 
our categories of analysis so that they may more adequately reflect the glo- 
bal scope of the study of religion. 


Notes 


1. Portions of the research for this chapter were supported by a Senior 
Research Fellowship from the American Institute of Indian Studies in 1981 
and a Fulbright Islamic Civilization Research Fellowship in 1986. An ear- 
lier version was delivered at the Conference on Modes of Transmission of 
Religious Thought in Islam, held at Princeton University in April 1989. 


2. Farugi 1982-85; a complete English translation of Fawa’id al-fu’ ad 
has been promised by Bruce B. Lawrence. 

3. kih ghazaliyyat-i jigar-suz-i i az chaqmagq-i dil-ha-yi ‘ashiqan atish-i 
mahabbat birin mi-award . . . wa lata’ if-i rih-afza-yi u maya-i ahl-i zawq- 
ast. (Kirmani 1978, 318; Borah 1941, 52) 
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4. az sali ziyadat bashad kih dar bandagi-yi makhdam payvasta am 
wa har bar kih sa‘adat-i pay-biis hasil shuda ast az lafz-i durar-bar faw@’ id 
shunida am chi va‘z wa nasihat u targhib dar ta‘at wa chih hikayat-i 
masha‘ikh wa ahwal-i ishan az har bab kalimat-i rih-afzay ba-sam‘-i katib 
rasida ast wa khwasta am kih Gn dastir-i hdal-i in bi-chara bashad balkih 
dalil-i rah-i in shikasta, ba-qadr-i fahm-i khwud dar galam awarda am, ham 
bandbaran kih barha bar lafz-i mubdrak rafta ast kih kitab-i masha@’ikh wa 
isharat-i ishan kih dar sulak randa and dar nazar mi-bayad dasht pas hich 
majmii‘a waray anfas-i jan-bakhsh-i makhdumit na-tavanad bid, bar hukm-i 
in mugaddama banda 4n chih az lafz-i mubdrak shunida ast jam‘ karda ast 
wa td in zaman izhar na-karda ast muntazir-i farmdn ast. (Dihlawi 1966, 49) 


5. ay Gtish-i firagat dilha kabadb karda | saylab-i ishtiyaqat janha 
kharab karda. 


6. niki nibishta-i wa darvishana nibishta-i wa nam ham niki karda-i. 
7. az nisbat-i in hal. 


8. banda niz pish-i khidmat-i khwdaja kih ustad u murabbi u 
makhdiam-i man ast, daman fardz kard wa ba-jihat-i hifz fatiha dar khwast 
wa niyyat kard kih har kih muhibb u mu‘taqad-i khwaja na-bashad ba a 


mahabbat na-kunam wa dar ki-yi i na-gardam balkih ta mumkin bashad 
ri-yi i na binam. (Qalandar 1959, 31) 


9. agar hawi na-tavanam shud, ama anchih dar fahm-i man mi man 
mi-gunjad bari dar qalam dram, ta Yadgari bdshad. (Qalandar 1959, 47) 


10. Jackson (1985, 35) too hastily dismissed this type of anecdote in 
his analysis of the text. 


11. khudawand! mawlanad Burhan al-Din darvish-i wasil bid, ama 
khidmat-i khwaja dar ‘ilm Abi Hanifa and wa dar zuhd wa shaykhi Shaykh 
Nizam al-Din-i waqt insha’ allah majalis-i khwaja ba-nivisam. (Qalandar 
1959. 12) 


12. Discussion of the attitudes of Mir Khwurd and Gist Daraz toward 
Burhan al-Din Gharib would take up too much space at this point. 


13. I would like to express my profound thanks to Mr. Fariduddin Sa- 
leem, president, Committee Dargahjat Hadd-e Kalan, Khuldabad, India, for 
making available to me the manuscripts of Burhan al-Din Gharib’s circle, 
without which this study would not have been possible. 


14. hich saliki dar tasanif-i shuyiikh-i salaf dagiga az Gn daqd’iq u 


rumuz mastur dida wa na hich muhagqgqigi dar kutub-i sulik-i sadbiq harfi az 
an ba-haqq u ghara’ib khwanda. (Rukn al-Din 1338, 3) 
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15. ta khatiban-i ‘ard’ is-i ma‘Gni-i tarigat ba-din wasita ba-takhtgah-i 
wisal-i mahbib-i hagigi rasand wa {daliban-i abkdar-i daqd’iq-i sulik ba- 
mutdla‘a-i Gn jamal-i jahdn-dra-yi matlib-i asli mu‘adyana u mushdhada 
kunand. (Rukn al-Din 1338, 3) 


16. muddati-yi madid in-ma‘ni dar zamir mutamakkin ast. 


17. ba-da@’iidi dil-am-rad taza garddn | zabir-am-rad buland davaza 
gardan. 


18. Amir Hasan rahmat allah ‘alayhi kih fawa’ id nibishta ast inchunin 
biid shaykh har hikayati kih gufti ray si-yi Amir Hasan kardi chih dar ma- 
jlis sukhan rafti ba-nivishti. 


19. For example, the use of the word khayr (good) instead of na (not) 
as a negative (cf. modern Persian nakhayr, ‘‘no’’) to ward off ill omen 
(Hammad al-Din 1338, 14, 44, 68). This habit of speech can still be ob- 
served in Punjabi today. 


20. kih az dsar-i anfas-i hazrat-i shaykh al-islam risdla sdzad. (Majd 
al-Din 1340, 3) 


21. I am not aware of the existence of any copies of this text, but some 
quotations are given in Rawnaq ‘Ali (1931) and in the notes to Azad 
Bilgrami (1926-7, 13, 19, 25, 31-32, 41, 45, 86, 135). 


22. muridan-ash az daraja-i irddat ba-martaba-i shaykhi rasidand 
magbiilan-ish mugabbilan-i jahan shudand az an kih ru-yi mubarak-ish 
didand gunahan-ishan bakhshidand. nazm: Man niz az an shudam ghulam- 
ish / ta jurm-i man-i fuzul bakhshand 1/ dar hazrat-i haqq shaft‘ bashand / 
ta khil‘ati az gabul bakhshand. (Majd al-Din 1340, 12) 


23. An annotated translation of this ‘‘Sufi bookshelf’’ will form an 
appendix to my forthcoming monograph on Khuldabad. 


24. Burhan al-Din Gharib is quoted in Shamd’il al-atqiya’ by name 
sixteen times (Rukn al-Din 1928, 21, 47, 53, 68, 69, 98, 137, 151, 201, 
232-33, 238, 316, 382, 383, 384, 381), and as ‘‘the revered master’’ 
(khidmat-i hkwdja) another sixteen times (Rukn al-Din 1928, 52, 53, 68, 
137, 149, 168, 207, 210, 213, 217, 222, 252, 261, 276, 281, 418). 


25. aqwal u shamd’il-i mukhtalifa-i atqiya’ u awliya’ wa ahwal u 
khasa‘il-i naw‘a-i azkiya’ u asfiya’ kharij-i ta’lifat u tasnifat-i muzkura az 
‘aja’ ib-i zihni u ghara’ib-i batni kih az zaban-i guhar-bar u tagrir-i durar- 
nisar-i an kashif-i mushkilat-i furgan wa mubayyin-i mu‘zilat-i burhan a‘ni 
pir u murabbi shaykh u mubanni-yi khwud sama‘ shud. (Rukn al-Din 1938, 4) 


26. Anis al-arwah, Dalil al-‘arifin, Fawa’ id al-salikin, Rahat al-qulib, 
and Asrar al-mutahayyarin (a previously unmentioned compilation of Farid 
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al-Din Ganj-i Shakkar’s sayings) occupy nos. 102 to 106 in the bibliogra- 
phy, and Amir Khusraw’s Rahat al-muhibbin is no. 149. Fawa id al-fu’ dd is 
no. 107, and Nafa’is al-anfas is no. 108. 


27. Fawa’ id al-salikin, cited in Rukn al-Din (1938, 31, 46); Rahat al- 
muhibbin, in Rukn al-Din (1928, 58, 65, 67, 93); Asrar al-mutahayyarin, in 
Rukn al-Din (1928, 403). 
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CONCLUSION 


Traditional Hermeneutics in South Asia 


Jeffrey R. Timm 


Typically, in a multiauthored book of this sort, it is the duty of the editor to 
provide a framework, typology, or definition of the subject under examina- 
tion, drawing together the individual contributions. The study of traditional 
hermeneutics, however, does not dispose itself to making universal claims, 
or synthesizing a plurality of perspectives to a conclusive typology or a 
generic definition. Understood as a cultivated sensitivity to the hermeneuti- 
cal strategies developed by native exegetes, who themselves interpreted the 
form and the content of their own sacred text traditions, the study of tradi- 
tional hermeneutics suggests guidelines that are more ethical than they are 
methodological. The Other deserves to be encountered through its own cat- 
egories of understanding, instead of forced into a culturally foreign frame- 
work. If we agree to avoid, insofar as possible, the arrogance of cultural 
imperialism in our scholarship, if we agree that the interpretive efforts of 
the native hermeneute deserve to be approached with a desire to understand 
the ‘‘otherness’’ of traditional hermeneutics in its own terms, then we are 
left with a problem. Can any appropriate generalization be made about the 
pluralism of incommensurable theologies, ideologies, and worldviews re- 
flected through a multitude of traditional interpretive understandings? Is 
anything shared by all of the traditional encounters with sacred texts we 
have considered? Do any common features emerge from the diverse in- 
stances of hermeneutical probing examined in this book? If the answer to 
any one of these questions is yes, then have we discovered a basis for an 
extracultural, generic definition of sacred text and its interpretation? 

The search for generic definitions is a positive development in the 
study of non-Western religious traditions, insofar as it represents a desire to 
get beyond unexamined presuppositions favoring Western cultural forms 
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and categories. Today, however, it is no great revelation to recognize that 
the form and content of the Protestant scriptures is not an adequate model 
for encountering the sacred texts of South Asian religious traditions. But is 
it any improvement to replace such a model with a culturally neutral, ge- 
neric definition? Even granting the tenuous possibility of such neutrality, a 
generic definition, because its reductionism would be couched in the guise 
of scholarly objectivity, may be more problematic than the earlier Protes- 
tant Christian bias. 

One of the ways out of this problem is to challenge static definitions or 
lists of fixed characteristics by representing ‘‘scripture’’ and its interpreta- 
tion as a dynamic and relational phenomenon. In the recent volume Re- 
thinking Scripture: Essays from a Comparative Perspective edited by 
Miriam Levering, the term scripture literally gives way to a new coinage 
that aims at approximating this dynamic, relational character: *‘scriptural- 
izing,’’ i.e., ‘‘the human propensity to produce scriptures’’ (p. 5). But isn’t 
there some inappropriate reductionism even here? Many of the traditions we 
have examined assert the divine origin of their sacred texts or even the 
beginninglessness of these words. Wouldn’t such traditions take strong ex- 
ception to the suggestion (at least in the case of their primary scriptural 
corpus) of human productivity? The present volume has attempted to ex- 
press scriptural dynamism in a different way by examining, in the context of 
South Asian religions, some of the traditional attempts to encounter, under- 
stand, define, limit, and expand the words identified by a given community 
as possessing a special normative, salvific, or transformative power. This is 
the.study of ‘‘traditional hermeneutics.”’ 

As we have seen, the presentation of this subject requires a familiarity 
not only with texts and commentaries, but also with other dimensions of 
religious expression—that is, with the rituals, the languages and the histo- 
ries of the traditions in question. And, perhaps even more important, the 
scholarly study of traditional hermeneutics requires a genuine sensitivity 
(may I even say affection?) for the tradition being explored. Efforts to meld 
the individuality of these traditions by synthesizing their diversity into a 
generic definition would lead away from, rather than toward, the goal of an 
authentic, nonreductionist understanding of the Other. This is not to advo- 
cate a debilitating relativism; far from it. Common threads do connect the 
individual hermeneutical moments presented in this volume (and beyond, 
although I'll not hazard beyond the South Asian,context here). The problem 
is how to identify these ‘‘harmonic resonances’’ across traditions without 
distorting, in the process, the very traditions we wish to understand. Lever- 
ing has proposed one solution to this problem by suggesting six basic po- 
larities designed to illuminate the dynamism of scripture in the world’s 
religions. These six polarities are form/fluidity, orality/writtenness, bound- 
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edness/openness, vectoring/being vectored, cosmic status/contingency, and 
normativity/selection and reinterpretation. In the few pages that remain I 
would like to consider to what degree these polarities can help to bring into 
focus the multidimensional character of the traditional encounter with sa- 
cred texts in South Asia. 

The interplay of form and fluidity can help us to recognize that the 
dominant forms and contents of sacred texts and their interpretations are 
never static. If we have not done so already, this recognition will lead us to 
challenge the misleading presuppositions that Western scholars have some- 
times carried to the study of non-Western religions, presumptions about the 
form and the content of scripture and its interpretation based on a familiar- 
ity with Western traditions (Levering 1989, 11). Although the existence of 
specific scriptural forms and interpretive strategies found in a religious tra- 
dition, at any given moment of its life, may seem to suggest a rigid set of 
characterizing features, arriving at such a set of features independent of a 
specific cultural and historical context will inevitably and falsely value one 
scheme over all others and will ultimately obscure the dynamic and persis- 
tent pluralism of changing forms and contents. The diverse interpretive 
strategies and understandings of sacred text employed by native exegetes in 
the traditions of South Asia dramatically illustrates the amazing fluidity of 
the sacred text category. 

The work of historians like Wilfred Cantwell Smith has shown that 
Western definitions of scripture and judgments about appropriate interpre- 
tive modes, which have sometimes restricted Western thinking about non- 
Western text traditions, are themselves the products of dynamic historical 
processes. By recognizing the historicity of Western views, we can break 
with the tendency to unconsciously valorize Western views as normative. 
This may be a liberating insight, but does it go far enough? From the stand- 
point of the study of traditional hermeneutics in South Asia, the very notion 
of history being employed here may be understood as a Western construc- 
tion. As we have seen in the contribution of Daniel Sheridan on Madhva, 
and in Carl Ernst’s work on Chishti Sufism, a Western view of history may 
itself be misleading when applied in the South Asian religious context if it 
is employed, for example, to isolate the ‘‘dispensable mythic overlay’’ or to 
exclude the ‘‘apocryphal add-ons’’ when such a ‘‘scholarly and objective’’ 
move flies in the face of the tradition’s self-understanding. Our modern, 
commonsense distinction between historical-secular experience and mythic- 
religious experience is not shared by Madhva’s biographer, Narayana 
Panditacarya, when he describes Madhva’s pilgrimage to his guru, Vyasa. 
This raises a crucial question. How much of our own worldview can or 
should we suspend in our quest for an authentic understanding of the Other? 
Ernst’s analysis of the so-called inauthentic malfuzdt gives some idea of 
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how such incommensurability might be handled without burking the tradi- 
tion’s self-understanding. By shifting the language of analysis from an evalu- 
ative mode, where one speaks of true and false malfiuzat, to a descriptive 
mode, where one speaks instead of original and retrospective texts in the 
malfizat genre, a valuable scholarly distinction is made without riding 
roughshod over the tradition’s self-understanding. Clearly we must recog- 
nize that our invocation of ‘‘history’’ and ‘‘the historical’’ does not put us 
in touch with an unchanging, absolute normative ground. 

The relationship between orality and writtenness touches on an aspect 
of the Western study of sacred texts that has received much attention in 
recent scholarship. In the present volume contributions by Carl Ernst, Va- 
sudha Narayanan, and Frank Hoffman reveal in different ways the dynamic 
interplay between the oral and the written text. But does this interplay sug- 
gest that the experience of oral culture is not merely temporally prior to 
written culture, but foundational, even essential, to religious life? Ernst, for 
example, describes the creation of a new text-tradition, illustrating a transi- 
tion from orality to writtenness. Narayanan, in her study of the Tiruvaymoli 
commentary tradition, points out that ‘‘despite the conscious decision to 
write commentaries, the Srivaisnava tradition has a strong oral base and 
believes that oral interpretation is the only way of communicating a com- 
mentary if the purpose is to obtain salvific knowledge’’ (p. 93). Hoffman’s 
examination of orality in Pali Buddhism goes even further in exposing the 
limitations of the modern Western bias favoring the written text. He asserts 
not only the temporal primacy of orality in Pali Buddhism, but also its on- 
going importance, by pointing to the prescription of “‘right speech,”’ one of 
the injunctions of the eightfold path. In all of these instances we are treated 
to some insight into a traditional understanding of the transformative po- 
tency characterizing the oral text. Yet before we conflate these hermeneuti- 
cal moments and push the traditions of South Asia to the orality side of this 
distinction, some words of caution may be in order. 

Consider, for a moment, David Carpenter’s contention that Bhartrhari 
would dismiss any characterization of Veda as a written text subject to in- 
terpretations. The cosmic reality of Veda as a ‘‘sonic manifestation of the 
ultimate ground of reality within the world of time and space’’ (p. 19), an 
eternal, verbal reality that underlies and supports the phenomenal word, 
reveals that the written text called ‘‘Veda’’ is but a pale approximation of 
the true Veda. At first glance such a view seems to support the valorization 
of orality, yet Carpenter himself alludes to the problem of overemphasizing 
the orality of the Veda (p. 29). Bhartrhari’s concern is with the fundamental 
“‘linguisticality’’ of reality, not with a distinction between orality and writ- 
tenness that, in fact, may carry implications conflicting with the grammar- 
ian’s Own view. 
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What, then, is implied by contrasting orality and writtenness? Harold 
Coward (1990) suggests that this distinction often implies ‘‘logocentricism,”’ 
a view of language as an a priori experience of divine presence in which 
spoken language is the first conventional symbolization of this experience. 
In this view, written language is understood as twice removed from the 
originary, divine presence. While logocentricism may correspond well to 
the Srivaisnava valorization of oral commentary over written, it may in fact 
obscure the worldview of thinkers like Bhartrhari who assert the beginning- 
lessness of language. To clarify the grammarian’s worldview, Coward in- 
vokes Derrida’s notion of ‘‘writing’’; that is, writing as both exterior and 
interior, situated in the very core of language as the principle of differenti- 
ation, instead of twice removed. As Coward points out, ‘‘The shift from 
originary presence to originless difference has significant implications for 
the privileging of speech over writing . . . ’’ (1990, 7). Such privileging, 
as a corrective to a modern Western prejudice favoring the written text, 
may have the happy result of bringing into clearer focus those South Asian 
religious traditions that have elevated the oral over the written in a logocen- 
tric fashion. But as Bhartrhari’s understanding of the Veda makes clear, the 
logocentric elevation of orality over writtenness cannot be presented as a 
universal feature of South Asian traditions. 

The third polarity, boundedness/openness, cautions that we must not 
expect to find scriptural traditions always neatly circumscribed. The bound- 
edness of a formal canon helps to define the community. It may provide 
self-definition, identifying the present community as a link in a tradition 
enduring through time, capable of transmitting itself from one generation to 
the next. But when the limits of boundedness, necessary for the perpetua- 
tion of a tradition, are not counterbalanced by the pole of openness, tradi- 
tion becomes moribund and passes away. 

Several authors in the present volume provide compelling evidence for 
the dynamic interplay of this polarity. Consider, for example, the openness 
of the ‘‘accordance with reality’’ principle described by José Cabezon, part 
of Vasubandhu’s program of defining the Mahayana canon that is picked up 
by later thinkers to argue that anything spoken correctly is the Buddha’s 
word. Or to take an example from Vedanta, consider Vallabha’s assertion of 
a delimited, fourfold canon, along with his claim that, if properly under- 
stood, all words are the words of bhagavan. The simultaneity of bounded- 
ness and openness in such instances is nothing short of remarkable. This 
polarity plays out in other ways as well. In Islam, the Chishti Sufi devel-- 
opment of a new sacred text genre in the form of the malfizat could be seen 
as a response to the boundedness of the Qur'an. 

The fourth polarity is ‘‘vectoring/being vectored.’’ This terminology 
originates in Kendall Folkert’s work on Jainism picked up by John Cort in 
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his contribution to the present volume. Cort clarifies Folkert’s Canon I/ 
Canon II distinction, by speaking instead of ‘‘Canon-far’’ (i.e., texts that 
are understood as possessing principle, ontological authority that “‘vectors’’ 
or carries other aspects of the tradition) and ‘*Canon-near’’ (i.e., texts that 
are ‘‘vectored’’ or carried by other aspects of the tradition, for example the 
ritual use of the Kalpa Sitra in the annual autumnal festival of Paryusan 
described by Cort). There is no reason to suppose that a given scripture 
cannot possess both Canon-near and Canon-far characteristics. In many 
cases, in fact, a single text plays both roles. Nikky Singh illustrates this 
when she points out that the sacred text of Sikhism, the Guru Granth, is the 
primary carrier of power and meaning, as well as the ‘‘sole—aural and 
visual—icon of the Sikh religion’’ (p. 251). Recognizing the textual multi- 
valence suggested by this polarity is clearly not possible until the performa- 
tive context of the text is brought into focus. Thus, the Canon-near/Canon- 
far distinction brings into sharp relief the intimate relationship between 
sacred text and the ‘‘nontextual’’ (i.e., contextual) dimensions of a tradition, 
a relationship at the very center of the study of traditional hermeneutics. 
A fifth polarity involves the relationship between cosmic status and 
contingency. Here ‘‘cosmic status’’ refers to the ontological quality of the 
text that makes it efficacious and elevates it above other sorts of verbal 
constellations. To one degree or another all traditions valorize special col- 
lections of words, isolating them from the mundane uses of language by 
asserting their special origins. In the spectrum of South Asian traditions, 
the wide range of this polarity is well illustrated. At one extreme we find 
Pali Buddhism, a religious worldview that could be said to valorize contin- 
gency in its doctrine of momentariness. It accords status to its scriptures by 
elevating certain words through identification as buddhavacana, the speech 
of the Buddha. At the other end of the spectrum, Bhartrhari accords the 
Veda the ultimate cosmic status by pronouncing it uncreated and eternal, 
the sonic foundation of time and space. As the treatments of Francis 
Clooney and Anantanand Rambachan make clear, Sankara viewed sacred 
texts as the preeminent avenue through which the extratextual reality of 
brahman is communicated to a humanity trapped in ignorance. For Advaita 
Vedanta the sacred texts are crucial, yet they are ultimately contingent, to 
the degree that they are in, and of, the world. But such a view of scripture 
was rejected as both heretical and logically self-contradictory in the 
Vedanta theologies promulgated by thinkers like Vallabha and Madhva. 
The sixth and final polarity is ‘‘normativity/selection and reinterpreta- 
tion.’’ This, of course, is the crucial polarity for appreciating the interpre- 
tive strategies developed by native exegetes, the raison d’étre of the study 
of traditional hermeneutics. The entire dynamic of the hermeneutical enter- 
prise could be understood as an interplay between these two poles. Despite 
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the independent, ontological status awarded specific sacred texts and collec- 
tions of texts by individual communities, sacred texts are sacred also be- 
cause they are received as such by living communities of faith. Some sort 
of normativity is required for self-identity, but selection and reinterpretation 
are crucial if a tradition is to respond creatively to the changes that affect 
its life. This ability to change and yet stay the same insures that a tradition 
will endure. A good illustration of this ability is given by Madhu Wangu as 
she describes the emergence of a novel mahdtmya text that integrated 
Vaisnava and Saiva motifs in response to new political realities. The process 
of selection and reinterpretation can be identified in all hermeneutical 
moments and at all levels of interaction with a text tradition. Patricia 
Mumme reveals how the selection and reinterpretation of a single pada 
from the Bhagavad Gita had a momentous effect on the theological self- 
understanding of the Srivaisnava community. José Cabezén examines Vasu- 
bandhu’s rationale for a Mahayana version of this process at work in the 
establishment of a multi-textual canon. 

The process of establishing and then challenging normativity by selec- 
tion and reinterpretation of sacred texts, the movement between bounded- 
ness and openness, the interplay of form and fluidity—each of these 
polarities similarly evokes multiple examples from our study of traditional 
hermeneutics. The chapters of this volume provide compelling evidence that 
sacred text-traditions in South Asia may be understood as both philosophi- 
cal and poetic, oral and written, transcendent and political, eternal and of 
recent vintage, injunctive and kataphatic, performative and iconological. 
This remarkable range of understandings issuing from the religious plural- 
ism of South Asia should not lead us to the erroneous conclusion that these 
traditions represent a loose amalgam of inchoate views, or that this diver- 
sity can by synthesized as an ‘‘identity-in-difference’’ absorbing pluralism 
into some sort of ‘‘spiritual oneness.’’ Both of these conclusions damage 
the very thing we are trying to understand, and, as we have seen through 
our study, such conclusions fall away as soon as serious attention is given 
to the details of historical and religious context. When Bhartrhari describes 
ultimate reality as sabdatattva, or when Vedanta Desika interprets the 
Bhagavad Gita, or when Vasubandhu argues for a Mahayana understanding 
of canon, we are presented with compelling efforts to assert a particular 
view, which its promoter deems as true and then rigorously defends in the 
face of opposing points of view. Although the religious diversity we have 
examined, when it is viewed from a cultural and historical distance, may 
suggest an overall context of almost fantastic scriptural fluidity and open- 
ness, this perception of openness must be balanced by the reality of form, 
boundedness and normativity, often asserted by the native hermeneute quite 
rigidly, in the context of the individual hermeneutical moment. 
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This book, then, has sought to illuminate a dynamic and creative inter- 
play of sacred texts and their interpretations in the religions of South Asia. 
It confounds efforts to arrive at a generic definition of sacred text. A typol- 
ogy of polarities may help to focus attention on the dynamic and relational 
quality of traditional hermeneutics, but such a typology is merely a heuris- 
tic device to be employed so long as it serves the movement toward a 
deeper understanding of how these texts were understood by the native ex- 
egete. Only after we have made the genuine effort to authentically under- 
stand—an understanding that we may or may not ultimately achieve—can 
we ask these traditional thinkers to address our criticisms, and to respond to 
our concerns about the nature of scripture and its interpretation. 
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Aagaard-Mogensen, Lars, 212 

Abhidhamma, 201, 212 

abhidharma, 226 

Abhidharmakoga, 238 n.17 

Abhinavagupta, 149 

abhyasa, 41 

Abi ‘Ali al-Daqqaq, 273 

Abi Hurayra, 276 

Abi Sa‘id ibn Abd al-Khayr, 273, 274 

Abi Yazid al-Bistami, 273 

dcarya(s), 70, 73, 74, 89, 109, 164 n.9 

action: path of, 75. See also 
karmayoga 

Acyutapreksa, 112, 113, 117; becomes 
Madhva’s disciple, 114 

adhikarana(s), 23, 50 

adhikari, 42 

adhyayana utsava (Festival of Recita- 
tion), 87 

Advaita Vedanta, 33-43 passim, 47-63 
passim, 79, 111, 115, 128, 129; in- 
terpretation of the Veda, 20; Vallab- 
ha’s assessment of, 134-136, 137, 
138, 141 

Advaita Vedanta: A Philosophical Re- 
construction, 127 

Agamas, 172, 187; as source of salvific 
knowledge, 181; concept of 45, 1725 
173, 185, 187 n.3; temples devoted 
to, 182-183; worship of, 180-181 

Agam Jyot [Lamp of the Agama], 182 


Agam Mandirs, 181 

Agamoday Samiti, 182 

Aghoresvari Bhairavi, 149, 150 

Ahsan al-aqwal [The Best of Sayings], 
282-283 

Akapporul, 100 n.10 

Alavantar (Yamuna), 97 

al-Hallaj, 273 

Aligarh, 251 

al-Qushayri, 273 

alvar(s), 90, 96, 97 

Amalananda, 60, 64 n.2 

Amir Hasan Sijzi Dihlawi, 9, 274, 
DIS, 206; 211,290 

Amritsar, 246, 251 

Anandagiri, 57, 64 n.2 

Anandatirtha, 111; See also Madhva 

Anandghana, 247 

Anandsagarsiri, 182, 183 

angalangabahya distinction, 174 

angabahya, \73 

Angas, 172, 173 

Antarady Karm Puja, \84 

anuvada, 78 

Anuvyakhyana, 116, 119 

Anuyogadvara Sutra, 173 

apadana, 23 

apauruseyatva, 56 

apocryphal texts, 223, 224, 233, 288, 
291, 236 n.4 

apologetics, 52 

Appaya Diksita, 64 n.2, 64 n.12 

apurva, 41 
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Arabic, 273, 285 

Araiyar, 97 

Granyakas, 44 n.2 

Arayirappati [Six Thousand pati], 87 
Aristotle, 23 

Arjuna, 71, 72, 74, 75, 76, 78 
arthavada(s), 21, 23, 41, 44 n.4 
Arya Samaj, 251 

Asanga, 230 

Asrar al-tawhid, 273, 274 
astaprakari puja, 179, 183. 

dtman, 71 

atman/brahman, 76 

authorial intention, 56 

avassaya, 173 

Avasyaka Sitra, 185 

avatara, 113, 114, 117, 118, 120, 121 
avidyad, 38, 69, 134 

Ayodhya, 161 


B 


Baba Sir Khem Singh Bedi, 251 

Badarayana, 47, 48, 49, 57, 60, 120; 
analysis of Upanisads, 51 

Badari, 114, 120 

Baghdad, 272 

Bahar, Muhammad Taqi, 273 

Banaras, 153 

Bagiyat al-karamat [The Rest of the 
Miracles], 284 

Barani, 276—277, 286 

Barasda Sutra, 178, 179, 181, 186, 187; 
on copper plates, 183 

Barth, Karl, 19 

Barthe, Roland, 262 

Beardsley, Monroe, 195, 200; concept 
of dict, 199-200 

Bengal, 153 

Beyond the Written Word, 4 

Bhagavad Gita, 6, 36, 70, 71, 113, 
120, 121, 133, 305; Caramasloka, 
71, 72; Caramasloka as initiatory 
mantra, 73; Ramanuja’s interpreta- 
tion of, 72-73; Sankara’s interpreta- 
tion of, 71-72 


Bhagavad Visayam, 101 n.14 

bhagavan, 130, 131, 132, 137, 141, 
303 

Bhagavan Narayana, 118 

Bhagavata Purana, 112, 115, 118, 119, 
121, 133 

Bhdagavata Tatparya Nirnaya, 115, 118 

Bhai Buddha, 249 

Bhai Gurdas, 249 

Bhairava, 149, 151, 156, 158 

Bhairavi, 149 

Bhai Santokh Singh, 247 

Bhai Vir Singh, 9, 245-266 passim 

Bhaktas, 250 

bhakti, 95, 128, 180 

bhaktiyoga, 72-74, 75, 79-80, 81 n.8, 
82 n.14, 96; as path for twice-born 
males, 78; prapatti as an ancillary 
to, 73 

bhanaka(s), 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 
201, 202, 204, 209, 213 n.2 

Bhandarkar, R. G., 110 

Bhargava, Dayananda, 172 

Bharhut, 198 

Bhartrhari, 5, 17-28 passim, 302-303, 
305; and Western hermeneutics, 17; 
as commentator, 27; on Veda as 
text, 19 

bhaga bhattas, 153, 156, 161, 164 n.9 

Bhava (Siva), 119 

Bhavadevasiri, 179 

Bhavaviveka, 223 

Bheda, 150 

Bhima, 111, 116, 117, 118 

Bible, 2, 171, 175, 179, 185, 246, 291; 
Protestant scriptures, 300 

Bijlian de Har, 252 

biography, Jain 176; Madhva’s 106-121 
passim; Sufi 273, 277 

Bodhicaryavatara, 223, 232, 233, 240 
28.5 

Bodhisattvapitaka, 226 

Bonazzoli, Giorgio, 104 n.35 

Bond, George, 213 n.1 

Brahma, 118, 120 

brahmajnana, 41 


Brahmakanda, 25 

brahman, 21, 22, 33, 34, 35-42 pas- 
sim, 49-52, 54, 57, 58, 59, 61, 70, 
112, 117, 130, 136, 304; accessible 
through texts, 53; beyond rationality, 
131; beyond sense knowledge, 36; 
bliss of, 137; discovered in the text, 
48; as extra-textual reality, 50, 53; as 
i§vara,72; liberation identical with, 
40; meditation on, 59; as nirguna, 
51, 52; qualifications limiting nature 
of, 54; qualities of, 54; as saguna, 
51; true self identical with, 71; with 
and without specifications, 60 

brahmana(s), 25, 44 n.2, 132 

Brahma Sitra Bhasya: of Madhva, 114, 
116; of Safkara, 35 

Brahma Sitras, 6, 110, 112, 113, 116, 
119, 120, 121, 133 

Brahmins, 155 

Braj, 186 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 118 

bride symbolism, 250 

British empire, 245 

Brough, John, 195, 213 n.1 

Brown, Cheever Mackenzie, 102 n.18 

Brown, Norman, 178 

Buber, Martin, 254 

Buddha, 135, 196, 198, 208, 211, 225; 
intentions of, 210—211; word of, 
224, 226, 227, 228, 232, 233, 234 

Buddhaghosa, 197, 206, 209, 210 

buddhavacana, 208, 210, 211, 212, 
224, 227, 228, 232, 304; definitions 
of, 234 

Buddhism, 138 

Buddhist Hermeneutics, 195, 206, 211 

Buhler, Georg, 2, 152, 172, 174, 179 

Burhan al-Din Gharib, 274, 279-281, 
285, 288 


Cc 


Candranan, 182 é 
canon, 4, 17; in Chishti Sufism, 271, 
272, 279, 286, 291; Christian under- 
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standings of, 171; definition of, 24; 
in Jainism, 171, 172, 174, 176, 179; 
law, 28; in Mahayana, 221, 223, 
226, 227, 228, 232, 305; for 
malfizat genre, 278; as ritual 
performance, 24; Upanisadic texts 
as, 62; Vallabha’s four-fold designa- 
tion of, 133, 137-138; Veda as, 
24-27 

Canon-far, 176, 183, 184, 186, 279, 290 

Canon-near, 184, 185, 186, 187 

Canon-near/Canon-far, 8, 173-175, 304 

Canon I and Canon II, 174 

Caramasloka, 70, 76, 77, 78; as teach- 
ing independent surrender, 73-75 

Catuhsitri, 53 

Chandogya Upanisad, 41, 49, 50, 
51, 118 

Chedasitras, 172, 176 

Chiragh-i Dihli (Nasir al-Din 
Mahmid), 274, 277-281, 286, 288 

Chishti Sufism, 271-291 passim, 
301, 303 

Christianity, 2, 171, 175, 185, 246; 
Church of England, 246; missionar- 
ies, 156, 251; Presbyterian mis- 
sion, 246 

Cittamatra, 230, 233 

Clark, Robert, 246 

Clark, Walter, 201 

Coburn Thomas, 4, 29 n.3 

Colebrooke, H. T., 175 

commentarial authority, 109, 113, 
119, 120 

commentary, 224, 303; contemporary 
Srivaisnava, 99; as continuing pro- 
cess, layering of, 59; 90; oral and 
written, 88, 91, 93—94; oral trans- 
mission of, 91, 92; and women, 88, 
100 n.9 

comparative philosophy, 128 

contextualism, 78-79, 138-139, 142 

copda, 183 

Corless, Roger, 3 

Cosath Prakari Puja, 183, 184 

council of Valabhi, 173 
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Coward, Harold, 4, 303 
Critical Study of Sacred Texts, 
Them 
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DaSabalaésrimitra, 226 

Dasasrutaskandha, \76 

DaSgavaikdlika Sutra, 185 

Dasehera, festival of, 155 

Davids, Rhys, 198 

Daulatabad, 281 

deconstructionism, 63 

De Interpretatione, 23 

della Casa, Carlo, 172 

Derrida, Jacques, 62, 303 

Deussen, Paul, 47 

Deutsch, Eliot, 47, 127, 128, 196, 209, 
210, 262 

Devanagari, 148, 163 n.3 

Devardhigani Ksamasramana, 172, 173, 
176 

Devendrastri, 179 

Devi, 158 

devotion, path of, 72, 77, 135, 137. 
See also bhaktiyoga 

dhamma, 199 

dharma, 20, 23, 24, 25, 26-27, 28, 
34, 35, 44 n.3, 44 n.6, 154, 232; 
and adharma, 34, 35, 44 n.7; dual 
meaning of, 138 

Dharmarth Trust, 156 n.13 

dharmas, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 78, 79, 
81 n.8 

Dharmasastra, 71, 78, 80 

Dharma Sastra (The Laws of Manu), 
133, 138 

dict, 199 

Digambar, 172, 186 

Dipalika Kathds, \86 

Dirks, Nicholas B., 110 

Dogri rule, 148, 149, 152, 155 

durbars, 152 

dvaita, 117, 128 


Dvaita Vedanta, 111-121 passim 


dvapara age, 118, 119 


E 


Edgerton, Franklin, 213 n.2 

ekavakyata, 133 

emotions, 90 

Empar, 96, 97 

Emperumanar (Ramanuja), 97 

enlightenment: place of scripture in, 5 

epistemology, 133, 134, 141, 258, 260 

exclusivism, 142 

exegesis, 78-79, 127, 221, 222, 223, 
233, 261, 262; contextual approach 
to, 138-139; Qur’anic, 285; rules 
for, 55-58, 65 n.14; Sikh, 247 

exegetical imperialism, 3, 222 


F 


Farid al-Din, 272, 275, 286 

Faridkot Tika, 247 

Fatiha, 278 

Fawa id al-fu’dd [Morals of the Heart], 
274, 275, 277, 282, 286, 288, 290; 
as canonical model, 277; plagiariza- 
tion of, 287 

feminine imagery, 265 

Festival of Recitation, 87 

Fitzpatrick, T. H., 246 

folk cults, 149 

Folkert, Kendall, W., 171, 172, 173- 
175;0176;.1785 187n.39279,,303 

Foucault, Michel, 62 

fundamentalism, 139, 140, 142, 212 


G 


Gadamer, Hans-Georg, 28, 206, 
261, 266 

ganadharas, 183 

Garuda, 95 

Gautama Svami, 182 


Geertz, Clifford, 175 

Gem-Necklace of Reality in the Tamil 
Upanisad, The (Dramidopanisad 
Tatparya Ratnavali), 87 

Ghara’ib al-karamat [The Rare Mira- 
cles], 280, 283, 289 

Ghurid sultan Muhammad ibn Sam, 274 

Gita Bhasya, 113 

Gitabhasya, 72, 75 

Goody, Jack, 29 n.3 

gopis, 137 

Govindananda, 61, 64 n.2 

Graham, William A., 4, 29 n.3, 197, 
200, 203, 207 

Grhamedhiya-rite rule, 57, 58 

Griffiths, Paul, 214 n.4 

guidh mandap, 179 

Guérinot, A., 172 

Gujarat, 171, 179 

Gujarati, 186 

Gulab Singh, 147, 150, 151, 153 

Gunamati, 224, 238 n.17 

gunas, 165 n.15 

Gurmukhi, 246, 249 

guru, 111, 112, 114, 116, 117, 118, 
119, 120, 121 

Gurt Angad, 249 

Guri Arjan, 249, 250, 257, 263 

Gurii Gobind Singh, 249 

Gura Granth, 9, 245-266 passim, 
304; bride-figure in, 260, 265; 
commentary on, 247; compila- 
tion of, 249; dictionary of, 248; 
feminine imagery in, 265, 266; 
light as symbol in, 255, 257; musi- 
cal basis for, 254; opening state- 
ment of, 250; poetry of, 248-251; 
recitation of, 251, 264, 265; 
ritual use of, 250; symbolism in, 
253, 262 

Guru Granth Kosh, 248 

Guru Mandir, 183 

Gurii Nanak, 248-249, 257; mystical 
experience of, 260; on divine 
grace, 260 
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Gurti Nanak and Origins of the Sikh 
Faith, 248 

guru pujan, 184 

Gurt Ram Das, 249, 257 

Gurus, 246 


H 


Habib, Mohammad, 287, 288 

hadith, 273-274, 276, 277, 285, 
290, 291 

hajj, 287 

Halbfass, Wilhelm, 48 

Hamid Qalandar, 277-281, 290 

Hamilton, Francis Buchanan, 172 

Hammad al-Din Kashani, 282—283 

Hanuman, 111, 116, 117, 118, 153, 
155; in the mahdtmya of Khir 
Bhavani, 159-161 

Hargobind, 249 

Hari (Narayana), 118, 119 

Hari and Hara, 117 

Harris, Wendell V., 210 

Harrison, Paul, 213 n.1 

Hartman, Geoffrey H., 202 

Hasan Dihlawi. See Amir Hasan Sijzi 
Dihlawi 

Hasht bihisht (Eight Heavens], 288 

Hastamalaka, 117 

Hastinapura, 114 

Heidegger, Martin, 261; on poetry, 263 

Hemacandrasiri, 178 

hermeneutical circle, 3, 263, 261 

hermeneutics: defined, 18, 85-86. See 
also traditional hermeneutics 

Hermeneutics: Interpretation Theory in 
Schleiermacher, Dilthey, Heidegger 
and Gadamer, 85 

Hermes, 86, 98 

Hindi, 186 

Hirsch, E. D., 210 

historical context, 147 

history of religions, 2, 3, 222 

HrsikeSatirtha, 115 

Hujwiri, 271 
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Hundred Verses on the Tiruvaymoli, 
The, (Tiruvaymoli Nurrantati), 87 
Hyakuichi Shinron, 205 


I 


ignorance, 37. See also avidya 

Ikk Oan Kar, 258, 260, 261, 263, 265 

Imagining Religion: From Babylon to 
Jonestown, 3, 196 

inference, 37 

Ton, 98 

Irayanar, 100 n.10 

Istasiddhi, 112 

I-Thou, 254 


J 


Jackson, Paul, 279 

Jacobi, Hermann, 176 

jagadguru, 117 

Jaimini, 34 

Jain Agama, 173 

Jaini, Padmanabh S., 172, 188 n.4 

Jainism, 52, 171-187 passim; catego- 
ries of texts in, 173 

Jalal al-Din Rimi, 273 

Jami, 271 

Jammu, 151, 153; and Kashmir, 147, 
148, 155 

Japu, 247, 252, 259 

Japu Karam Khand, 260 

Jataka tales, 206 

Jinabhadragani Ksamasramana, 178 

jnanakanda, 42, 120 

jradnayoga, 76, 81 n.8 

Jnan Paricami Kathas, 186 

jridn puja, 177 

Jwala, 149 


K 


Kacchi, 186 
Kalhana, 149 


Kali, 151, 156; cult of, 149; Krama 
sect of, 164 n.5 

kali age, 112, 113, 119, 135, 157 

kdliya, 173 

Kalpa Sutra, 8, 185, 186, 187, 188 
n.10, 188 n.11, 304; content of, 179; 
recitation of, 175-179, 181 

kalyanaks, 180 

Kambdi Kalai, 252 

Kanchi, 74 

Kannada, 186 

Kant Maheli, 252 

Kanwar Bikrama Singh, 251 

Kapadia, H. R., 173 

Kapstein, Matthew, 234, 235, 
236 n.4 

Kapurthala, 251 

karakas, 22 

karana, 23 

karma, 23, 134, 180, 181, 229 

karmakanda, 42-43, 120 

karmayoga, 72, 81 n.8 

kartr, 23 

Kashmiratirathasamgraha, 154 

Kashmiri Pandit, The, 155 

Kashmiri Saivism, 149, 155, 156 

Kasi, 114 

Katha, 51 

Katyayana, 26 

Kaveri river, 92 

kavya, 117 

Khayr al-majalis [The Best of Assem- 
blies], 277-280 

Khir Bhavani, 8, 148-162 passim; 
mahdtmyéa ot, 158, 160; pilgrimage 
center of, 156, 157; sacred spring of, 
153, 155 

Khuddaka Nikdaya, 198, 207—208 

kingship, 149 

Kittidharo, Phra Maha Prayong, 202 

knowledge, path of, 73, 75, 136, 137; 
see also jridnayoga 

Krishna Taplu, 148 

Krsna, 71, 74, 76, 78, 114, 116, 132, 
134, 136, 138; devotion to, 72, 136; 
intimacy with, 137; service to, 137; 


subordinated to brahman, 136; as 
ultimate reality, 130 

Krsna Dvaipayana, 120 

Kumarila, 27 

kund4lini: Sakti, 165 n.15; yoga, 166 
n.18 

Kuruksetra, 114 


L 


LaFleur, William, 197, 214 n.8 

Lai, Whalen, 213 n.1 

lakhana, 259 

LaksananusGrasastra, 238 n.17 

Laksmi, 114 

Lalityaditya, 164 n.7 

Lamotte, Etienne, 198-199, 211 

Lancaster, Lewis, 3 

language, Bhartrhari’s concept of, 
21-23 

Lanka, 158 

Larson, Gerald, 209 

Law, Bimala Churn, 197, 198 

Laxman, 153 

Lehran de Har, 252 

Levering, Miriam, 2, 197, 200, 204, 
300; on inadequate definitions of 
scripture, 10 

liberation, 33, 40, 41, 58, 70, 72, 75, 
76, 79, 80, 136, 141, 180, 181; 
means to, 73. See also moksa 

Lindbeck, G., 62 

linga-yoni, 151 

Lopez, Donald, 195, 206, 208, 211 

Lord, Albert B., 203 

Lotus Sutra, 223, 230 


M 


Madhva, 7, 63 n.2, 109-121 passim, 
129, 301, 304; as avatdra of Vayu, 
111, 118; composes Gita Bhasya, 
113; meeting with Vyasa, 113, 114 

Madhyamaka, 230 
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Madhyamakahrdaya, 223 

Madhyamika, 115, 230, 234 

Mahabharata, 77, 111, 113, 114, 120, 
121, 133, 134 

Mahabhdasya, 27, 196 

Mahaparinirvana Sutra, 227 

Mahapuranas, 7, 111 

Maharaj, Triputi, 188 n.3 

Maharaja Bikram Singh, 247 

Maharaja Hari Singh, 165 n.10 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 152, 153, 154, 
155, 161 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 150, 251 

Maharaji, 148 

mahatmyd, 104 n.35, 147-162 pas- 
sim, 305 

mahdavakya, 49, 117, 132 

Mahavira, 173, 176, 178, 182, 184 

Mahayana Sutras, 9, 222-235 passim 

Mair, Victor H., 196 

Majd al-Din Kashani, 283 

malfuzat, 9, 272-291 passim, 301, 
302, 303 

Manavalamamuni, 74, 75, 80 n.1, 82 
n.14, 83 n.18 

mandala, 183 

mandir, 153 

Mangalore, 112 

Maniman, 118 

Manipravala, 73, 74, 82 n.10, 86, 89, 
94, 99 n.2, 101 n.15 

mantra(s), 19, 25, 73, 132, 159, 160, 
166 n.18, 197, 44 n.2; recitation of, 
166 n.16 

Manu (Dharma Sastra), 138 

Marathi, 186 

Marwari, 186 

Masefield, Peter, 213 n.1 

matha, 113 

matrkas, 226 

Mawlana Hamid al-Din Zarir, 278 

Mawlana Shams al-Din Gardizi, 278 

Mayavada, 114, 115, 117, 120, 121, 134 

Mecca, 284, 287 

meditation, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 55, 
160, 180; texts 58 
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Mehta, M. L., 188 n.3 

Mere Sdidn Jio, 248-266 passim 

metaphysics, 69—70 

Miharban, 249 

Miles, William, 172 

Mimamsa, 21, 33, 39, 47, 53, 56, 58, 
70, 78; definition of Veda, 25; exe- 
gesis of the Veda, 34; on mantras 30 
n.10; view of the Upanisads, 33 

Mimamsa-Vedanta, 63 

Mir Khwurd, 275 

Modi, P. M., 48 

moksa, 45 n.13, 76, 77, 79, 182 

Morals of the Heart, 9. See also Fawa’ 
id al-fu’ ad 

mother-of-peari/silver analogy, 76, 82 
n.15 

Muhammad, 273, 276, 277 

Mu‘in al-Din Chishti, 271, 272 

mukashafat, 280 

Milamadhyamakakarikaés, 238 

Milasitras, 172 

Miiller, F. Max, 2 

Mumuksuppati, 75, 82 n.12 

Muni Jambi Vijay, 182 

Muni Punya Vijay, 182 

miurti, 181 

murtipuja, 183 

Murty, S., 48 

music, 87, 250, 264 

mysticism, 279, 285 


N 


Nafa’ is al-anfas wa lata’ if al-alfaz 
[Choice Sayings and Elegant Words], 
281-282, 283, 288 

Nagarjuna, 223 

nagas, 148, 150 

nagas and pisachas: cults of, 158 

Nagatomi, Masatoshi, 196 

Nakamura, Hajime, 204, 205, 239 n.21 

Nakkirar, 100 n.10 

Namaskar Mahamantra Mandir, 183 

Namaskar Mantra, 183 


Nammilvar, 7, 86, 97, 98; as ideal 
devotee, 89 

Nampillai, 91-93, 97, 100, n.7, 102n.20 

Nanak, see Gurii Nanak 

Nanda sword, 115 

Nandi Siitra, 173, 185 

Nafijiyar, 91-92, 100 n.7, 102 n.20 

Nappinnai, 98 

Narayana, 114, 115, 119, 121 

Narayana Panditacarya, 111-117, 119, 
301; condemnation of Sankara, 111 

Narayana/Visnu, 111, 113, 119, 120 

Nathamuni, 86-87, 94 

natural theology, 134 

Nava Smarana, 186 

Neogy, Prithwish, 205 

nihilism, 234 

Nikaya Buddhism, 195-212 passim 

Nilmapurana, 149 

nirguna brahman, 62, 129 

nirguna/saguna distinction, 51, 52, 55 

Nirisvara Samkhya, 115 

Nirmala, 247 

Nishi, Amane, 205 

niyamas, 26 

Nizam al-Din Awliya’, 
279, 286 

Nizami, Khakiq Ahmad, 277, 279, 288 

Norman, K. R., 202, 204 

Nyaya, 53, 130, 131, 134, 141 

nyayas, 61 


272, 274-277, 


O 


Oberhammer, G., 30 n.15 

O’Flaherty, Wendy Doniger, 3, 162 n.1 

om, 20, 21 

Ong, Walter, 85, 102 n.19 

ontology, 22, 129, 130, 133, 142; 
Sikh, 250 

oral: commentary, 93; recitation, 87; 
sources, 286 

orality, 271, 272-274, 285, 291; and 
writtenness, 302-303; in Hinduism, 
4, 102 n.19 


P 


Padma Purana, \35 

Padmatirtha, 115 

Pali Buddhism, 302, 304 

Palitana, 182 

Palmer, Richard, 85-86 

Pajicaratra, 52, 113, 133 

Panrcaratras, 134 

pandit, 148, 153, 156, 161, 
164 n.9, 184 

Panditacarya, 7, 109 

Pandit Anand Kaul, 155 

Pandit Govind Gadru, 148 

Pandit Sahibram, 154 

paramartha, 212 

paramatman, 130 

Parantarahasya, 75, 82 n.12 

Parisistaparvan, 179 

parinibbana, 198 

parityajya, 76 

Par§vanatha Caritra, \79 

Paryusan, festival of, 176-179, 304 

Pasupata (Saiva) theism, 52 

Patanjali, 27, 196 

pathasala, 153 

payannas, 180 

Periyavaccan Pillai, 74, 75, 82 n.12, 82 
n.13, 93, 97, 100 n.7, 102 n.21, 103 
n.27 

Persian, 271, 285 

phala, 41, 42 

philosophy: and Buddhism, 195-212 
passim; and exegesis, 47—48, 127; 
overemphasis of, 110 

Pillai Lokacarya, 74, 75, 76, 80 n.1, 
82 n.12, 82 n.14, 83 n.18 

Pillan, 7, 87, 88, 98, 103 n.23; bor- 
rowing from Sanskrit, 96; use of for- 
mulaic phrases, 95 

pilgrimage, 165 n.15, 287; centers of," 
151, 153, 154, 156, 157 

Pirthi Chand, 249 

Pistalis Agam Puja, 180 

poetics, 245-266 passim 
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Prajnhakaramati, 232 

Prajnaparamita Sutras, 229, 230, 233 

Prakasa, 130 

Prakasatman, 59, 64 n.2, 65 n. 16 

Prakirnakas, 172 

Prakrit, 186 

prama, 130, 132; n.6, 44 

pramana(s), 35, 37, 39, 41, 44 n.6, 
130, 131, 132, 139; dual modes of, 
139; guiding Mimamsa exegesis, 
56-58 

prameya, 130, 131, 132 

pranam, 177 

pranava, 21 

prapatti, 70-80 passim, 82 n.13, 82 
n.14; as initiation ritual, 73 

Pratap Singh, 156, 157 

PratityasamutpadadivibhanganirdeSsasutra, 
238 n.17 

prayer, 283 

Preet Veena, 252 

puja, 158, 177-181 

Pundarika Puri, 115 

Pune, 182 

Punjab, 245, 246, 251 

Puranas, 113, 120 

Puradtan Janamsakhi, 248, 249, 260 

purohitas, 157, 164 n.9 

purusakara, 96 

Purusottama, 138; on four dimensions 
of eternal knowledge, 131-133 

Parva Mimarsa, 55; exegetical canon 
of, 41-42 

Parva Mimamsa Sitras, 57, 65 n.14 

pustak, 183 

pustakdlya, 153 
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gawl, 282 

Qazi Hamid al-Din Nagawri, 272 
Qur’an, 276, 285 

Qutb al-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, 272 


Radhakrishnan, Sarvepalli, 264 
ragas, 250 

Raghavan, V., 102 n.18 
Raghunatha, 151 

rahasya commentaries, 73, 74, 77 
Rahasyatrayasara, 77 

Rajagrha, council of, 199 

rajas, 165, n.15 

Rajtarangini, 149 


Rama, 8, 116, 118, 151, 153, 155, 156, 


159 160, 161, 165 n.11; cult of, 147, 
155; and Hanuman, 155; idols and 
shrines of, 156; in the mahdtmya of 
Khir Bhavani, 160, 161; mythology 
of, 157; temple of, 155 

Ramaduta, 160 

Ramanuja, 6, 69, 71-74, 75, 77, 97, 
101 n.13; on the Caramasloka, 71; 
interpretation of Bhagavad Gita, 72- 


73; origin of commentary by, 89, 91; 


rejection of Sankara, 71 

Ramarajya, 160 

Ramaswami Sastri, V. A., 30 n.8 

Rdamdayana(s), 133, 134, 158 

Rambhakta, 160 

Rambagh, 155 

Rana Sirat Singh, 251, 252 

Ranbir Singh, 152, 153, 154, 155, 161; 
introduces Baldev festival, 155 

Rani Raj Kaur, 252 

Ranjit Singh, 150, 251 

rasa, 254, 255 

rational theology; Vallabha’s rejection 
of, 131 

Ratnavali, 223, 236 n.6 

Ravana, 155, 158-159, 165 n.11, 166, 
n.16 

Ravi river, 264 

reality: two levels of, 69 

recitation, 185, 227, 265; Festival of, 
87; of the Kalpa Sutra, 175-179 

relativism, 139, 142 

Renou, Louis, 30 n.14 

renunciation, 72, 159, 160 


Rethinking Scripture: Essays from a 
Comparative Perspective, 2, 300 
revelation, 34, 41, 48, 129, 133, 136, 
141, 280; of brahman, 33 

Rg Veda, 19, 115 

Ricoeur, Paul, 19, 27 

rites, archetypal/ectypal, 57-58, 65; 
expiatory, 73, 82 n.13 

ritual(s), 57, 150, 152, 179, 185, 285; 
associated with commentary, 89; as 
canon, 24; performance, 21, 25, 42, 
58, 183, 250; practices, 283; Sufi, 
282; texts, 58; Tiruvaymoli recited 
at, 87 

rope/snake analogy, 37, 39 

Rowland, Benjamin, 196 

Rsabha, 182 

rsi(s), Wl, -113 

Rudra, 118, 135 

Rukn al-Din Dabir Kashani, 281-282, 
284-286, 288, 289 

Rip Vijay, 180, 181 
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Sabda, 19, 35, 36 

§abda-pramana, 129, 130, 133, 134, 
135, 136, 137, 138, 141 

Sabdatattva, 19, 305 

Sacred Books of the East, 176 

sacred speech, 20 

Sacred Word and Sacred Text, 4 

Sadananda, 45 n.11 

SadaSiva, 149; 164 n.6 

sadhana, 22, 166 n.16 

Sddhanasamuddesa, 22 

sadhus(s), 176, 177, 178, 179, 182, 
183, 185 

sadhvis, 176 

sadhya, 22 

Sagar, Vinaya, 177 

St. Paul, 19 

Saiva(s), 117, 151, 152; sects, 158 

Saiva-Siddhanta, 149 


Saktas, 151, 152 

Sakti, 149, 163 n.5 

Sakti, 22, 23 

Sakyamuni Buddha, 195. See also 
Buddha 

salvation, 75 

samanvaya, 41, 50, 51, 53, 55, 57; 
and upasamhara, 50, 61 

samavasarana, 182 

sambandha, 42 

Samdhinirmocana Sitra, 208, 230, 240 
n.25 

samgati, 60-61, 66 n.19 

Samkhya, 52 

sampradana, 23 

samsara, 130, 134, 136 

samskara, 27 

Samskrtdsamskrtavini$caya, 226 

samvrtti, 212 

Sanchi, 196 

Sanderson, Alexis, 149, 163 n.5 

Sandes, 184 

sangats, 264 

Sangha, 211 

Sankara, 5, 6, 33-43 passim, 48, 60, 
Tis 22 dD. 1O. Too Nelo Dh 7s 
304; as avatdra of Maniman, 111; on 
the Caramasloka, 71; condemned as 
covert Buddhist, 111; interpretation 
of Bhagavad Gita, 71-72; on saman- 
vaya, 41, 50 

Sankaracarya (Narayana Panditacarya’s 
uncle), 115 

sannyasin, 75, 112, 117 

Sanskrit, 86, 87, 88, 89, 94, 95, 96, 
99, 150, 186; case-endings, 141; lit- 
erature, 90, 94, 96; scriptures, 153; 
and Tamil, 87, 89, 94, 99 n.2; as 
vehicle for revelation, 89 

Santideva, 223, 224, 232, 240 n.28 

Sarada, 150, 163 n.3 

Saram Khand, 259 

Sarandgati, 73; see also prapatti Sarva 
Mila, 115 

Sarika, 149 

Sarirakanyayasamgraha, 59, 65 n.16 
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Sastra, 70, 134, 187; contemporary 
Jain view of, 183 

Sastrartha, 130 

Sastras, 112 

sat and asat, 36 

Satrufjay Hill, 182 

sattva, 165 n.15 

sattvika: food offerings, 158; god- 
dess, 158 

Satyatirtha, 114 

Schubring, Walther, 188 n.3 

scriptural authority, 43, 129 

scripturalizing, 300 

Self, 38; unity with brahman, 40. See 
also dtman; sentence: as primary 
grammatical unit, 21-22; verb as 
center of, 23 

Sesa, 95 

Sesa, 79, 83 n.17 

Shama’ il al-atgiya’ wa dala’ il al- 
angiyda’ [Virtues of the Devout 
and Proofs of the Pure], 285-286, 
288, 289 

Shankheshvar, 182 

Shanta, N., 173 

Sharma, B. N. K., 109, 110, 121 n.2 

Shaykh Farid al-Din, 275 

Shaykh Hamid al-Din Suwali Nagawn, 
286 

sian, 258-259 

siddhacakra, 183 

Siddhacakra Mandir, 182 

Singh, Harbans, 251 

Singh, Nripinder, 247 

Singh Sabha, 251 

$ista(s), 25; as canonical person, 28 

Sita, 153, 159, 161 

Siva, 117, 135, 149, 158, 159 

Siva Bhairava, 153 

Siva Siddhanta, 163 n.5, 164 n.6 

Six Thousand pati (Arayirappati), 87 

Smart, Ninian, 205 

Smarta, 138; Bhagavata sampradaya, 
117 
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Smith, Jonathan Z., 3, 5, 62, 188 n.8, 
196, 205, 222, 285 

Smith, Wilfred Cantwell, 4, 199, 200, 
206, 291, 301 

smrti(s), 25, 115, 120 

socio-political context, 147 

Socrates, 98 

speech-act, 141 

sphota theory, 115 

Splendor, The, 87, 88-91, 93 

$rauta sacrificial system, 27 

Sravaka, 223, 226, 227, 228, 229, 
230, 233, 234; canon, 226, 227; 
pitaka, 232; and Sravakayana, 239 
n.18 

Sravakayana, 224, 225, 227, 228, 230 

Sravaks, 176 

Sravikas, 176 

Sri, 96, 118 

Sri, 148 

Sri Bhasya, 91 

Sridhara, 98 

Srinagar, 153, 148 

Sripal Rasas, 185 

Srirangam, 74, 93 

Sripijya Jinamuktisiri, 172 

Sri Saranathan, 103 n.30 

Sri Sri Mahdarajni Pradhurbhava, 8, 
147-162 passim 

Sruti, 25, 26, 44 n.1, 119, 129; and 
smrti, 111, 113, 121, 161 

Staal, Frits, 102 n.18 

Stevenson, Rev. J., 176 

Sthanakvasis, 186, 187 

subject/object opposition, 36 

Subodhika, 177, 186 

Sudarsana, 115 

Sudarsana Siri, 101 n.15 

Suddhadvaita, 128, 129 

Sudharma Svami, 182 

Sidra, 89 

Sufi shrines, 288 

Suhrawardi order, 272 

Sukacarya, 113 

Sukhmani, 263 

Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughluq, 281 


Sumadhvavijaya, 7, 109, 110, 118; con- 
clusion of, 116; conclusions derived 
from, 119-121; condemning Sankara, 
111; five themes of, 111; as a 
mahdakavya, 117; organizing princi- 
ples of, 115 

Sunyavada, 52, 115 

Surat, 182 

sutra(s), 134, 223, 232 

Sutra Eliciting the Superior Thought, 
232 

sutranta, 231 

Sutra of the Seven Existences, 240 n.27 

Sutra of Ultimate Emptiness, 240 n.27 

suyanana, 173 

Svaccanandabhairava, 150 

Svetaketu, 49 

S§vetambar Jainism, 171-187 passim 

Swaminathan, V., 30 n.8 

Syama, 158, 159, 160, 161 
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Taber, John, 30 n.10 

takki logicians, 204 

tamas, 165 n.15 

Tamil, 86, 88, 89, 94, 95, 99, 186; 
and Sanskrit, 87, 89, 94, 99 n.2 

Tantric Saivism, 147 

Tantric tradition, 149 

Tapovanam, Svamin, 104 n.35 

Tarkajvala, 223, 225, 228 

Tarkika logicians, 115 

tat tvam asi, 41, 49; see also That 
thou art 

Tattva Pradipa, 1\6 

Tattvarthadipanibandha, 130, 141 

tattvavada, 115 

Taylor, Mark, 209 

temple(s), 157, 181; of Khir Bhavani, 
148; Jain, 182; for Rama, 151; 
Srivaisnava, 89 

Tenkalai school, 70-71, 74-77, 79, 80 
n.1, 82 n.14; Desika’s criticism of, 
79-80 — 


Tenkalai-Vatakalai dispute, 71 

Terapanthis, 187 

tetsugaku, 205 

text: Ricoeur’s view of, 19; understood 
contextually, 128; Veda as, 18-24 

textual authority, 183, 184; test of, 39 

Thakur Singh Sandhanwalia, 251 

That thou art, 132. See also tat 
tvam asi 

Thera, P., 202 

Theravada, 211 

Thirty-six Thousand pati, The, 96, 103 
n.27 

Thomas, F. W., 196 

Tika, 231 

Tirtha Order, 112 

Tirukk6néri Dasyai, 88 

Tirukkottiyir Nampi, 90 

Tirumalai, Antan, 89 

Tiruvaymoli, 7, 85-99 passim, 302; 
and the commentarial tradition, 86— 
88; Nampillai’s commentary on, 91— 
93; Pillan’s commentary on, 88-89, 
94, 98 

torana, 196 

traditional hermeneutics, 3, 9, 10, 11, 
[7109 S128 -147, 221.235, 299 

Trel Tupke, 252 

tripitaka, 225 

Tripurasundari, 149 

Trisastisalakapurusacaritra, 179 

Trivikrama, 110, 115 

truth, two levels of, 69, 70, 71, 75, 76 

Tsong kha pa, 240 n.29 

Tulmul, 148, 153, 158 

Twenty-four Thousand pati, 97, 
103 n.27 
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Udasi, 247 

Uddalaka, 49 

Udupi, 111, 113, 114, 115, 117 
ukkdliya, 173 

Uma, 149, 159 
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UpadeSsasahasri, 53 

upadhi, 71 

upakramopasamhara, 41 

Upangas, 172 

upanisad, 132 

Upanisads, 5—6, 20, 33—43 passim, 
47-62 passim, 121; as an adequate 
source of knowledge, 37-39; as anal- 
ogous to ritual texts, 58; as append- 
age to injunctive statements, 34; as 
means of knowing brahman, 35; as 
revealing truth of brahman, 48 

upapatti, 42 

upasamhara, 50, 53, 54-55, 57; limits 
of, 57-58 

upaya, 96, 229 

Urdu, 277, 288 

Uttamtr Viraraghavacariyar, 102 n.23 

Uttarddhyayana Sitra, \85 

Uttarddhyayanasitra Tika, 179 

Uttara Mimamsa Sitras, 47, 48 

Uyyakontar, 87 
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Vacapati Misra, 54, 58, 64 n.2, 
64 n.12 

Vahara Purana, 135 

Vaikuntha, 114 

Vaisesika, 52, 115, 134 

Vaisnava, 138 

Vaisnavism, 155 

Vajirananavarorasa, H. R. H., 202 

Vakyapadiya, 27 

Valabhi, Jain council of, 172 

Vallabha, 5, 7, 128, 303, 304 

Vallabha sampradaya, 184 

Varadarajan, 91, 92 

Vardhamana, 182 

Varisena, 182 

vaskep, \77 

Vasubandhu, 9, 221-235 passim, 303, 
305 

Vasudeva, 114 

Vatakalai school, 70, 71, 74, 77, 
80 n.1 
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Vatakku Tiruviti Pillai, 93, 100 n.7, 
102 n.22, 103 n.27 

Vattagamani, 202 

Vayu, 110, 111, 113, 117, 118, 
120, 121 

Veda(s), 5, 17-28 passim, 70, 86, 112, 
115, 120, 127, 129, 133, 134, 138, 
302, 303; as authorless, 56; author- 
ity for the West, 127, 142; 
Bhartrhari’s view of, 18, 19; as 
canon, 24-27; as collection of ritual 
injunctions, 20, 23; as form of God, 
132; as manifestations of Sabda, 19; 
as prameya, pramd, and pramana, 
132; as Sabda-pramana, 132; 
Sankara’s view of, 35 

Vedanta, 111, 127, 128; defined, 47, 
63-64 n.2; as philosophy, 47, 53; as 
philosophy/exegesis, 61—62 

Vedanta Desika, 6, 75, 77, 80, 82 
n.1l1, 87, 138, 305 

Vedanta Paribhasa, 53 

Vedarthasangraha, 83 n.17 

Vellalla community, 88 

vidhi, 76 

Vijhanavada, 52 

Vimuktatman, 112 

vinaya, 199, 231, 232 

Vinayavijaya, 177 

Virifci (Brahma), 119 

Vir Vijay, 180, 181, 183 

visaya, 42 

Visesavasyakabhasya, 178 

Visistadvaita, 128 

Visnu, 90, 98, 113, 115, 117, 118; dual 
nature of, 94 

Visnumangala temple, 115 

Visnu Purdna, 87 

Vivekacudamani, 53 


vrtti, 27 

Vyakhyayukti, 9, 221-235 passim; con- 
tents of, 237 n.16 

Vyakhyayuktisutrakhandasata, 224 

Vyakhyayuktitika, 224 

Vyakarana, 21 

Vyasa, 7, 87, 111, 113, 114, 117, 118, 
119, 120, 121, 301; as avatara of 
Visnu, 7, 111 

Vyasapusti stones, 114 
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Warder, A. K., 214 n.5 

Weber, Albrecht, 172, 174, 176, 179 
Wheelock, Wade, 29 n.7 

Wilson, H. H., 172 

Wimsatt, W. K., 195 

Wittgenstein, Ludwig, 1, 10, 210 
writing, 19, 93 

Wulff, Donna, 102 n.18 
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Yadav, Bibhuti S., 129 

Yajur Samhita, 24 

Yajur Veda, 24 

Yamuna, 72, 73-74, 75, 77, 90, 97, 
101 n.12, 101 n.13, 103 n.27; on the 
Caramasloka, 71 

yantra, 160; meditation, 166 n.16 

yogini rites, 152 
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